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CEYLON ACCORDING TO FRIAR ODERICO. 

By S. G P. 


F RIAR OUERICO Pordenone (Portu* Naoni-M *u a native of Friuli (Foro lol3) Italy ' 
Born at Villanov* in 1230. he entered the Franciscan ran vent of Udine about the yeai 
1,300, ami took the vows oi the Order, and acquired a reputation lor holiness of life 
When he was about thirty yeari of age he set out. with Ihe permission of his Superiors, to ptad 
the Gospel in ll»c East. 5 His tour wa> Tery ci tens ive. * and included Ceylon ; and for a part 
at least of his journey he wav accompanied by an Irishman Fnar James. 

Returning after «hont fvurteeti years ol wanderings • he lielook htimwll to the House 
of bis Order attached to St. Anthony » ul Padua, where whilst lying ill lie related the story at 
his travels at the request ol Trtar Gunlotto. It was taken down and tnrued into ' luitnety Latin 
by Friar William ol Solagna (de Saaonia) He recovered from his illness and tried to make 
lus way to the Papal court *1 Avignon, bat leU 111 once more and was taken to Udine, where be 
died cm the Mtli ol fanuary. 1331 
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THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY [Vol. IV Part I. 


Ot the description of his Journeys which Odenc dictated there are several MSS copies 
estant. no two of which are exactly alike. There are also many versions in diflerei.t languages- 
Throe different versions ol Uie passage referrmR to Ceylon are given beJow The first from 
a .MS transcribed by Henry ot Cilats in 1340, which is now edited by F Marrellino da Civezza. * 
" B - Frain * Odcrici de Fora Jahi j Groin/.* Hinorum ( /ter ad Paries fnfidetium a Fratre 
Henrico De Glars e/usdum ordints I Ueseriplum I nunc t-eroprimo In lucent edilun i / Ad /idem 
MSS Codicis Bibliothecae Re£iac Monacensi* (cod. laI 903 1 / cura P Morceflini A Civet in ” 
The second is from the Lutin text published by Yule i Cut hay and the ITny Thither), which 
differs slightly from the preceding Th« Italian version, which is also tram Yule, « given as 
a sample of tin? ’•improvements “ whu h Odencs talc received at the hands of translators 

The marvellous stories ot the East which Odenc related tried the laith ot tus hearers 
very severely and a biographer naiiciy remarks : plura judicabit lector incrcdihiUu, nisi /idem 
adstruat eel extorfjiicat sand I las and oris • The Friars error., are. however the error* of 
a bona ftd< traveller 


Caput XXXIX Silan 

Alia esl insula, nomine Silan. circumtens 
plusquam duo milia miliaria in qua sunt u:t- 
pentes innomcn. el alia ammaita sil vest rut 
tnavimt qnantitalis et pracnpne etephontes. 
In hac terra esl jiudani mum magus*. de quo 
dicunt geutes illar quod super cum Its*tit 
Adam hlium suum centum xnni*. In supremo 
hujus month, cut q mu-dam phiuicie* pulchra. in 
qua est uuus Utsis non umltiim niagnn: ted 
profundus. Hujiis l«u oquu gcutes errore 
dclnsac. dicunt esse iaenmas. qua* iudit Adam 
e! Eva pro ftlid ito Abel cum Umni ipsa aqua 
dc Irrear visceribu* -atunre (vulraturi, luuv 
aqua sangmsngis plena est cupis edaiu fundus 
shuudat diverts tupidihus pnuciosi> lstc»s 
Upidcs MOM tollit ipse Kex. sed pro itaint* sua 
■ienicl et quinque bis to auno panpenbut terrae 
dmiitbt ut ex its lapidibus corum iuopiu itb- 
levetur El qnomam propter sangut»ugas uuilun 
est aquas subinlrare acrepiunt ips» paupercs 
limoueni ulest qucuidam bmlittu. quent Iwne 
pistaut ct illo sc pcrungunl. el sic immersi m 
aquis illi» per rrogies. niest sangnisugas ntm 
lacdiininr lu JrtcMitn autem hujus aquae tie 
•do mouic fodiutilur rubini optimi. et twni 
adamantes, et tlii Upules valde bom. Unde 
dicitur quotl ihi Rex iste plnrr> Itabeal prweei- 
osas ganmas el per Lav quasi ^liquid in hoc 
munrio In lute insula snut uiuita genera 
antntahum. et avium dt versa nun El .iftirnuul 
hominct iUL quod Iihcc animaha uulhun foren- 
sem lardant. nisi tameu ea eos mfextanl pn 
sunt ihi nati. Haec msuta ettnetis viilualibu* 
ahundat. ct .-ant ihi avr.s mnllnm mngn.tr rl 
auseres duo capita ha ben lex 


SUm 

There is another island called Silan. which 
hath t Toropnss ort more than two thousand 
uule'\ wherein are serpents innumerable, and 
other wild animals 4u great numbers. T «nd es¬ 
pecially elephants In this country there is a 
great mountain, of which the Iclk relate that 
upon it Adam mounted for his son one hundred 
years On the top of tlii* mountain is a certain 
beautiful level place, in which there is a lake 
of bo great size but deep The waters of this 
lake, the deludes) people say are the tears 
which Adam and Eve sited lor their sen Abel ; 
but as the water seems to spring naturally from 
ibe seal, n 43 full ot leeches, uud its bottom 
-.bound-, with numerous precious -tones The 
king taketh not these gem- but for hi* salvation 
twelve times (/ eleven 7) a year 1 -he sufferetb the 
pevr of the country to relieve their want with 
Ihiwe sloaes. And as It h umaie to enter the 
water on account ot the leeches, the poor people 
take lemon*, that ns. a kind ol fruit, which they 
br»i;-a well, and then anoint themselves there¬ 
with and thu* when Ihev dive into the water, 
they are not attacked l>y the leeches Where 
tiic water comes down from the mountain, .ire 
dug the finest rubies got»l diamonds and other 
very good -toner. Wherefore q is said tliat 
tins king hath there more precious gems and 
fwarb than any other in the world, (n this 
sluml there are many kinds of animals and 
diverse birds Aad the people vay that these 
animals hurt no foreigner, hut only those who 
4 re born fhere Th» island hath also great 
store of virtual*. and there are there turds of 
great sire, and geese which have two heads * 


X Wh ch Vul# «I*-«MU u rnn bat diu r r‘ • noil „ .. . 

«- ’ "h-rh B-M.Wt «^«ib*iu,M» II,. h^r.i ir^ir^r?. t,,ta > , ' l " l *>*«ai 'i«i 
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25 De Insula Sillan et ejus Mirakilibus. 

Alia est insula Sillan, * arc mens bene plura 
quam dun miliu miliarium in qua sunt serpentex 
infinite mill toque alia ammalia siivestria in 
magna quantitate 1 * nt potissime elephontcs. 
In hae contra ta est turns ma minis meats de quo 
dirunt gentes quod super lllo Adant planxit 
filium <mum centum *' annis In medio mantis 
hu)u* ‘ - est .puaiain pule hem ma planicies in 
qua est unus lai n - non multum magnus * * 
Sod tainen csl Irene in to aqua magna quoin 
dirun: gentes esse laenmas quits Adam rt Eva 
cfiudrriint. quod Umm non croditttr esse 
scrum . 1 « cunt tameu intus nascatur aqua ilia. 

Protunditas ' lm|us aquae plena rq lapidi 
hus precios» 5 - t^uae aqua multum est yrundi- 
tubus 1 * et sanguisngis plena. Has Lapidcs non 
accipit die rex, sed proanima sna setuel vcl bis hi 
anno sub aquas ipsos pauperes ire permittit et 
ijuotquoi « Upidibus istis capere possum 
-mines dimittit ds. »’ Et »t! ipsa pauperes ire 
•ub aqutun possint occipiunt limouent et 
■tucnidant Iructum quem bene ptshint 1 • et dlo 
bene sc ungunt et tunc m aqttunt se tuergunt 
Et cum sic smt uncii yrttndines et bangukugae 
Has otfemlerc mat valent. Sk isle modo 
pauperes sub intrant aquam. et exeunt acripie li¬ 
fts si possunt de Upidibua istis p rectos is. 

Aqua quae descend!t per montem exit ab 
isto Lieu Et Ibi ' * /odiuntur bom robmi cl 
«x>ni dyamantes repcrittnlur ct multi, sic et 
mnlti lapides alii boni ; tbt etiam repenuntur 
hemae per Lae. qno aqua l*ta descend it m J mare 
lhtde diritur quod rex isle Label plures lapides 
preoosos qiutm alntuis aims rex qoi iiodie sit 
in m tin do. 

In h*c Insula situ I di versa genera omnia h- 
um sicut avium et uiultorum Jinmalium quae 
•norantur ibi Unde dirunt illi de contrata quod 
liaec am ms Ira multum iorenMitn laedunt ncm 
dlos qui ibi -sunt ruii. *• In line insula etiam 
sunt ares multum magnae stcul sunt anseres 
qxu duo capita in sc hobent i Haec etiam 
rrnula maximum ropiam hahet vtctnalinro et 
mullornm altormn bon arum quae non scribe 
Cathay ft. App, 1 pp XXI-XXft 

23 Dell l&ola di Sil«R. 

iSilan) £ uita grande isola ncl la quale sono 
diverse bestir c max&iraamente wrpenli i 
tnagion del mondo Ed e mcredibile ed e 
ancora mirabde cosa. che ne bestia ne serpenti 


Concerning the Island el Sillia, and (he 
Marvels Thereof. 

There is al>0 another island called Sillan. 
which hath a compass of good 2,000 mile-. 
Tlicre be iound therein an infinite number ol 
serpents, and many other wild animals in great 
numbers, especially elephants. In this country 
also there Is on exceeding, great mountain, ot 
winch the folk relate that .1 was upon it that 
Adam mourned lor Ins son one hundred year*. 
In tile midst at this mountain is a certain beauti- 
iul level place, in wliidi there i* a lake ol no 
great size but ltaving a great depth of water. 
This they say was derived trom the tears shed 
by Adam and Eve tint I do not believe that 
to be the truth, seciug that the water springs 
naturally irora the soil. 

The bottom ol thus poo! is lull of precious 
stones, and the water greatly abcnindeth u 
leeches rite king takelh not those gems far 
hiruscii, but for the good ci bis soul once or 
twice a-ycar he snlicreth thr poor to search the 
water and take away whatever stones they can 
find. But that lliry may be able to t-uter the 
water in safety they take lemons and bruise 
them well, and then copiously anoint the whole 
body therewith and niter that when they dive 
into the water llic leer hex do not meddle with 
(item And so it is that the poor folk go down 
into the poo! and carry oil precious stones if 
they can find them 

The waiei, which names down tram tile 
mountain, issues forth by this lake And the 
finest rubies are dug there : good diamonds too 
xre Iound ind many other good xtonev And 
where that water descends into the sea there 
be tound fine pearls. Wherefore the saying 
goes that this king bath more precious stones 
titan any other king in the world 

In this island there he sundry kinds o< 
animals, both ol buds and other creatures: 
ind the country lolk >ay that the wild beasts 
never hurt a foreigner but only those who are 
natives of the island There tv- also certain 
birds as big a* geese, which have two heads 
And this .stxml hath also great store of netted*, 
and oi many other good tilings whereof 1 do 
not write Cathay I. pp 98-100. 

01 the LMad ol Stltui. 

tSiUm is a Urge island in which there are 
<rarimuanhnaU(and> especially serpents the Urg¬ 
es! in the world And it is an incredible and even 
a womleriul Inrt ihil neither the beast* uor the 
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noe unpedisccno nessuno uomo toresliere, t 
i offrn rin nn ?J nossinuniente qac' deH'isola 
E scmo qanri motto leafanli salvatichi Ed avi 
unj gcneraziour di serpeuti ch'anno collo d 
cavaito c capo d: serpen te e corpo di auje e 
coda di serpen ie cd anno quatro piedi e sono 
grandi come bum e piccoti com'asun. It re 
di qn csta isola e motto ricto in oro t n fnetre 
preziose. Quivi si truorauo 1 buoni diamxnti 
e ntbtni e peril- in grande cop.a Quivi e 

1 “ante grande come dkono quell i .M il 
contiada ch Adatuo r Adch* pdausono Abeilo 
per Catno. In suit# cuna del monte a .ln. M 
pianura bdln n! am sin Isgo. c dicono che 
1 aqua di queito Ugo sono l« lagrime dAdamo 
rd A debit Nel foodo «li quale Uj>u woo 

pielre preziose U Re di quindi no vi ta«o-; n 
pc scare vr no se gentt povera r btsongoosa 
Quando alcuno a licenza di pescarc si va ed 
c^ncsi tntto QiULtitu tifl sn^o limbof’# c pc - » 
vac fnndo e quasite puo prendenc di qucsle 
P'ctrt vise e resale >nso E susim Umte di 
queste mi qua Me eke se non toss* ,1 *ugo di 
qaesto albore ticidcrebbe gtl unnim. e 
ciascuno vi pnotc cntnire ur.j volta e qacllo else 
preside e suo Quesio (a il Re per cagionc untile 
D> qocsto lago esce im rivo *'u queste rivo 
s< Imovano i buoni cherabini m gramie quantit*. 
e quando uucsto nro entra in marc qnivi si 
truovano le buoiie perle E quest* isola « 
delk maggion di abbia lindia ed a grande 
*bo m iu n/a di (onnento e d cliu e d’ogni bene 
Molt- mercalmili vanno a quest* isob per la 
grande abendanza dtJJe petre die vi <*njo Avi 
assa. dire cose delle quali narrate non ruro 
Culhny IL. Appendit II pp XL1X-1 


serpents harm any stranger, and (attack) espe¬ 
cially those cl the island And there are there 
many wild elephants And there H a kind of 
serpents which have tlse neck ot a horse sand] 
the bead of a serpent (and; the body of a dog 
(and; the tad of a serpent, and they have lour 
legs, and are as big as bolls and si small as 
asses The king of this island is very rich 
m gold and precious stones. There are found 
goocJ J am end s. and rubier and pearls in 
abundance There is there the high mountain, 
on which, as those of the country say. Adam 
and Eve tuonmed lor Abe! on account of Cain 
On Uie top of thri mountain is a beantoful plain, 
and a fake and they -say that the craters of this 
lake are the tears of Adam and Eve In the 
tv-ltum ot this Lake there are precious stones 
The king does not allow anyone to fish therein 
ezrept the poor and the needy. When one has 
permission to hsto, he goes and anoints himrelf 
all over with the juice of limbort. and then lie 
dives and goes and brings up as marry ol these 
precious stones as he can And there arc >o 
niHtiy leeches in it that, were il not for Uie juice 
of that tree, the men would be killed And each 
one may enter therein once, and what he tukes 
is for himself The king does it out of humility 
From this tuke flows a river, and in ttu» 
river tut found good rubies m great quantity ; 
ana when: ihe river enter- thr »ca there nix 
found good pearls And this tjJanu 
the largest m India and it has a great abund- 
3,!Ct ’ of vrtieat oil, und every gi>oil thing Manr 
merc hants go to Lins island on account of I lie 
gt«ut abundance ot stones found there There are 
many other things which I do not care to relaU 


„,”,*** « ““ .alto. oi to o.o, olfaod u, 

““ .arid taro.* to rrrlcodod dtor.pto. ol Ceylon Iron, Odom: , T_ CWtoTuT 

Conliner f Description v/ Ceylon i. Jj g nCl tfie follow, n t extract 1mm « ln d n . ’ 

Which may gratify some readers” J Mandeville a cnnosi.y 


welk a SOoliy^JlLl* tbai uS iTfCu^rh ' flc , th3 “ 15 cle F t SiUu : ■««* it is 

zalmt. and rayed abosen and han i tret and ^ri. Thc, “ Co odnlJcb hto SerpetHes. 

Talouns r and there bee:. t| u ,t ly... e r, ." ^ , Tfl f^ 4,,d S TC « Nayles as Ores or 

and when thei gon be places, that iwn uravellv i e “5 ,lu; ' -nd same ol 6 and of 8. and ol 10 : 
Tree thorghe the gravellv place And^thrr* y >_.. SC ? Ct ^* as 'hough men liadde draweri a grete 
Oliiauntes In that vie u a erei 'j Bertes and uanselychr of 

in a fulle fair Plepie ami ff^re , s rre| U nl^ n ,' U>d Ph»ce 01 , 'he Mount »s a gret lake 

Adam and Eve wepten uiion that M^im- ton ? t *“ J c * < ^ ontret *«yn. that 

Ami that Watre. the, sey-H*Tf TeZ ? »?' “ ertn dr ^ ven ™ oi ^nuly^ 

forseyde L-ike An m the botme of that Lake W * ,re wepten, that made the 

Perlcs In that Uke reowen mimv . f X ndcl "“"T Precious Stones and grete 

Ccxodnlles and Scrpentes ami grrt* watre Leecl^-* mac ben many 

MtutndmriU. AT., which trcalcih if th^VTa^t^r^ ^ V Trvvuit * <>/ Sir John 
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CEYLON ACCORDING TO DU JARRIC. 


Translated Iron the Original French 

By Rev E. Gaspard. s,j. 


{Continued from Vot. HI, Pi. III. Page 173). 


Vol. I. Livrc II. Chcpitre II 

Des moyens qu on a vse povr ay dor / tea 
tnfideles a ae conucrtir ti fcsas-Christ; & ce 
qui a ate /aid fen cel a de plus remarquubte 
en l isle de Goa 


IcanRoy.a Icade Castre Gcuuemcur 

de llnde. son amy, Saint . De I'lsle de 

Ceilan I on dil, qn'vn tcune enfant dc la race 
des Rois, fnyant la cruaute ie ne s^ay si de son 
code, on de son pert, s en est Venn rcndrc a 
Goa. poor receuoir lr bnptesmr. Quant k sa 
personae (attendn qu'il nlmporte pas pen pour 
la connersion des autres) vons dormer cr ordre. 
qu’il soil instraict en doctrine, jfc & bonnes 
moears dans le College dr S. Paul auec les 
autres perrsionaires : mais quant i son vinre, & 
entretien ie veux qu’il soit traicte honnestement. 
& magmiiquement en vn logis it part 11 m’a 
esorit luy mesme. qu'il a droid & action an 
Royaume de Ceilan, Vons aduiserez qur e'est, 
& m'cscriree ce qn'il y a en cela, apres vons en 
est re hien enqui* & accrtaine. Mais en ce que 
ce Roy U a vsd d'vne telle cruante a 1 end rod 
de ceux de son Royaume. qni ont eiubrasse la 
foy Chreshcnne; ie desire bien qu'au plustost 
vons en lassiex vne pnnition tardine vointment, 
mais nrantmain> telle qu’il a me rite ; & que 
voua pumssiez rigoureuseinent vne si grande 
andace. & imptert j A celle tin qu vn chascun 
entende, que ie n’ay nen plus a cocut. que de 
garantir de tout tort, & dommage ceux, qui 
abandonnans le party du Diable. se vieudront 
renger scabs la bauierc de Icsus-Chmt . . 


Vol I. Bk II. Chap II 

Of the means employed to aid the tnJidda 
to convert themselves to the faith of Jesus- 
Christ, and of what has been done most 
worthy of remark in that connection in the 
isle of Goa. 

King John, to his friend. John de 
Castre, Governor of India, greeting .... 

About the Island of Ceilan, 1 bear that a 
young boy of royal blood, eluding the cruelty 
oi either his uncle or lather, came over to Geo 
in order to receive baptism. With respect to 
him (since this is of no email importance for the 
conversion of othersj you shall give orders for 
his instruction in doctrine and morals at the 
College of St. Paul, together with the other 
boarders ; bat as to his board and lodging 1 
wish him to be treated honourably and sump¬ 
tuously in separate lodgings- Be wrote to me 
himself that be has a rightful claim to the king¬ 
dom of Ceilan. You shall make sure that 
such is the case and write to me the precise tact 
after careful inquiry and investigation. But. as 
regards the great cruelty with which the king 
treated those of liis kingdom who have em¬ 
braced the Christian faith, I sincerely desire that 
you should, without delay, inflict upon him a 
punishment though taidy, yet such as be 
deserves : and that you should severely chastise 
so great an andaaty and impiety to the end that 
all should understand that I have nothing more 
at heart than to protect against all wrong and 
damage those who. abandoning the loroes of 
the devil, shall come and range themselve 
beneath the banner of Jesus Christ 
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VoL I. Uvrc II, Chapitre VII 

De V Isle dt Ceilan, el c amme Ic Roy tie 
fofannpatan Jut chostie des cruautez. gait 
auoitlexcnxes centre les Chrestlens. 

Pvis qu'il nous faut parler du Roy de 
lafanapatan, tant a cause des Chreslicus de 
U Pcscherie. qua pour lea c hoses qui sent 
adueum s en son Royaumc, qui est I'm de* prmci- 
pauxdc 1 IsJe de Ceilan, & que plusieurs chose*, 
qu'on raconte de ceste Isle sent dignes destre 
sceu&s, Sc donneront heaucoup dc Inmierc a 
toute ceste histoire, turns traiclercns sommairr- 
raent de ce qn'il y a de plus rare : a fin d'auoir 
vne plus claire cogncnssance de I'm justice i 
meschancctc de ce Roy. St par consequent 
des autres puni lions, que Dicn lay enuoya 
pour ses pechcz. commt nous verrons cn ce 
qui s'eusuit. L isle doneques de Ceilan est 
distinguee Sc scparCe du cap de Common par 
vn petit bras de mcr, comme est la Sidle dt 
I'ltalic Elle a sepUnte huiet Irenes de long, 
quanuite qnatre de large Sc de circuit deux 
eras quarante. Au reate e'est la medicare 
piece de terre en proportion qui se trouuc eu 
toote I'lnde. soit qu'on iette les yeux sur b 
mer, qui I'enuironne. cm sur b terre quelle 
cotient, ou sur 1'alr qui la oouure. Car pour 
le regard dc b mer. outre la grande quantile 
de pcrissOD qu'il y a ; dcsia nous auons dit, que 
l'vne des trots miniere-v d'oo Ton tire les per- 
les dc I Orient, est entre b coste de b pescherie, 
Sc l isle de Ceilan. Quant au terroir. les bob 
de ceste Ulc portent la medicare candle du 
tnonde, & en tres-gride quantile Les palmi- 
era fruictkrs. dcsquels nous pa Herons cy apres 
y croisscnt merueilleusement bien : les champs 
toisonnent en ris, que les habitans appellcnt 
Bate. El a ceste occasion vn R cyan me de 
I’Isle a este appelle Batecalou, pour cause de la 
grande abondice de ris, qu’il porte. Dicy Ion 


Vol. I. Bk. n. Chap VII 

Of the island of Ceilan, and of how the 
King of Jafanapatan was punished for ht» 
cruel treatment of the Christians 

As we have to speak of the King of Jafana¬ 
patan, both in connection with the Christians af 
the Fishery coast, and on account of the events 
that took place in his Kingdom, which is one 
of the principal (Kingdoms) of the island of 
Ceilan. and because many things related about 
tins island are worth knowing and will throw 
much light on (the facts we are narrating in) 
thi> History, we slul! speak briefly of what is 
most remarkable, so as to give a clear idea of 
the injustice and wickedness of litis King, and 
of the punishments which, as we shall see pre¬ 
sently, God inflicted on him for his misdeeds. 
The tstand ol Ceilan is separated from Cape 
Common by a narrow strait, just as Sidly is 
from Italy, ft (s seventy eight leagues long 
forty four broad, «id two hundred and fifty 
*11 round ' • Whether we consider the sea that 
surrounds it. its soil, or its climate. Ceilan is. 
proportionately speaking, the best country in 
all India. As regards the sea, besides that it 
abounds m fish, one ol the three pearl fisheries 
which yield the best pearls in the East is. as we 
have already said, situated between the Fishery 
coast and the island of Cdlan. The soil pro¬ 
duces the best cinnamon in the world, and in 
quanti ‘y- bearing palm trees, of 

which we shall speak farther on. thrive litre 
bwutifnlly. The fields yield rich crops of rice, 
which the inhabitants call Bate, and hence 
one of the Kingdoms of the island has heen 
called Batecalou,»♦ because it produces rice in 
great abundance. It is here that they dig the 
best rubies, sapphires, topazes, and other pre 
i whs stones, with the exception of the diamond 
which is found in the Kingdom of Bisnaga. 1 * 


i'l TImw *tt ln» turn, tit Barron *' lb. lescih of it aitl u 
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tire les plus fins rubts. sapphirs. topases. &. 
autre sorte de pierres predeuses, exccpte te 
dcunant, qui se troune an Royaumc de Bisnaga. 
Pour le regard de 1'air, il y est k plus pur 
& delie, qu'cu toute autre coutree dc 1'Icdc. 
Car ja?oit que ceste Ink soil situcc soubs la 
Zone Torride, n'est ant la plus SeptentrkmaJc 
poincte d'ioelle, qu'i liuict ou ncu( degrez de 
hauteur du Norl : toutesfois la diuinc proui- 
dcnoc a tcllement dispose tea causes uatnrclles. 
qu'il n'y a presque mots de t'flnec auquel 0 oy 
ait des pluyes, qui kernel, & pour refraischir 
l air & arrouscr la terre. laquelle aucc ce & 
les caux des riuicres, qui desceudcnt des 
motagnes, & apres ptosieurs tours & rctours 
s'en vont en tin rend re dans la mer, est sertt- 
blabtc a rn beau iardia ou vergier ; si remplie 
elle cst d’arbres truictiers, &. aromatiqucs 
lesqueb elk produit plnstosl de sa nature, que 
par 1’indttstrte de ecu* qui la culliueuL Car 
commc en ce pais les Roys soot heritiersde leurs 
vassaux & prenent toute tear che nance tors 
quit viennent & mourn.sonsendinerauxenfans 
du defunct, sinonuulant qu’il leur plaist.les peres 
ne se trauadknt pas aussi bcaucoup de cnltiuer 
la terre. ny de planter pour leurs sucres 
scars 

Si est-ce que telles factons dc faire. oy plu- 
sieurs autres antes de tyrannic, que ks Roys 
de ceste Isle pratiquent sur kurs vassaux. nc 
leur onl peu faire penlre la bonne opinion, 
qu’ib ont cu tonsioors de leurs Princes. & 
nommement de celny quits tenoient insques It 
uostre sicck, pour legitime Seigneur de 1‘Isk 
de Ceilan &. comine Souuerain Prince, ou 
Emperenr de tous ks autres Roys qu'il y a. 
Car Os est 1 merit tous crus qui descend cut de 
ceste race. Princes, drums A. celestes, ou, com me 
ils disent. vrais enfans du Soleil. Or a fin 
qn on ciitcndc miens ceste cckstc generation, 
ic couchcray icy ce qu'ils en ont aocomitnok 
de dire. & de chanter en Leur festes. & 
celebritez j car Os ont tente ceste genealogk 
descritc en leurs vieui Romans- Ds disent 
done, que du temps que ks premiers homines, 
qui peupkrent l'lnde par dcla k Cange, vi- 
uoieut a la fa^on des bestes saimages parray les 
bob, sans auctme cognoissance de i'agrieulture, 
sans ordre de police, sans loix. sans Irafu ; 
brief sans fai,ou quekonque de Religion, ou de 
Repnblique. se ncrarrissans tant scukmZt de 


As for the air, it is purer and keener here than 
anywhere else in India. For. though this island 
lies within the torrid Zone in fact the extreme 
paint on the North b but 8 or 9 degrees above 
the Equator — yeL divine Providence has so 
disposed natural causes that there is hardly any 
month in the year which does not bring rain. 1 ‘ 
The air is thereby refreshed and the soil well 
watered. These rains and the water of the 
rivers that came down from the hills, and after 
endless windings empty themselves into the sea. 
make of Ceilan a beautiful garden or orchard. 
There is an abundance of fruit-bearing and 
aromatic trees, due rather to the natural fertility 
of the seal than to the industry of the inhabitants, 
for as in this country the Kings are the heirs of 
their subjects, and seize their property when 
these die, leaving to the children of the deceased 
just what they choose to, the parents care very 
little to cultivate the lands or plant them for 
their descendants. 1 * 


Yet, this proceeding of the Kings of 
this island, no more than their other tyrannical 
dealings with their subjects, has in no way 
affected the good opinion these have always had 
of their Princes, and in particular of the one 
they considered up to oar time, the legitimate 
Lord of the bland of Ceilan. and. as it were, the 
Sovereign Prince or Emperor ol nil Kings 
Indeed, they look upon ail the scions of thb race 
as divine and celestial Princes, the true children 
of the Sun, as they call them. As to thb divine 
race. I shall here relate what they are wont to 
sing and celebrate on their feasts and festivals 
for they have the complete genealogy described 
in their old writings The first men that 
peopled India beyond the Ganges were living, 
they say. in the forests like wild beasts, without 
any knowledge of agriculture, without govern¬ 
ment, without laws, without commerce, in one 
word without any manner of religion or estab¬ 
lished authority Their food consisted in roots 
of herbs, the fruits that grow in the forests, and 
the raw flesh of animals One fine morning, 
a great multitude of these people had assembled 
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rapines d’hcrbcs, dr fraids sanuages, Sc de 
la chair dcs bestea tontr crut • vnc grande 
inultiiudc de Idles gens se vint assembler cn 
vn lieu, quail nomine main tenant Tanassarij, 
lii oo sur la pcincte d'vn beau icur, ils atten- 
doient que le Soldi se Icuut. poor I'adorer, 
comme Us souloicnt faire chasque ionr. Or 
aussi tost qu'il comma 9 * a se monstrer par 
dessus I'Horison, St a trapper de ses rayons 
(a terre it cn fit yssir hors (selon qu’ils disent) 
en homme desia parfaict en aage. surpasant 
tons les antres ea beaute, en grace, en majeste. 
&. en autres perfections semhlaldcs telkmct 
que tout le monde estoit raui en admiration 
k le voir settlement, Sc quasi force a I'aimcr 
esmeu de son sen! regard, Sc aspect, lit U 
estoit beau Sc aimable Ceux done, qoi se 
trouuerent la presens, acconrent incontinent vers 
luy. Sc I'lntcrrogent qoi il estoit. d'on U estoit 
veno. Sc ce qu’il requeroit d'eua. Ce uouueau 
& merneUleux hominc respond, selon leur 
coote, qu'U estoit enfant du Soldi. & de la 
terre. enuoyc de Dieu pemr regir Sc gocuer- 
ner les homines. qoi viuoient comme bestes 
brutes. Sc lenr douner dcs loix. 4 Cn qn'ils 
s^eussent ce qoH leur conuenoit fa ire Ces 

simples gens, soudain qu’ils entendirent cela, se 
iettent tous 4 terre pour I'adorer, & k recen- 
rent pour leur Roy Sc sdgneur. Luy aussi 
tost co mm ence a les policer. leur donnant des 
loix. Sc ordo u nan ces pour regtr Sc goouemcr 
lenr vie. les ensciguant de labourer les champs. 
Sc bastir des villes. introduisant k trafic Sc 
le commerce . de sorte que tant par le moyen 
d'xreluy, que des armes J vint 4 dilater son 
Empire, subiugant toutes ces prouinces Orien- 
talea esquelles sonta present les Royamnes de 
Pegu. Tanassarij Sian. Camboya, Sc Cochin- 
chtna. in on tant par la terre ferine tusqnes an 
40. degre de hauteur Scptentrionak Vcrib 
comme ks homines sc rendent superstiCeux 
tors qu’ils veuknt trap honorrr Sc turn 
differes du restc des bommes ccnx qn'ils 
rccpgttoissent pour leurs Princes Mais puur- 
sumons le neste de leur fable D* content 
aussr Sc chautent cn leur vicilles chansons 
que lespace dc deux mil am cede grande 
Monarchic de Tanassarij, car e'est l c pate 
auquel » pretendu enfant du soled apparut du 
comineacement ; demenra es legitimes surres- 
senrs & descendans d’iceluy (qulls nomment 
en leur langue Snrianas, e'est a dire, de b race 
du soled) jusquesa ce que par diners acridens 
dc rruolations dts Royaumts. toute cts tc 
scmence celeste vint a se perdre ao deb du 
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ANTIQUARY [Vol. IV. Part I. 

at a place nowadays called Tanassarij, waiting 
for the sunrise in order to adore the fiery orb. as 
they are wont to do day after day As soon as it 
appeared above the horizon and strode the 
earth with it* rays, it brought forth— so the 
story goes—a full-grown man, surpassing all 
other men in beauty, grace, majesty, and other 
similar qualities. His very sight enraptured 
all alike, So lovely and beautiful was he that 
they could not but love him. moved t litre to by 
his looks and countenance The people, then, 
who had gathered there, ran forthwith to meet 
him, asked him who he was, where he had come 
from, and what he wanted of them. This un¬ 
expected and marvellous man answered, they 
say. that he was son of the Sun and earth, sent 
by God to rale over and govern those who were 
living like wild beasts, to give them lavs and 
teach them their duties. These simple folk, on 
hearing this, prostrated themselves on the 
ground to adore him, and acknowledged him as 
their King and Master. He, at once, began to 
civilise them, giving them laws and ordinances 
for the regubtion of Ihcir lives. He tanglU them 
how to cultivate the fields and bnild cities, how 
to traffic and trade. In this manner, as well as 
by force of arms, he. by and by. extended his 
empire reducing all the provinces of the East 
that now constitute the Kingdoms of Pegu 
Tanassarij, Siam. Camboya, and Cochmchina! 
as far as the 40th degree North. This is how 
men Itccome superstitious, when they wish to 
give too much honour to those whom they 
choose for their Princes, making them different 
from llie rest of men. But to go on with onr 
story. They further rebtc and sing in their old 
poems that this great monarchy of Tanassarij— 
for it is there that this so-called son of the Sun 
first appeared — was perpetuated for 2.000 years 
in its legitimate successors and descendants 
fwhom they call Snnanas’ * which mwn S of 
Sun s rmcel till owing to various accidents and 
the revolutions of Kingdoms, all this heavenly 
«*d was lost beyond the Ganges, and wasp re- 
served in Ceiian only after the following manner 
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Ganges. Sc Be eouscnia taut settlement en 
I'Isie de Ceibn, en la manicre qui sensnit. 
Cinq cens ans an enuiron a turn! b venu* de 
Nostre Seigneur, scion que I'on peal colligcr 
de leurs aimslcs. lors que ceste race llonssoit 
le plus, il y eut vn Gla dn Royde Tanassarq, 
nomine Vigia Raya . lequel descended faien en 
droile tigne de ceste race ■ mais parce qu'il 
estoit mal-voulu de tout le pcuplc. son pere fut 
contraint de I'enuoycr anec plusicurs antres 
jcuncs hcimmes, qni auoyent esk nourris anec 
lay, pour descouurir quelquc ncuueau pais 
on il pent viure en pared honnenr. que celuy 
qu’il attendoit. se Lusant Roy de ceste cantree, 
qn’il desconnriroit. La premiere terre, ou iU 
prindrenl port fut I'Isie dc Cei b n qui estoit 
tors toute deserte. Vigia Raya estant saute a 
terre, auec ses compagnons en to port qu'on 
nomine Pereaturc, qui est enlre le Royaome de 
Triquinamale, dc la poiucte de Iafanapatan. 
fonda illec la premiere ville, qui fnt oneques 
en Ceilan, vis a vis de I’Isie de Manar. Bien 
tost apres il s’allia par manage auec le Roy 
de la terre ferine, qui est tout k l'oppositc dc 
ceste isle, vers le cap de Conunon, ou est k 
present b coste de la pescherie Et e'esl ainsi. 
a c€ qu’ils diseat, que I’Isie de C eibn comments 
de se peuplcr : & fut tellemcnt annoblic par 
la race de ces Rois, qu’on estimoit celeste Sc 
diuine, que tons Its aulrcs Princes de 1'Inde se 
tenoient pour heurcuv de se poumrir allier auec 
icelle • & pourcc bailloient volontiers leurs 

Giles en manage a usd lets Roys. Mars a tant 
de ceci: voyons maintenant pourquoy I’on 
appelle les habitant de ceste Isle Chingalas : 
carc’est a in si qu’on les nomme par tout I’Oricnt 
11 faut done s^aucar que ks premiers, qui 
peuplcrent ceste Isle, commenccans a trafiquer 
auec ccux de U coste de Coromandel, qui 
^ancient d’ou ils estoient venus. furent appellor 
Galas, qui signifie en kur longue gens de- 
gradez : parce quits auotenl entendu qu’ils 
estoient alter b canons bannis dc leur pots. 
Et dit an encore que pour U mesme cause, 
ceste Isle a este appellee bdis fllertarv. qui 
veut dire Royaume de risk, efibien que I’cm 
turn 1 que k nerm qui lay lot impost par Vigia 
Raya fnt Lamoub. qui signifie. Tent Ssincte, 
i cause dc b grande fertilite Sc bontc du 
terra aer : car elk estoit deslors toule plane de 
bois de candle dc autxes sortes d'arbrts 
arromaliques. Or oomme anec le temps les 
Chino is (au pouuoir desqucls tout le trafic dc 
commerce de I'lnde » demeure Cespace de 


TO DU JARRIC 

About 500 year* before Oar Lord .** aa far 
as can be deduced from their annals, at the time 
when >hi< heavenly race was flourishing most, 
there lived a son of the King of Tanassarij, 
called Vigia Raja He was a descendant in 
direct line of thin kingly race, but as he was dis¬ 
liked by the people, his father was obliged to 
send him in company with several other youths 
who had been brought up with him. to Grid out 
some other bad where he could make himself 
King and live in a position similar to that which 
he expeckd at heme. The tirst land they 
touched was the island of Ceibn . which wm not 
yet inhabited. Vigia Raja disembarked with 
his companions at a port called Pereaturc. 5 • 
which lies between the Kingdom of Tnq ninarc ale 
and the point of Jafanapatan There he founded 
the very first town of Ceilan. opposite the isle of 
Manar. Shortly afterwards, he contracted a 
marriage alliance with the King of the continent 
opposite this isle, not far from cape Cc mm cri. 
the present Fishery coast. In this way—so they 
believe—tbc island of Ceibn began to be 
peopled So noble was it made by this race of 
Kings, who were held as heavenly and divine, 
that all the other Princes of India con¬ 
sidered it a great honour to contract an alliance 
with it To that end, they eagerly gave their 
daughters in marriage to the said Kings But 
enough of this for the present. Let us now see 
why the people of this island are called 
Chingalas, for that is the name they go by all 
over the East. 


It must be remembered that the Grsl 
inhabitants ol Ceibn started commercial rela¬ 
tions with those of the Coeomandcl coast, who 
knew their origin and called them Galas,’* 
which in the language of these people signifies 
degraded people. They liad heard, in fact, that 
they had betaken themselves there because they 
had been banished from their own country. Il 
is also said that for the same reason the island 
was formerly called Uleuare, which mean s the 
Kingdom of the island, though :l is commonly 
held that Vigia Raja called it Lamcab. that is. 
Holy Land.* on account of the marvellous 
fertility and richness of the soil, for, at the time, 
it produced rinnamnn and other aromatic plants 
in great abandonee. By and by, the Chinese, 
in whose hands all the trade and commerce ol 
India remained fox several year*, heard of that 
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plusieurs annees) etuseut cognoissancc de ce 
bo)* de canelic. qni abondoit en ceste Isle, & 
y nauigeassent a ceste occasion tort souuent, 
plusieurs mardiand* Chinois trouuans le lieu 
beau, commode, &. fertilic, s'y arresterent. 
sestans la manc2 & habitues, tellemeut qu'Us 
appellcrcnt tears eniana Chingalas. faisans vn 
assemblage du nom Chin, qui est le snrszne que 
Chinois & Galas, qni esl 1'appellalioii ancicnue 
des habitans de ceste Isle, scion qn‘ a este dit. 
Et bien qu an commancemcnt on nommoit taut 
seulement Chin galas, etna qtu estoient nais 
d en Cliinois & d’vne femme du pals . toules- 
fois ccnnroe anec le temps, ks peres de ces 
enfans assistez de la puissance des Chinois. 
qui conunandoient a la marine c6me font main- 
tendt les Portugais, cussent eu le dessus de 
tout U teste des hahitans de I Isle, ils sc 
nomaierent tous Chingalas Quant au nom de 
Ceilan, qn'on donne a present a toute I'lsJe, 
queKiues vns pensent qu'il a este prins dvn 
naufrage des Chinois tod notable, qui arriua 
es bancs ou escueils proches de ladictc Isle, 
on se perdit vne grande ilotte de Chinois car 
Nilao en leur Unguc veut dire hancs; & Chin. 
C hinms ; dont a este compose le nom Chinilao, 
duquel on i jadis nomine ceste Isle par tout 
I Onent. rnais commt le temps scion la cons- 
tome i mange pen A pen quelques lettres, & 
adoud les autres on l'appelle maintenant auec 
vn pen de variation Ceilan. 

Mais il y a vne gride dispute entre ks 

raphes de ce temps, sqauoir mon. si ceste 
isle de Cedi, esl celle qne Plinc & les ancicns 
Romains & autres cut apptlle Toprvbane. 
Car il en y a aucuns qui estiment que e'est 1’lslc 
que maintcn&i on nomine Sumatra, situee vis k 
i i -i de Malaca , toutesfois consult rant ce que 
Ptolonrfe en dit. 1 d autres raisons, que nous 
dedturons tout maintenant il me scmble asseurc 
que ceste Isle de Ceilan est la Taprobane des 
undent , & non celle de Sumatra Car Pto- 
tomec a situ* la Taprobane par deqa le Gange, 
otvjs u vis du cap de Cori, qne maintenant oti 
ncrmme Common, qui est la situation prop re de 
Cdlan. & ne conuient aucunement a I’lsJe dc 
Sumatra D aillrurs ce que Pline raconte. qu'au 
temps de l'Erapcrcur Claude, il y cut vn «r» 
affranchi de Annins Plocamns citoyen de Rome, 
icquel nauigeant aupres de 1' Arabic, fut emportc 
far l r unpetnosite d'vn vent de Nort. dans qninre 
lours, eu I’lslc Taprobane. est fort vray tembla- 
ble: si par la Taprobane nous prenons risk 


cinnamon which was thriving so well in that 
island and sailed thither frequently for it. 
Several of these Chinese merchants, finding 
the place attractive, convenient and fertile 
settled there, married, and became accustomed 
to the place. They called their children Chin- 
galas, uniting the word Chin, which means 
Chinese, and Galas which is the ancient name, 
as we have said, of the inhabitants of that i<d«n«| 
At first only the offspring of a Chinese man and 
a native woman were called Chingalas. but after 
some time, as the fathers uf these children, 
supported by the inilnencc of the Chinese, who 
then ruled the sea as the Portuguese do now, 
gained the ascendency over the rest of the in- 
liabitants, they were all called Chingalas. As 
for the name Ceilan, at present given to the 
^holc island, some are of opinion that it got its 
origin from a great wreck, in which .i powerful 
Chinese fleet was lost on some banks or reels 
ch»e to the said island. For Nilao m their 
language means banks, and Chin. Chinese ; hence 
the compound Chinilao’• by which name the 
island was formerly known everywhere in tile 
East. But as happens, time has by and by 
worn away a few of the letters and softened the 
others, and it is now commonly known by the 
slightly altered name ol Ceilan. 


There is a great discussion among the Geo¬ 
graphers of our days as to whether this island 
of Ceilan i» the one called Taprobane by 
Plmy, •» the ancient Romans and others. ’ ° 
There are some who maintain that it {Taprobane) 
is the island now called Sumatra, which is 
si t ns ted opposite Malaca. However, in the light 
ol what Ptolemy ' ' say* of it and for other 
reasons we shall adduce presently, it seems to 
me certain that this island ol Ceilan and not 
Sumatra, is the Taprobane of the ancients. In 
fact, according to Ptolemy, Taprobane lie* on 
this side of the Ganges and opposite cape Cori, 
now called cape Common, which is the very 
positiou of Ceilan, and decs not in any way 
correspond to that of Sumatra. Besides what 
Pliny relates that, in the time of the Emperor 
Claudius a freedman of the Roman citizen 
Annius Plocamus, sailing off Arabia, was driven 
in the space of fifteen days to the island of 
Taprobane by a strong wind is likely enough, 
u by Taprobane we understand Ceilan. which 
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dc Ceilan, qui n est qu'a cinq cens lieues de 
l'Arabic : tnais non pas prcnant ta Taprobane 
pour I'lsk de Sumatra. qui cn est plus de milk 
licufcs loing Et de taict comrac par ce moycn 
k commerce entre les Remains, & crux de 
cestc Isle comounp, il est croyabte que les 
Remain* y bostirent tout plein de tn ai vins . Car 
au Royaume de lalanapatan on y trouue encore 
force ruines de bustiments ancicns /aids a la 
Remain*. Et en I'm d’icrus fan 1575. lean 
Mello de S. Payo Capitaint pour lors de I'lsk 
de Manor, vouianl fair bastir quelquc edifice cn 
tadite Isle. & faisant tirer de la picrre des 
fondements de cts rieni edifices, les esclaues 
qui cauoient, trouue rent quelques pieces de 
mdnoye de cuiure & d‘or, qui auoient au tour 
des kttres la tines : lesquellcs cn partie estoient 
de&ia gastees. & a demy cifocees- Toatesfois 
on y renuurquoit encore ces quatre. CJt.M N. 
d’ob tl estoit aise a cognoistre qu'il y a en truiic 
entre les habitans de ceste We. A. les Ronums, 
Or ces esdaues qui auoient trouue ces pieces, en 
port*rent quelque* vnes k lean Mello. lcquel 
sen retournant des Indes en Portugal fan 1590. 
les portoit quit & fay : mats parce que le 
nauirc, ou il s'estoit em barque a net Emanuel de 
Sousa Contigno, qui sortoit d’esfre Viceroy des 
lndes. fit naufrage. & lay auec ksdites pieces 
se perdirent, on ne les a pas ent?s de par deqa : 
combien qu'il y a gem digues de fey, qui ks 
onl veufis en l’lnde. & onl tesmoigne ce que 
dess us 

Quant a ce que Plinc dit que la Taprobane 
est vis it vis du cap Colaico, confirme nostro 
dire. Car k cap de Common estoit lors appclk 
ainsi, pare* que qu'il appartenoit (comme 11 est 
probabk) au Royaume dc Colan, qui n est guere 
loing de li, dc iadis estoit f vn des plus renno- 
m» , Sc puissans de find*, dL anriuoit iusques 
audit cap. Plusieurs-aulres ebeses. que Plinc 
rap port c la de ceste Isle seroieot plus malaisees 
it verifier : toutesfoia il n cn y a pas vne. qtii 
preune que la Taprobane des andem soil risk, 
que n min tenant on nomine Sumatra, dc qni est 
sisc vis A via du cap de Sincapura. proche de la 
ville de Malaca. An reste il est certain que 
i~^.l-.n ^ |'vne des plus belles Isles du Leuant: 
car outre sa fertility dc richesse si grande 
quauons dit. il y a au milieu d'icdk des mon- 
tagnes toutes counertes d'arbres. qui meemrnt 
vne belle dc longue plain*, faicie cn forme de 
fond dc d'vn amphitestne. qu'ou diroit que 
la nature a vonlu bastir lit Or entre ces mon- 
tagnes. il en y a vne ssr toutes, qui est fort 
haute Sl droicte telkmenl qu'on eslime. qu’elk 


is only 500 leagues from Arabia, whereas it Is 
not (likely I. if by Taprobane understand 
Sumatra, which is more than 1.000 leagues 
away. And, in fact as commercial relations 
were opened in this way between the Romans 
and the people ol this island. It is probabk 
that the Romans bnilt houses there in great 
number. A 3 a matter of fact, there are still 
to be seen, in the Kingdom of Jaianapatan. a 
great many ruins of old buildings in Roman 
«,tyk In 1575. John Mello de S. Payo, the 
then Captain of the isle of Manar. had stones 
dug up from the foundations of these old edi¬ 
fices to be used in some building he was putting 
up in that isk The slaves who were engaged 
in the work found some coins in copper and 
gold with Latin characters ou them, which were 
already partly worn out and half obliterated. 
Yet the four letters C. K M. N ' could still 
be made out This was a proof that the 
Romans had traded with the inhabitants of Ibis 
island. The slaves who had found these coins 
brought some of them to John Mello who 
took *tbcai with him on his way home to 
Portugal from India in 1590 ; but the ship on 
which he bad embarked with Emanuel de 
Sousa Contingo, the late Viceroy of India, was 
wrecked : Mello perished, and the coins were 
lost with him for ever However, many trust¬ 
worthy people had seen them in India, and 
have testified to the fact |ust narrated 

Pliny says that Taprobane is facing cape 
Colaico. and this bears out our contention. In 
fact, cape Common was formerly so called, 
because it belonged (as seems probabk) to the 
Kingdom of Colan. which is not far off, and 
was formerly one of the greatest and most 
powerful in India, und extended to the said 
cape Several other things which Pliny there 
relates concerning this island cannot be so 
easily accounted for, yet, not one detail goes 
to show that the Taprobane of the ancient* ta 
the island now called Sumatra, which lies oppo¬ 
site cape Sincapura, not far from the town of 
Malaca. Be II as it may. there is no doubt 
tiial Ceilan is one of the finest islands ol the 
East Besides its great fertility and natural 
resources which we have mentioned, there rise in 
the centre of if mountains covered with trees, 
encircling a magnificent long plain, similar to the 
arena of an amphitheatre built there, so to 
«rpeak, by nature Among these mountains, 
their is one in particular so high and straight 
that it is estimated to be well-nigb seven leagues 
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a hien pres de sept lieuts de hauteur An 
vjnuuel d'icelk, 1 'cd troutre vnc petite plaine. an 
milieu de laqnelle se void encore vne pier re 
buctc cn forme de table esleuee sur terre 
de deux coudcea en haul, la on se raonstre 
cmpraiiit le vestige, ou la marque des pteds 
d'vn homrae, qu'on tient auoir estc vn grand 
sainct, A jadis estnr venu U d'vn Royaume de 
l'lnde notnme Deli, pour retirer as peoples des 
superstitions fabttleases. qu'ils croyoiet A les 
amencr a la coguoissance du vray Dien A 
cestc cause l'on rient a cc lien icy par dcnotion 
de fort loiug, si que bieu souuenl an y trouuc vn 
grand uombre de pelerius, de toute sorte A 
qualite de personues mats prtncipalement de 
logues, bien que ce soit vn pclermagc lort 
labourieux. Car outre les autres incommoditex 
A dangers du chetnin. pour tnonter 4 b chne 
de ceste montagne. il taut cn certains endroicts 
grauir par ccs rochers sur des gros clous, A par 
des ebaisnes de ter, qu' on y attache, pour se 
i«*nir ferine Quelques vns estiment que ceste 
marque on vestige est de 1'Eunuche de la Royne 
de Candace, baptize par S. Philippe Diacrr, 
conune il est escrit aux Actes des Apostres. Et 
de fhict il y a qnelque vray-semblance en cela. 
Car entre autres escriunins, S. Dorothee Eues- 
que de Tyr, qui vivoit du temps de Constantin 
le grand, lesmoigne que cest Eunuche prescha 
1'Euangilc de tiostre Seigneur en 1’Arabie 
beureuse. & par toute la coste de b raer rouge, 
A pareillement en b Ta pro bane. 

Au demeurant. hien que cest Isle a este 
tout vn long temps regie A gouurmee par vn 
sent. toutesJois lors que les Partugais arrine.rr.nl 
es Indcs cite estoit dinisee en neat Royaumes. 
Le premier, du coste du Ponanl estoit celuy de 
Colombo, qui prend vne grande hande de la 
coste Occidental de 1'Isle. la on les Portugais 
ont vne tres-torte place sur le port de b cite 
pnncipale. appellee aussi Colubo : A c est l.i ou 


high. *» At the top there is a small level place, 
in the centre of which is still to be seen a kind 
of stone table about two anus' length above 
the ground. Impressed on il they show the 
vestige or footprints of a man, who is held 
to have been a great saint, and to have come 
there formerly from a Kingdom in India named 
Deli, to withdraw these people from the false 
superstitions they believed, and to bring them 
to the knowledge of the true Cod. For this 
reason, people come in pilgrimage to this spot 
trom great distances. Very often, crowds oi 
pilgrims are to be met there : all manner and 
quality of persons, but principally logues, and 
that in spite ot the hardships of the journey. 
Indeed, apart from the difficulties and dangers 
ol the way, they must, at certain places, in 
order to reach the summit, scale the rock on 
strong nails, and by means of iron chains 
hooked on these in order not to lose their 
balance Some think that this mark or foot¬ 
print is that ol the Eunuch of the Queen of 
Candace, * • whom the Deacon Philip baptised 
as is related in the Acts of the Apostles. This 
is not altogether improbsthle ; for among other 
writers, St Dorotheus. Bishop of Tyr, *’ a 
contemporary of Constantine the Great, relates 
that this Eunuch preached the Gospel of the 
Lord in Happy Arabia, and all along the Red 
Sea and also in Taprobanc 


Whatever it may be, this island which bad 
been for a very long time ruled and governed 
by a single King, was, when the Portuguese 
arrived, divided into nice Kingdoms *» The 
first, an the West, was that ot Cal urn bo which 
occupied a long strip of land along the West 
coast of the is l a n d There the Portuguese have 
on important stronghold, dose to the harbour of 
the p ri nc i pal town, also called Columbc Here 
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sc trciiuc U nuilkort cancllc, A. en pins grande 
abondancr, qu'en lent le rest* dc l Isle : Le 
second eat dim 1 vers U plus Australe poincle de 
l isle & sappclle le Royaume de Gale, qui con¬ 
line da costc du Leuant an Royaume de laula, 
Sc du Nor» a celuy de T a na i u i ra . Le Royaume 
de eat »u cocar de I’Isle tout ciiuironnc 

dcs monLagnes. ayant du coste du Leuant celuy 
de Vilapen Maiv tes plus Orkntaus sur Li 
costc dc mer. vaiit les Royaume* de Balecalou. 
Sc vti plus haul ver le N’orL celuy de Triquiui.- 
malt. Sc par dessus encore, celuy de laiunapu- 
tan, auquel uulis Appartenoit l Isle de Manar, 
qut 11 'eit distinguee dc Ccilan qtic par vne 
r 1 mere qui sort de caste cy. Sc arrouse dc deua 
coster ccllc la. Or le Roy de lalauapalnn, qui 
regnoil du temps que Martin Alfcnse de Sosa 
cstnit Gonutnieur des hides, lor* qut le B P 
Xauier y aborda, ful celuy qui tua le dernier 
des successcnrs dc Vigia Raja ; le^uels anoiit 
■ u’jqu'a ce temps rctenu le ncm Sc t* d ignite 
d'Enipcreurs de loute ceslc Isle Car lament 
qu’ellc ful diuisee cn plusicurs Royaumes. comme 
nous auons dit, si est<e qnc cehiy qui estoit 
yssu de la race du Soled, comnic ils croyoienl. 
estoit ncinnie Empereurdc Supericur des a litres, 
& a ce 5 t« occasion tons les habitans dc l isle 
luy deieroient beau coup plus dhonneur qua 
tout k reste des Roys. Et I'liomroage qu'iU luy 
faisoient. estoit hiru Ul. qu ils nc t cussent pour 
rien dn anradc voulu laire a quclqu'autre Prince, 
pour grand Sc puissant qu’il cut este. sinon qnil 
fut descend a dc ceste race Mais U peri id ic Sc 
desloyauto du Roy de laianapatan. mil tin 4 
ceste lignee. par U mort du dernier Empcreur 
de Cedan, teqnel il tua de ceste scrtc. t^uelque 
temps auparauant qne les Portugais ne viiucnt 
en l'lnde. les desoendans par lignc masculine de 
Vigia Raja qui auoient tonsiours de pc re en fils 
succcdr an lilire d'Erapereur. prindrent hn en 
vn nomine Prca Bandar. Icquct « voyant sans 
entans made*. qui luy puissenl succcder cn son 
Royaume de Cota. Sc au tiltrc d Empereur de 
Ceilan. niariu vne fille vniqtte qu il auoil. i vo 
qui estoit ausai sorti du mtim t cstoc. uomme 
par les habitans Ticaua Bandar, bien que les 
Portugais. ie nc SKjay ponr quelle occasion, 
l appcllcnl conmiuncmeut Iribuli Pandar. Cts- 
tuy-cy ayaitl espouse U fdle de Prea Bandar, 
suoceda a pres 1» mor! dc son bean pere. tant an 
Royaume dc Cota, qu k sail tiltre d'Eznpcreui ; 
d antant quil estoit encore de cede race taut 
renommee du Soled, oresqu en ligne eallaterale. 
Mats bicn tost apres suruindrent en son Roy. 
anme de grands tnmultes. & remntments poor 
tcvquclv il fnl ran trained de vuyder le pals * 
telle merit qu'ayit plk bagage. Sc lait a mas de 
tons ses thresort. qni cstoient lort grids Sc pre- 
otin, U sc retire au Roy de lafanapatan, comme 


grows cinnamon of a better quality and in 
greater quantity than anywhere else m the 
island- The second (Kingdom) lies to the 
Southernmost point ot the island, and t» called 
thy Kingdom oi Gale. It touches the Kingdom 
of Liula on the East, and that of Tonauoc* on 
the North The Kingdom of Cande lies id the 
heart of the island, and is altogether surrounded 
by mountains. It tou ches the Kingdom of 
VLbtccn ou the East Those farthest to the 
East along the coast arc. the Kingdom of Bate- 
calou. and higher up to the North, that of 
Triquiuamalc. Further North still, there is 
the Kingdom of Jafanapatan To this last 
belonged in former days the isle ol Manar. 
which is separated from Ceilan only by a river, 
which flows tram the latter and waters tile 
former on two sides. It was the King reign¬ 
ing in Jafanapatan. at the time when Martin 
Alfonso de Sousa was Governor of India— 
when Fr. Xavier landed there—that put to 
death the last of Vigia Raja * successors, who 
had up to that time retained the name and dig¬ 
nity ol Emperor of the whole island- For. 
although it had been divided as we have said, 
into several Kingdoms, yet the one they believed 
to be the Sun’s olfspring. was named Emperor and 
considered above the rest and. for this reason, 
all the inhabitants of the island used to pay 
him greater honour than to all the other Kings. 
And the homage they paid him was such as they 
would never, on any account, have accorded 
to any other Prince, however great and power¬ 
ful, thal was not a scion of tliat race. The 
perfidy and treachery of the King of Jafana 
patan, however, put an end to this lute, by 
putting to death the last Emperor of Ceilan. 
It was done in this way. Not long before the 
Portuguese landed in India, the truJe descend¬ 
ant* of Vigia Raja, who had. without a break, 
inherited the title of Emperor, from father to 
son. ended in one named Prca Bandar Having 
no mal e issue to succeed him on the throat of 
Cota and to the title ol Emperor ol Ceilan. be 
gave his only daughter in marriage tp on* 
Ireionging to the same slock, called Tieitta 
Bondar by the natives, though the Portuguese, 

1 do not know why. commonly styled turn 
Tribuli Pandar. This man. having married 
the daughter ot Prea Bandar, succeeded to both 
the throne of Cota and the title of Emperor, 
on the death of his father-in-law. since be also 
belonged to that famous race of the Sun though 
collaterally. Soon afterwards, great risings and 
insurrections occurred in hia Kingdom, which 
forced him to leave the country In conse¬ 
quence. he packed up. gathered all hi* treasure* 
which were many and predon*. and fled to 
the King of Jafanapatan. as to a sure reluge 
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a vn asyie. Sc port asscurc, csperant trouacr cn 
luy vn bon abry Mais il fnt bien trompe, car 
cestuy-cy lay an l en son pomioir, Sc tons sea 
thresors auec. se garda hies de lascher prise. & 
Ic laisser aller ; ains il l'arrevta de sorte. qu'il le 
fit moorir proditoirement. U ce qu cm deni, pour 
luy auoir ses thresors, rampant par c* moyen 
lout droid, Sc d'hospitalite. & de loyaute. Par 
le deccz de ccstuy-cy. la race tant rtnammet du 
So led vint k s'eclypser cn ceste Isle U, tout 
ainsi quelle anoit fciilly au dela du Ganges long 
temps auparauant Car fl n cn resta qu vn seul 
tils de ccstuy-cy, qui tut tue par le Roy de 
Iaianapatao, & de la Idle de Prea Bandar, leqnel 
pour eschapper la cruaute du meurtrier de son 
perc s'enfuit a Goa pour se mettre scabs la 
protected du Gonnerneur dcs lndcs. Sc auoir 
raison tant de b mort de son perr. que dc 
I'iniure que luy iaisort le Roy de laianapabn 
luy retenant tons ses moyens. Estant done a 
Goa. il se rend it Ch rustic n. & hit nomine en son 
baptesme Don lean . depuis 3 sen alia en 
Portugal, oo il a este plusieurs anuses pour- 
suyuant son rcstablissement Et jacoit que les 
Portugais l appdlent Roy de Ceilan, commc 
scion le drokt il lest, dc a yen I faict beanccup de 
c hoses pour le remettre en ses estats: toutesfois 
11 nest point encore entre en b succession de 
ses ayeulx. ores qu'il se soil mis depuis si long 
temps sotihs leurs aisles, Sc protection : Sc qu'il 
se soil enaieilly anpres d eux, sans auoir bisse 
des cnlans. qui luy possent sncceder. 

Pour demander done cdpte tant de ces 
imures (sites an legitime Empereur de Ceilan. 
par le Roy dc Laianapatan. que des cruantcz 
barbares. qu'il ezeenta contre les martyrs de 
l isle de Manar, ainsi qu a csle dit au premier 
liure. le Viceroy Don Constantin fils du Due de 
Bregance. I'vne des plus nobles, Sc anciennes 
maisons de Portugal, partit dc Goa I'an 1560 
menant quant Sc foy me belle finite pour aller 
ebastier ce meschant Roy de tant d'inhununitea. 
qu'tl auoit odmis. Sc de plusieurs autres torts, dc 
injures qu'il auoit faict ana Portugal*. Or bien 
que Ladite llotte, pour auoir eu ks vits con- 
traires, ne print pas Ur re si a poincl qu'il cut 
esle de besoing : dc que b trap grande confLance 
des Portugais mit en partic les affaires en dan¬ 
ger : brief que ies maladies qui se glisserent 
parmi I’armce firent retirer le Viceroy plustost 
qu il n east desire ; toutesfois le Roy de lafana- 
pabn tut bien chastie pour ce coup Car U 
pnncipalc riU de son Royaumc dans Uquellc 
il alUndit le camp du Viceroy, fut prise par 
force dc saccagec, le harbour Dei tmoms se sauua 
ab fuite. dc se retira dans les bois. qu'il y a U 
fort espaiv Ccpendant on mit au fil de 1'espee 
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and haven, hoping to fmd in him a protector. 
but lie was sadly mistaken. Having him and 
all his treasures in his power, the King oi 
Jafanapabn took good care not to miss his 
chance and let him go. Thus, he detained him 
by force, and, in order to secure his treasures, 
foully murdered him. as they say. Against all 
the rights of hospitality and toyalty By Ins 
death this so renowned race of the Sun became 
extinct in the island, as had happened beyond 
the Ganges long before. The only son of the 
King oi Jafona pa tan's victim and Prea Bandar's 
daughter fled to Goo to escape thi cruelty ol 
his father's murderer. There he sought the 
protection ol the Governor of India, and redress 
for the cruel death of his lather and the 
injustice the King of Jaianapabn had done him 
by robbing him of all his property. In Goa, 
he became a Christian and received at his 
baptism the name of Don John. Afterwards, 
he sailed to Portugal, where tor several years 
he tried to obtain hia restoration. The Portu 
gucse call him King of Ceibn. as indeed he Is 
by right, and even tried hard to reinstate him 
but, in spite of his having been under their 
shelter and protection for such a Ling time 
he has not yet succeeded to the throne of Ins 
forefathers He grew old in Portugal, leaving 
no issue to succeed him 


In order to avenge the great miushoe the 
King ol Jafanapotan had done to the bwfnl 
Emperor of Ceibn. as well as his barbarous 
cruelty to the martyrs of the isle of Manar. 
which we have related in the first hook, the 
Viceroy. Don Constantine, son oi the Duke of 
Bragauca. a most noble and ancient family of 
Portugal set out from Goa in 1560 with a 
powerful fleet to punish the w irked King for 
ail his misdeeds. * The Ptartugaeae them¬ 
selves had grievances of their own to set right 
The fleet experienced contrary winds and 
could not touch land as soon as •»' needed ; 
the loo great confidence which the Portuguese 
had in themselves also endangered somewhat 
the situation : lastly, sickness broke out in the 
army. Owing to these circumstances, the 
Viceroy had to withdraw sooner than he Liked. 
The King of Jaianapatan. however, was severely 
punished. The principal town of his Kingdom, 
where he was awaiting the Viceroy, was taken 
and sacked. But the wretch managed to escape 
into a thick forest near by ; many of his sub¬ 
jects. however, were put to the sword, others 
were made prisoners . among them the Prince 
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beaucotip de bes yiu, d’aut res furent laicts pn- 
vmi nifr t 6c noiinucmdut Ic Prince herilier dn 
Royaume. qui ful pris auec vnc bonne partic 
des thresors dudit Roy; finakmit apres qu il 
ent demrttrc qurlqucs »ours cache dans les bob. 
il lot oontrainct d'enuoyer priei le Viceroy de 
vouloir entendre a quelqnc appoinctemcnt, pro- 
mettant d'accepter toutes les conditions instes 
qa'on lay voudroit imposer Le Viceroy an 
oommancemcn t se mostra »n pen difficile . ruais 
en fin voySt quil n'auoit pas lotsir de s'arrestcr 
la dauAtagc, & qut ses seldaU se diminnotent 
Icri, k cause dest maladies qui en despcchoiit 
bcaucoup, il fut d'anb de hty octroyer la pair, 
tuoyennani quelqoes conditions: 6c ha trois 
principales furent celles cy ; La premiere : One 
ic Roy de lafanapatait. canunc vassal 6c tribu- 
tairc do Roy de Portugal Iny feroil hommage. 
ic luy payeroil tons les ans certain tnbut : La 
seccndc. Qn'il nc molcsteroit point auenn de ses 
vuaur, qui vonsbt se rendre ChrcstiL ains les 
lairroit vinre confurmemCt aux loix de la ioy & 
Religid Chrestiennc. qu ils auroient recent; Et 
pour la dermcre qull ccdcroit an Roy de Portu¬ 
gal L Isle de Mnnar. & tout le droid qn il y 
pouTToil j amais pretendre. Ces conditions don- 
ncts d vne part, & accepteesde I'aatre, le Vice¬ 
roy se saisit de l'lslc de Manar. y laii a nt hastir 
vne forteres.se, oh il laissa vne bonne garnison, 
\ pour pins d'as5curance. dix nauires bien armez 
& eqoipez : afxn de nett oyer ceste mer de cor- 
saires. 

Mab oe que le Roy de lnfana patan & plos- 
lntrs autres Princes de Unde regreterent le pins, 
Int la perte d’vne dent d vn Singe htanc. qui 
estoit adarte comme cliose diuine de U plus part 
des Oentils du Leaant Car ils croyoient que 
ce Singe auoil est £ jadb vn grand Dien, A. en 
contoient dcs choses si estranges, & si absurdes. 
qu'elles ne meritent pas d est re rapport ees en ce 
lieu. Settle mail Ten diray vne de ces fables : 
3 fin que par la on cogiicrbse le restc lb disent 
done, que ce Singe hlanc. appelle jadb Hani- 
manl. snail est. Dteu antrefob, mal» Ay ant 
commis certain pec hr grand 6c enomie, tl fnt 
degrade, & anec Iny plusienrs milliers tie 
sc m blab les Dicux tesqueb inrent transformer 
en Singes- A pres done qn'Us furent chassez du 
del 6c enuoycz va bas cn terre, ils choiairent 
pour tear dctnrnre le pais des Batiages. 4 le 
lieu, on est mamtenant la vflle de Peri mat. en 
laquelle (edit Haniniant ent tout vn long temps 
I'Empire sur ceste race celestiellc ties Singes. 
Mab quelque mes-adtrenture Iny arrina, poor 


who was heir to the Kingdom was taken along 
with a good part of the treasures ot the said 
King. Finally, the King, after biding for a 
few days in the woods, was obliged to ask the 
Viceroy for an interview, promising to accept 
any just conditions they would be pleased to 
impose The Viceroy was, at first somewhat 
reluctant, but as he was arable to delay there 
any longer, and as sickness was largely thin¬ 
ning the ranks of bis army, he at last decided 
to make peace on certain co nd i tion s. Of these 
the three most important were as follows : 
Grst that tlse King of Jafanapatan, as vassal 
and tributary of the King of the Portugal, shall 
promise him allegiance and pay him a yearly 
tribute secondly, that he sliall not molest m 
any way those ol his subjects who would 
become Christians, but shall let them free to 
live in accordance with the tenets of the 
Christian laitti and religion they shall have 
embraced ; *• and lasUy. that hr shall cede to 
the King of Portngal the isle of Manar with 
all hb rights thereto. These conditions being 
proposed on one side and accepted on the other, 
the Viceroy took over the bland of Manar. 
constructed a fortress upon it. left behind a 
strong garrison, and for greater security ten 
well fitted and well armed vessels to clear the 
sea of privateers 


But what the King of Jafanapatan and 
several other Princes of India deplored most of 
(ill was the loss of a White Monkey s tooth 
which bad been held sacred and worshipped 
by practically all the Pagans of the East lit 
fact, they believed that that monkey had been 
a great god lormerly. end related such absurd 
Tin,I incredible stories about it as art not worth 
telling here I shall, however, give one of 
them; the others ate just of the same kind 
This while monkey, they say, Hammant by 
name, had been a god. but on account of somr 
great and enormous sin c o m mitted by him, bxd 
lost that dignity together with many thousands 
ol gods like him. who were changed into 
monkeys. Driven then from heaven and sent 
here below to earth, they chose the country 
of the Badagas lor a dwelling, at a spot where 
the town of Perimal is now situated. There 
the said Hanimant ruled for a long time over 
this heavenly race of monkeys But mis¬ 
fortune befell him, and he was forced to leave 
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laqoelle il fut contraint de vuidcr U pats. Sc %e 
retircr jillcars. Ne voyant done attcun lieu 
a&seure cn la terre ferine, il delibere de s en 
all<rr a I'lsle de Ceilan ; mars cstant arrme an 
cap dc Rcuianaiuor, Sc n’ayanl trouuc aucun 
nanire. ny autre vaisseau. pour pascr de la A 
l isle de Ceilan, Lis content qu’il tranersa toot ce 
bras de mtr, en faisant force sauts & aim de 
ue at moUillrr les pates qu'a chasque taut il 
crea vne Isle dcssoubs sea pieds. tellemcnt qu its 
disent que les monccanxde sable, qu'ily a entre 
ce Cap & Indite fsle, sont lea Isles, quHani- 
mant crea. pour sc rendre le passage pita sear. 
Sc facile. Voila 1’vne des fables, qu ils content 
de ce singe Wane : lequd venant k meunr en 
I'lsle de Ceilan. il* ont garde ceste scale reliqne 
d'tceluy. k s^auoir la dent, que nous auons dit 
auoir este estimee. Sc teuuc de tous les Pay cos 
de ces quartiers coniine chose sacrt-saincte Sc 
diuine. Bnef tear snperstilion Sc talk nrriuoit 
iasqa’A Id, qne le Roy de Pegu, 1'vn des plus 
puyssans Sc riches de I'Onrnt, ennoyoit tous les 
ans des Ambassidcurs a I'Empeirur dc Ceilan. 
an pounotr duquel ceste deni estait. qui Iny 
apportuient de beaut Sc riches presens au n<5 de 
leur Roy : a cello fin qu i! Icnr laissat prendre 
la tonne Sc figure dc La dent dn singe blanc. cn 
vne masse compose de ciuette, d'ambre gris, de 
muse. Sc autres semblablcs drogues aromati- 
ques, laquelle ils portoient tout expres dans vn 
cotfret d’er, pour sertnr en lien de cunt, ou 
s'impriniasl ceste dent la Car non contens 
d’en auoir la figure telle quelle ils vouloient. 
pour satistaire » lour tollc Sc superstitiense deuo- 
lion, auoir aussi la vraye longueur Sc grossenr 
dudit os: & pource ils apportoient ceste masse, 
afin que la dent y appliquec. laissat cn vn cost* 
emprainte la figure d'vne des (aces, Sc I'autre de 
I'autre cosie. Toni cecy faisoient-ds pour auoir 
le vray modcle de ceste d£t. & i'adorer au lieu 
d'elle mesme. puis qu’ils tie pouuoienl autre- 
merit joiiyr de ceste grande reliqne <lu singe 
blauc. Voilii ou !e Diahle conduit les homines. 
Inn qu’il leur a pourhe les yeux dc la raison, 
par vn jnstc jngement de Dien. Car ayant eu 
le moyen de cognoistre la verite. its ont mieux 
aiwe adherer an raeusonge. pour suyurc plus 
librement leurs passions desordonnCcs. Mats 
retournons A nest re histone Ceste dent, qoi 
ruoit este vn fort long tips entre les mains de 
I'Einpereur de Ceilan, yssu de ceste race fabu- 
leuse du Soled, estimee de Iny & de tous les 
Gerttils de 1'Orient pour le plus precicux thresor 
qu il eust. apres qn il se fut retire au Roy de 
laianapatan. A qu'il eu! este proditoirement 
occis par ieeluy. vinl au pounoir de ce tyran 
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the place and seek refuge somewhere else. Not 
finding any place safe on the continent, be de¬ 
cided to cross over to the island of Ceilan. On 
reaching cape Remanancor. and not finding 
any ship or vessel to take him over to the 
island of Ceilan, lie crossed this strait, they 
say, in a number of leaps, and in order to avoid 
wetting his paws he created an isle under his 
feet at each bound, so that Die sand banks lying 
between cape Remanancor and the said island 
are. they say, the islands which Hammnnt 
created in order to make the passage sale and 
easy. This is a specimen of the stories they 
tell of this white monkey He died in the 
island Ceilan and the people kept lists one relic 
of him. namely the tooth which, as we have 
said, was held as something sacrosanct and 
divine by the Pagans ol these parts. In short, 
their folly and superstition went so far that 
the King of Pegu, one of the richesl and most 
powerful Kings in the East, used to semi 
ambassadors each year to the Emperor of 
Ceilan. in whose possession the famous tooth 
was, Waring rich and precious presents in the 
name ol their King. He asked Uial they should 
be allowed to lake a cast ol tin* while monkey's 
tooth, not in wax but in a paste made of civet, 
grey amber, musk, and other aromatic drugs 
they had brought with them for the purpose 
in a golden casket- To satisfy their foolish and 
superstitious devotion, they were not content 
with an approximate idea but would have the 
exact length and thickness of the said bone. 
It is for this purpose that they brought the 
paste. They would imprint the tooth on the 
preparation, and take a figure of its two (aces. 
All this they did in order to have a perfect 
cast of the tooth which they could adore in its 
=tcad since they could not in any other way 
have this great rclir of the White Monkey To 
such lengths, by a just punishment of God. 
does the devil lead men alter blinding the eyes 
of their reason : for having the means ol know¬ 
ing the truth, they had preferred to adhere to 
falsehood in enter to follow their wicked 
passions the more freely. But to go on with 
oar story. This tooth had been for a long time 
in the keeping of the Emperor of Ceilan. the 
descendant of the fabulous race of the Sun. It 
was to him and to all the Pagans of the East, 
the most precious of treasures When this 
Emperor had fled to the King of Jafanapatan, and 
had been by him treacherously put to death, 
the relic passed over to that tyrant. Bui 
when the Viceroy Don Constantine seized his 
principal treasures, he (onnd this tooth set 
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U. Mats tors que to Viceroy Don Coustatin 
print ses priudpaux thresors, i) y trouua auss) 
ceste deni reuestui de beau coup d'or. 4 force 
pierrene : tenement qo'dlt tut mec le reate du 
bttiitt portte .1 Goa Mais le Roy de Pegu aussi 
tost qu’il s^eut, que les Portugais auotet ceste 
dent en leur ponuoir dcpeschu vne Ambassade 
iiu Viceroy pour le supplier de la iuy vouloir 
vendre. Ac en pre^nta au premier mot trois ecus 
mil esens. qn’il auoit enooye par son Anibassa- 
deur. partic cn or, partic en marchandises ; Ac 
si estent deli ben: de lacbepter a qtielque pris 
que ce Cast II y east U dessas grande diuer- 
site d'opinious: car les vns eatimosent ceste 
vente cstre non seulcoiet vtilc. mais encore 
licitc. & allegnoient d'vn caste, que puis que les 
Barbaras adoroient le inode le de ceste dent, il 
n‘y auoit nd plus de pedte d’adorer le Proto¬ 
type, Ac partant qu'on le leur pouuoit vendre . 
car iU ne feroient pas plus de mal 1‘ayanL que 
ue l ayout pas : &d'autne part que non settle¬ 
ment les affaires de 1'estat. mais encore ceux de 
la Rcligio s'en portercient mieux ; car Von aurnit 
moyen de fairc qttelque belle expedition aucc 
ces deuiers, qn'on tireroit de ce Roy barbarc 
tant pour le bien de 1'estat, que poor I'amplifi- 
catid de la Foy Chrestienne. & du cnlte diiun. 
Cestoit la plus commune sentence des Genlils- 
homnies. soudars. & antres gens qni n estoient 
guere entendus aux poincts de droict. Mais 
ceux qui auo&l vn pen plus de cognoissance dev 
lotx ditunes &- hitmaines, & qui n'estoient pas 
evblcufs par la splcndcttr de l or Sc de l’argent, 
opinoient tout an ccmtrairc. qne cela ne *e pott- 
noit fair* licitemEt Et le Viceroy tnestne estesit 
dr cci aduis. Tcutcsfois pour monstrer h ceux 
qui en parloicn! de differente maniere, que 
ceste vente n'estoit point permise, il urdoona 
que la question verotl ntise sur le tapis. Sc 
decider en plein cooseiL Ou il fit appeller, 
outre ceax qai auoient accoustume d'y eutrer & 
la pi us part de la Noblesse Portugaise, premiere- 
met I'Archeuesqoe de Goa, qui estoit tors Don 
Gas par. puis quelquw autres Prelats Sc Supen- 
eurs des Religions, brief les plus graues Thco- 
logtcns qui fussent k Goa, norameenirnt des 
Ordres sucre/ de S. Dominique. S Francis. Sc 
dc nos Ire Compaguie, Or }ai;oit qu’en ceste 
assemble il en y eust, qui opinerent qne ceia 
estoit loiviblc. moyennant que I’extat fut ayde 
de quclqoe bonne sooime dc denters. Voire 
mais il sen 1 return) rn, qui prcthdoit aller porter 
ceste dent an Roy de Pegu (aaec permission du 
Viceroy) alin que passant par le paia. il amassat 
les off ran ties qu'on toy dannernil pour la voir 
Ac baiscr, dont il pensoit retirer plus dc profit, 
que da gouuememcnl de la mctlleure place. Sc 
de plus de lucre qn'il y east cn I’lnde. Si eat-ce 
que les pins doctes Sc mieux sense/ nommee- 


with gold and nnmerous precious stones, and 
took it with him to Goa with the rest of the 
booty. As soon as the King of Pegu heard 
that the tooth had fallen into the hands, of the 
Portuguese, he sent an Embassy to the Vice¬ 
roy. asking to be allowed to buy the relic In 
fact, lie offered straight off 300,000 crowns, 
which he sent by his ambassadors, partly in 
gold and partly in kind, so ready was Ue to pay 
any price for il There was a great diversity 
of opinion ou the matter. Some were oi 
opinion that the sale would not only be profit 
able but even lawful. 1 be Pagans, they 
alleged, "worship a casl of the relic, it will 
be no greater sin to adore the Prototype, and 
therefore it may be sold. The case will be 
exactly the same, whether they had it or not. 
On tbe other hand, not only the affairs of the 
state but also religion will be the better for 
it . for with the money taken from this King 
a large expedition can be set on foot : as well 
for the benefit of the state as for the spreading 
of tbe Christian faith and divine worship Tins 
was the general opinion of the nobles, the 
soldiery and other people not well versed tn 
law. But those who understood divine and 
human laws a little better, and were not dxz/Ied 
by the glitter of gold and silver, took quite a 
different view of the matter, and held that the 
sale would not be lawful This was the opinion 
of the Viceroy himself. However, in order to 
convince those who thooght otherwise that the 
<^1- wa5 on lawful, he had the question brought 
up for discussion and decided in open council- 
Rpsldev the ordinary members, and a great 
many of the Portuguese Nobles, he also invited, 
first of all Don Gaspar. the then Archbishop of 
Goa . secondly some other Prelates and Supe¬ 
riors of Religious Orders In short the best 
theologians of Goa, namely those of the Order* 
of S Dominic. S Francis, and of our Society. • * 
In this assembly there were some who thought 
tbe sale lawful, il the state could secure by 
it a substantial sum of money. One even 
proposed to go with it in person to the King 
of Pegu, if the Viceroy would allow him. and 
collect on his way through the country, the 
alms the people would give him for looking at. 
and kissing the relk He estimated that he 
would in that way derive greater profit than 
was obtained by tbe government of the best 
of their settlements : in fad, more than was 
made in the whole of India. However, ttie 
learned and the more sensible, especially the 
Archbishop and the theologians held the con¬ 
trary, and showed dearly dial such a sale 
could not be made on any account In the 
first place, the Pagans held that tooth a sacred 
and holy object, whence it followed that il was 
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meat l'Archcaesque & tes Tbeologicns furent de 
contra ire opinion: Sc monstrcreut cLurcmcnl 
qu'on ne pouuoit faire aucuncmcnt vne Idle 
ventc En premier Ueu. pares qoe lea Barba res 
estunoict ceste dent com me chose saincte. Sc 
sacree . d'ou > ensuynoit qn'il ncstoit hooneste. 
ay A eux de 1' jut hep ter, ny aux Portugal* de U 
vendre En second lieu, d'autant one l’on ne 
pouuoit faire ceste rente aux Idolatres, sans 
qu'on fut participant da peebe d'ldolatrie qu its 
edmeitroient en ('adoration de cel oa infame 
Pour ces raisons & plosieurs autres. qtri furent 
deduites plus amplement. le Viceroy commanda 
qu'on loy apportat ceste dent; Sc 1'ayant mans- 
(ree a tons les assistans. afin qu'on recognenst 
que e'estoit la mesme qni auoit este prise en 
Ceilan, Sc qu'on ne pent dire par apres que 
e'estoit quelqur autre, il la fit premierement 
despoOillicr de tons ses ometuens trop riches, (t 
pretie in pour rne chose si rile. & si abomi¬ 
nable. Car tout aulour il y auoit force rubis Sc 
saffirs enc ha s sez, qui n'estoient pas toutesfois 
gucre gros. niais iort precieni, & de grande 
valeur. Puis fit porter vn brasier auec des 
charbons ardans, & vn mortier de bronze, dans 
lequel il la mit de sa proper main, A la fit en 
presence de Unite I'asscmhUe piler Sc reduire 
en poudre; finalement apres auoir este bien 
pnluerisec, 1’on jetta ces pond res dans le brasier 
a la veue de tons, d’ou sort it me (unite si 
puante. de de si mauuaise ode nr que lous, se 
boueboient le nez. ne pouuans endorer vne 
telle puanteur. Voila comment la diuine justice 
chastia ce merchant Roy de lafanapatan, qm 
auoit fait tuer les Martyrs de I'Isle de Manar, 
amsi qu'a este dit; Premierement en son Estat. 
le pnuant de I'lsle de Manar, Sc le rendant tri- 
butaire a ax Portugais Secondement en la prise 
de son fils aisne : troisiesxnement an sac de la 
principal viile de son Royaume : Sc finalemCt 
en la perte des thresors, qu'il auoit a masse k 
tart (c k droit. & nJ-meemenl de ceste dent du 
singe, qui estoit, selon lestime des Gen tils de 
I’lnde, le plus grand thresor qui fut en I’lsle de 
Ceilan. Mais b diuine vengeance ne s’arresta 
pas 1A, comme aussi la meschancete de ce Roy 
dt de ses successeurs DC print pas fin alors, 
comme nous verrons cy apres. avant au preala - 
ble raconte quelques choses qui arriuerent en 
ces eatrefaites parmy les Chrestiens de la 
Peschcrie. 


neither lawful for them to buy it nor lor the 
Portuguese to sell il Secondly, they could not 
sell it to the idolaters without participating in 
the sin of idolatry, which they would he guilty 
of in worshipping that vile bane. For these 
and many other reasons, which were fully 
explained, the Viceroy had the loath brought 
to him. and, showing it to all those who were 
present, that they might bear witness that it 
was the very relic taken in Ceilan, and to pre¬ 
vent people from saying later on that il was 
some other, he first of all had the jewels, too 
rich and precious for Koch a vile "ml hateful 
object taken oil. It was. In fact, set all round 
with a great many rubies and sapphires, nol 
very big. indeed, but very precious «mt ul 
great value. A brazier with hot coals wu» 
then brought, as well as a bronze mortar The 
Viceroy with his own hands placed the tooth 
in the mortar, and bad it pounded and reduced 
to powder in the presence of the whole 
assembly. At last, the powder was thrown 
into the hrazier in the view of all. The stencil 
that it gave forth was so horrid that, unable 
to stand it, they all held their nose. Such 
was the chastisement, with which divine justice 
visited the wicked King of Jatanapahm, who. 
as we have related, had put to death the 
martyrs of the isle of Manar. He was punished, 
first of alL la his dominions, by the loss of 
that isle of Manar and by becoming a tributary 
to the Portuguese ; secondly, by the capture 
of his eldest son ; thirdly, by the des traction 
of the first city in his Kingdom, and lastly, 
by the tos of the treasure lawfully and wrong¬ 
fully amassed, in particular, by the loss ot that 
monkey's tooth, which was io the estimation 
of the Pagans of India, the greatest treasure 
that existed in the island of Ceilan Divine 
vengeance, however, did not stop there The 
wicked King and his successors, as wc shall 
relate later on. did not desist from wrongdoing. 
But. first, we must give an account of some of 
tbc events that took place, mean while, among 
the Christians of the Fishery coast 


(To he aoniinued.) 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE “EPIGRAPHIA 

ZEYLANICA.” 


By H. C. P. L C.C.S. (Retired). and H. W. CODRWGTON, C.C.S. 


Foreword 

T HE •* pioneer editor," however erudite, of a specialised Periodical, such as is the " Eptgmphia 
Zeylamca," who essays to open tip new ground worked by his predecessors but in part, 
and that not quite satisfactorily, must inevitably stumble at limes into piltalls more or less 
embarrassing, whilst, despite exceptional difficulties, he continues with confidence to ** plough a 
lonely " and peculiarly hard “ furrow ." 

The following Critical Notes '*» (and others possibly to follow) hold in view one object 
sole and simple, namely, an attempt at cons/rncfivc criticism. This, it is hoped, will be as acceptable 
alike to the learned Professor who has been editing the " Eptgraphia Zeylamca " single-handed 
tor the past fourteen years or more in England, as to all those desirous of profiting by the scholarly 
labour that has earned for Mr. Don M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe the gratitude and respect of 
savants Interested in " Ceylon Epigraphy. ’ 

1. SUB INSCRIPTION OF MAH1NDA IV (AJ>. A7S-89I): AN0RADHAFU1A 

(Epigraph to Zeylamca. 1907, Vol. 1. Part III. pp. 113-120.) 

Site 

Owing to hazy recollection ol the relative positions of this stone slab and of Ihr 
Thu pa rams Dagaha. at Annradhapura. Mr. Wickremasingbe has, through inadvertence, given the 
site of the former incorrectly — 

ThU tn*txipticu be. a«u I he to-called •• stout-canoe, a few T»rd» u> ibe cast ol ibt Thuparaaia 
p. t .h. Uie Oalada JVaJigava, anusicd to lt>« Kiuth-e»*» d the Thoparama Dsph* within 

ita outer cnctonue. and only a lew yania hum llic .pet where the present hncrtptkxn ta. 

In reality, the inscribed slab (which was raised, and set np. by the Ardurotogtcal Survey 
about 1893 ), and the ‘‘ stone-canoe " near it. are situated a quarter of a mile or more from the 
Thu para ma Dugaba 

It within Archaeological Reservation between one ot the long granite troughs, 

known by the natives as gal-nru (“ stone-canoes rt ).and the massive brick-built edifice, locally styled 
• Maligdwa,'' which was excavated tn 1897 ( Arch l. Survey. Annual Report. 1897. p- 9) Both 
ot these are toeast ot the road—formerly known as the " Green Path, —leading north Irom the 

Sacred Rood" to join the Outer Grcular Road near the Kaftam Pakuna. or Twin Poods, 

about a mile northwards 

_ — - ■— ■■ 
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A reference in the Inscription to tbc Temple ol the Tooth Relic " f Dal-da-pt) induced 
Mr Wickmnasinghe "to identify the Tooth Relic House (Dhutha-dhatu-^haran), rebuilt by 
M&hinda IV in the centre of the town, with the rained site now known as the " Da/ada Mdli^dwa 
and close to Thnparama lUgaha." 

This view the tale Mr. E. R Ayrton combated ( Ceylon Asiatic Society " Note* and 
Queries.'' 1911. pp. xb-xlvi), contending that the "Tooth Relic Temple." which stood "in the 
middle of the City," was actually situated within the Citadel Enclosure, and might have been the 
completely mined structure (once "an imposing oblong building") laid bare by the Arctic illogical 
Survey in 1897. 

Of this lattrr nun.—which proved too fragmentary to be identified with any particular 
historical structure,—there survive ouiy a few tali pillars, and these wholly plain, in addition to 
some signs of basement-plinth found to be recessed in outline when excavated (Archl Survey. 
Annual Report. 1897, pp. 3, 4). 

Whether, or not. the existing ruin popularly known as the " Dalada Maltguwa ' (clearly 
marked oat by the handsome pillars of its sanctum, liniihed by unique vajrti- type capital*, as a 
fane of very special note; is the structure wherein the Tcotli was enshrined uninterruptedly for 
some centuries, since the time it was brought from India to Auuradhapura in the reign ol Kirti $rt 
Megh&warna (A.D. 304-3321. it is certain that neither is any ether ruined building hinted at by 
tradition, nor the claim ol the existing edifice lo be the actual Da/odd Temple questioned by 
Buddhist monks throughout the Island at this day 

It would seem most probable that the present pillared ruin, termed tbc " Dalada - 
Ataligawa.” if not the one and only shrine of the " Tooth Relit ' was in truth utilised, for a 
longer or shorter period, as the repository ol that palladium of Buddhism, prior to the abandon¬ 
ment of Anuradhapura as tbc Capital of Ceylon 

2. SUB INSCRIPTION OF QUEEN ULAVATI A.D. 1208-1212?: ANURADHAPURA 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica, 1911. Vol. I, Part V. pp. 176-182). 

Site. 

Mr Wickrcma3inghe writes :— 

This niicnbed sUh )• otic oi • number now lyin; si tbc premt*e» of Uit AjxIux>U>AicsI 
Commissioner'* Otluc si Annrsiltmfiurj Nobody »eciii* to know lor certain its crigituii tioni- hut as it 
t* placed lojclbcr with three iroxn Puliyao-ktitem, » small vtllxgs about Ivr and a ball mites north-east ol 
tbc present loam ol Anuradhspura. H also it supposed lo have come tram the same locality 

The slab was brought to the Kachcberi premises—until a Local Museum was provided 
some years later, the most suitable storage place lor S C Province antiquities—to 1891, As 
Mr Wickremasinghc was then Assistant to the Archaeological Commissioner at Anuradhapnra, 
he appears to have forgotten the tact 

Prior to removal, it was copied by Mr. Bell where it lay at the site of a presumed * Alms- 
Hall since excavated (Arch/. Survey. Annual Report. 1906. p. 12) which adjoins the present 
Civil Hospital on the north, and lies immediately to east oi tbc *’ Sacred Road " extension, the 
whilom " Green Path," since converted into a driving road. 
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3 PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF UDAYA I (A.D. 901-912): NOCHCIII-FOTANA. 

I Eptgraphiu Zeylanica, 1912, VoL n Part f pp, 5-8) 


Regnal Year. 

An eye-copy of this early Tenth Century inscription of a king, styled in it Ahha Sola- 
mevan and most probably identical with Udaya I (A.D. 901-912), was made by !he Archeological 
Commissioner during the course of a Grcuit in Tamankaituwa in 1897 lArcAf. Survey, Annual 
Report, p 11 : Ceylon Antiifuary. Vol III. pp. 202. 210). 

Mr Bell wrote m his Diary {September 24th ); 

The chancier* «« Mutually dear cm the wbok and there «u ao diHicntty lit ifjdms ihe mruda 
of Uie biijrlr puler ol thi* tihamba sanntoa and the rr-nal (Ulc-jtMa Solrrrut i «n 2nd yt*r, 7th de> 
dub half erf the mouth Karan Side. A and R each hear 1# lint* ct «ntn>r. C only A luuta, tial in »ddi 
dun hfinres ol na and nu»n in Urn relud , D u quite plain 

In 1903 A. P Siriwardhana, a trained Overseer of the Archeological Survey took an 
independent transcript from the pillar. 

Both these copies show that the actual regnal year i second) and month (A/avan) ol the 
grant were correctly recorded from the alone it sell in 1897 

Mr. Wickrcmasinghe edited the inscription in 19L2 trom an e slam page supplied by the 
Arctueotogica! Survey Department. 

Relegating to a footnote Ihe trne date "second year according to Mr. Bell {A. S. C. 
Annuo I Report. 1897, p. 11)," the Professor preferred to adopt an incorrect year and montli- 
•• no fva) vomit* V^pc.” 9th year : month of Wap>— interpolating a non-existing na to tit hi* 

own reading. 

The engraver’s wording of the lines (2-4* is clem enough even m Ihe ' wjuee«. and 
quite unmistakable on the pillar. It is 14 devanne Naruye uva satawuk (lava ie., second year, 
month of Navan. waning moon, 7th day. (See Plate I, 2) 

In line 6. Mr. Wickrcmasinghe reads •* Hefgamu This (as recorded in the Archaeological 
Commissioner s Diary) is doubtless in reality " Gtfgama (Sinhalese h and g being much alike • 
the archaic term of the modern name of Galegama. the neighbouring village. » 

4. SLAB AND PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS: PULIYAN-KULAM. BUPDHANNF-HELA. 
TIMB1RI-VEWA. ETA-VIRA-GOLLEWA AND P0L0NNARUWA 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica , Vol. I. 1911, Part V. pp. 182-200 ; Vol. II. 1912. 

Parts L pp. 9-14 : II 1914. pp 44-57) 


Tundi 


A word variously read by Mr Wtckremasmghe (See Plate I 1.3,5) x. r«(aa)ye (PuliyM- 
koUm 2h. 27). ttuiiM Buddhannc-beia C. 18 ’> Aindi (Timbm-vewa. B. 27)and tnndu** i Eta-vira- 
gollewa.c. 23 Polonnaruwa B. 24), in the texts ol the above inscriptions, published <n the 
•• Epigraphies Zeylanica.” is there left untranslated, as among terms which the Professor did not 
understand. 


S Til. wort ... r*»4 ** Ostm in Ml M/rtl *m*. rr*rm Ktyi*. » » «“• *• ««=*•* 

tb*n ofleml 
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Immediately tallowing this word occurs, in most cases under slightly diiiering forms, 
the kindred wordSall tcorreclly Soli) . and il is Uiis dose connection which affords the ready 
explanation of the combined terms 

The ■ ullcr expansion m the Puiiyaokulam dab (line* 26. 27) i» specially enlightening 
tlwttjjlt oddly enough. Mr Wickrtmasinghe has here gonr most astray in his rendering of the 
principal words 

Mr. Wtckretnasinghe reads ~Tufsajyf Softyy balat ryhen no-gasanu iso : which he 
translates. The Guardians at Tusaya and Soliya shall not throw or set ropes with nooses to 
catch cattle " 

With the sole amendment o 1 Tm*a'/yv into Tartdiyt— the correct spelling—the true 
meaning of the sentence becomes al once patent It in this - Toodiyan* (Psllavas) and Chojiyan* 
shah not set {or cast) nooses (i e.. within the lands appertaining »o this Buddhist temple). 

Tondai ntda. or Tondai mandalan (in its Sanskritised iorm TuDdira rnanriaia was 

the ancient Tamil name of the Paltava country, with Kjifichrpunmi a> its Capital pist as Cho!** 
mudalam was the country of the Chains In emit Southern Indian Inscriptions the names 
Tutulim, Chofu and Pandiya appear together, and in that order - 

The Ceylon inscriptions specified above and others are very explicit , n their persistent 
prohibition against these foreigners of alien race and religion-the likely fore runners o! the 
present day “ Pnnnikkans * —entering on Buddhist Temple property, in pursuit of their pro¬ 
fession as catchers of elephants. &c 

For there is definite prod in the Micro sen pi a ol lilhic Temple-grants issued by 
Sinhalese rulers that these foreigners hankered after more profitable game than mere cattle 

Tims, in a pillar still extant at Anuradhapura and also elsewherc.il is clearly (aid 
down :-<rfun mum no-bandnd iso that is -and ,they. i*. oocuersi shall not (be permitted to) be 
up elephants and horses 

The instances where the words Tnnth Soft occur m the •• Epigraph in Zey tunica (A) are 
tabulated below, with proposed corrections m the parallel column to right (flj. 

Puliyan-kulama dines 26 27)_ 




A I 8 

Tusayc So/rye hotel r f hcn no-gas onu tsa I Tundxye So/rye balm rvhfn no-gasanu 

Translation. 

• and Topdi and Cho|a guards shall not ncosi 
(elephants, &c.) within the Buddhist tcmpJi 

t _ Si M 


• The Guardian! at Tusaya and So|iya shall 
not throw or set ropes with nooses to catch 
cattle' 


<u</i*c no-vadna kat nui 


land!" 

Buddhinne-heU (Side C, hues tg-jo; 

Transcript. 

I Tariffi So\flj no-wadna hot tea 


* ** r * u ta*Vi.«r»Bi.c*»yjwi »,rm>lki ll «* 1 .,Bi. !• m.. reamer*,! 

Ctu* toil* luui •)» Stanth*. ■ '..um,( n.,,Z«* ^ *' TKnc 
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Translation 

“ *ri(l tudis* shall not enter - I '• and Tondiyan* and Chojiyan* shall not (be 

allowed to» enter (Ihe Buddhist temple laudi 

Timbiri-vewa (Side B lines 22-24). 


Transcript. 

(Soli Pkndi) -mbar no ko . vunu i So|i Tundl ber no-ko|avann rs* 


•’ Soli Paodi (Itall not 


Translation. 

" and Cho|iyans (and) Tondiyans ■.hall not |be 
permitted tot hare tom-tom* beaten (within 

&c.. &c.) 


Eta-vira-gollcwo (Side C. lines 23-25) 

Transcript, 

turuii (te) . - (mil vadnd fed. | Tundi Sofiyt gasun no-wadnu isd. 

Translation. 

••tundisr . shall not enter I •• and Tondi and Ch6)a noosers shall not (be 

allowed to) enter (&c. &c.)‘ 

Poloooamwa • Rtijo Mdligdwa. Side B, lines 24-26 1 . 


Transcript. 

tvfndisa mhasin no)-vadnd [kot) isd. | 7un<// Soft gusan mrwadnu kot ism 

Translation, 

•' tundisc shall not secretly enter ” I • and Tcmdi and Chela noose n shall not (be 

allowed to) enter (&c.. dec l" 

To the prohibitory references coaching these dreaded Pallaras and Cho|iyuiu from the 
Indian Continent, quoted Irotn the Epigraphiu Zvylanica may be added the following, which 
occur in similar Ceylon inscription* still nnpnblishcd 

Taruftye Softy? na-gusaim i«u Itrahmanftya-gama) Tnntft Safi no-gasana tad iSaflgilt 
Kantdarawa ; Soli Tu'ndtyv tba) fat r*h*n no-vadnd isd and Chojiyan and Topdiyan (throw 
ers of) nooses shall not (be allowed to) enter (tlie temple lands}” (Galoewa* me bimhi balat r^httn 
nxt-gasana kot isd. -and within this area (alien} guard* shall not (be allowed to) noose (elephants 
&c(Alul-vewa: lele Divnl-vewa/ . Tamti Soft her no-kofana ltd. and Toodiyant and Chcfi 
yans diall not (be permitted to) beat tom-toms (within the temple prccmctsi Gallew*' : Tmnd 1 
Soli hindva no- kot isd. and Toodiyam and Cbdliyans shall not (be permitted to) dwell (within 
temple land) ‘ (Itewa) Softy* no-vurtnd isd. ( Anuradbapura : Nnworo r V wo t 

All these reiterated bans show how stringent were the regulations called lor, doubtless 

with good reason, against the objectionable presence of these truculent Drkvidtans within the 

dedicated lands, and peaceful environs of Sinhalese Buddhist Vihdra*. 

■ 
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5. PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF SENA II (AD 866-901): MEDIRI-G1RIYA. 

\Epigraphta Zeylcmica, 1912. Vol. II, Part I, pp. 25-33;. 

Madhura-4unu. 

In his Introduction to this Inscription Mr Wtckrnxuisinghe say* 

Tlx cou trull Iril ui that ICiug Ik St Slliatln a Km cil ItlTDllUI Ski Stag-bar. by tor 

twice uiK iiited quern 

Accordingly. Ills Text and Translation (lines 1-14) run thus r- — 

Oftiuutn hat (Jiyoy) on Lat-Oivnt Md-tik-vu art-bar *in-p<4 tamo yotta Damb-dio-taie ole 
hrh km MayurMaaa Siri S«B£-»»y maha-rad-Mt d*-hi»e\hn da nil SlIiatTU mu-purmuka tunvau 

*»J.* . . |»r*| ntczuye 

"On the tilth day ol to* waning moan (ot lbe month oI ] in the thud year |o» I be 

retiu] el Rli Majesty Akfca SaUactaa -ho t» lifer unto a hlaku mark [o! adornment] tc the 
proiperoiii; Island al Lanfea an embodiment of good tortoise und majraty. a descendant ot toe Ckfeafej 

dyna.-iy, and who wan bom ol tbr Iwicc.aiiomted Quieu bdio ikf jrtii Kih£ lliyantni Siii Stag-buy, 
Illuminating the whole ol Damhsdiyu with bit ghsry 

To the Translation this footnote is appended :_ 

Mcrrnm-dmrn bom vl lbe Mayors \ pea-henl I have not come across (Ilia epithet elsewhere. 
Could It 1- in any way connected with tl» popular legend given m the Kdjaramakuraya, which traces 
ilie ancestry of a Sinhalese dynasty to a Princess KayurbrH, born ol a pea-hen. and married »o one nt 
hr Pr»iue» who escorted the branch <rf (be Sacred Bodhi-trcc to Ceylon in the reign ol Derinampiya 
TUaa 1X7-307 a C.) > 

Dccipit frons prim a multos. The rock on which Mr. Wtckrcmasinglie has split is the 
somewhat close rescmhlance between the medieval forms of Sinhalese sC (yu) and the aspirated or 
mahti-prdna SI ( dhu ) (See Plate 1, 4). 

Otherwise, with the Mcihawonaa (LI. 22- 47) before him, the Professor could hardly have 
tailed to connect the cp.lhet-tbe pride of al leasl three Chula rulcra of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries, who adopted the same title in it* TamU and Sanskrit dress, after similar eonquest- 
wilh the capture ol Madhura. the Papcjiyan Capital, by the Sinhalese expedition despatched in 
the 9th regnal year ol Sena II <A D. 866-901) or Siri Sang Bo Abaya as be is stykd m this 
and other Ceylon inscription* 


The episode « dwelt on with special pride and emphasis in the old Chronicle 

E , S.M, * hCn Ik had PUl “ ° nter - **• ,bal °*y ,ooktui Uk * tb ‘ ho.ni pi the tod*. (h, r tomon. 

EuigtScnn I. gavt Ih. cc.nm.ud of hi. arm, to h» Ct.iri Capurn. .ud charged him thai h, .bold take 

die Pruju. ol P«du »flh him tc tot contrary of the Pio^iynt*. .ud put )].« King thereof to death. ....I 

r^Prl 1 ' TTa lhWt : iIT,tJ **»r rcnJ the laland ; and, ha..u £ «, , h * 

youa* Prmc. upon the lUrour. return halier m .11 |u,.le And U* Chfel Caplin pronuxd lo do all that 

had hem, commanded U» and Ufeiu* .err o, the femg «m. t h,w* y enteredtoto .Tp^hU u^I 

And when he U-d landed on toe other ,.d« w,.h hi. men and it hi. material ol war. b. hud 

i Zz-' r? " u a,> oi u« i.* u,d ^ .h* cu y . u, 

TJT T r< ° r U ‘ - ,bt,T «■«—“*«««. -Merer char “cm w.thin „ aS 

Aud thru he at fm to its Nttllrmenli. tower* and atmboiim 

And while the army ol tot Smhaltw war teawgmg m. City and laying wa.lt the , 

b ‘’ Ki0t ^ hrard 4i * ! « ha^tthlfher with In. army .IdT»« 

them ha«l*. But she numlet ol bo men Miff«ced him not And twin* bunactl wounded wit! » r . mJ" 
left the City lo lit late .ml lied frutu the held of twfilr nn it,, k v j arrow, he 

^ 1 ,e “ I of 6 “ n,r 00 “c hack of on elephant, and fare up hia li:« , n 

me wrong pu« And bta Coeeu alao died wtto turn .1 u* ulI , t time V * 
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And otter thal U>c anny of Hie Sinhalese. ieariu» uoltnnc,. cntrrea lbs City, and .polled it ol nil 
that was therein (ike nnlo the goda who spoiled the city of the Awn And the Child ot the Army reached 
the King's Palate and found therein the treasures that had hren carried away farm the Island. and many 
other Hung# also of treat value And be look possession of all these things, and alto ol all the nebes louud 
in the City and in the country 

And hr kepi the supreme power hi Ui» own hands, and placing the young Prim* under lu» csnliol 
he made him King ore/ the country with all the oenunmiir* that were due. and gave the cons try into In* 
keeping. And he look tunny men and horses and elephants as it pleased him. and, fearing no danger troni 
any quarter whatever, halted hia army wherever be close, und reached the sea-board and resltd Hurra 
according to hU good pleasure and from thence tile skills I Captain entered into a ship. «* H be wet* bound 
%m a voyage ol pictiiuT* aod 1 cached MaiLitittlia. 

Having saluted the Lord ol Ibe Lund, and related the story ol his enterprise he showed lorlh all 
the treasures that he had hrought with him And the King said ' It is well, and bestowrd great honouri 
on him. 

And having accompanied the rejoicing army to his own City, the King behl a least of triumph and 
drank vine in hoouni ol this victory. 

Little wonder that, in days when bombast in high places knew few bounds. King ScOi II 
should have assumed the fuirly won Appellation of Madhurd-duiw , or Conqueror of 
Madhura. - * just as some fifty years subsequently the Chela King Farantaka I, after overrunning 
the Paudiyun country styled lutnseli in Ins 1 annl lithic records, ' Madirut-korida ; whilst his 
grandson. Uttama C)id|a was known as ' Madhurontaka , ' fhe Sanskrit equivalent—a title which 
was also adopted a century or so later by Kulottu^ga Chela 111. • 

6. CAVE INSCRIPTION OF JAYA BAKU I (A.D. 1120-1158): DIMBULA-GALA. 

f Epigruphia Zeylamca. 1917, Vol. II. Part IV, pp. UH-189). 

[See Thv Ceylon Antiquary. 1917. Vol. III. Part I. pp t-12.) 

7, RUCK INSCRIPTION OF QUEEN KALYANAVAT1 <A.D. 1202-1208): BO-PITIYA. 

(Eptgrapftio Zeylamca. Vol II, 1917 Part IV, pp 190-192). 

In ( be fast issued instalment of the Epigruphia Zcylanica. Professor Wickremasinghe 
has published some half a dozen lines iroiu an inscription ol Queen Kafyanavati (A.D 1202-12081, 
of which the rest has suffered destruction 

Mr. Wtckrcmastngbe says in his Introduction :— 

Thu done was discovered. fectweeu the yun 190® and I Viz at Bo-pHiyam the HvwivUaa KnraU. 
Central Province of Ceykia. The lint piece u (he top porlieai ol a slab about 3| ft. unde. II contain* Ui* 
iirvl aia Imn ol the inscription. The tccoud piece evidently belong* to the lower and, » « •“ “ *' 
the words /uru tarula. " sun aod moon.' which usually occur »> the end of a gran) 

Ot the mscnptioai ol Nttvauka-Malla * Queen. Kalvesaveti who. like Lilavan. hurt the title kkki 
Setewtvu, only two are ■ so tor known. The frrst, »the oue on the jwvement ot Rnwonvrll (hg»ta at 
Annradhapurs, dated in her second regnal year, and the second la the present record- Though we have 
here only » fragment of the Utter, yet what little inlcrmaticri tu contents give throws seme light on in* 
bnaf events of her reign 


* ttooiylvJ a&oin a »tilar tnanirl.oo lunpot.iali.a; si furtiUknUtM. N. C Prctiote. Tu* aswe sakisVMBtatJaafcnlMmdMt 
oath* KoefelWwa pills* iwuw in ths Cotomba Wuaeuau. Vut isitillarasUf n | > 0. thaai— HtUwt 0 >kaU «n ass i*r» MilUai 
(CtfUm AwcrtsUma, Ijg p. »i mli w ait tn l** aefcuto Hti c4*v tw vuif. svl translate* th» King SuiSsoe hoy *»• (*•••-> 
to all sorter a waakids use * (Me.) 

f. W*r*W> l « fmktm TIL AoOMUiia. tustirpnaq* cl Scoibna India 
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The Bo-pitiya Inscription was not engraved on a slab, as Mr. Wickremasingbe—not 
unnaturally, perhaps—supposes, but cut into a rock. It was copied, and an «? tarn page taken, by 
A. P. Siriwardhana of the Archaeological Survey, in 1907 : — 

He notes (Diary. September 26th. 1907). 

Weal ireta Pu(4ru to Hafraliy^dd* to copy and “ «;u*«c " a rock irucnpticn which we found cm 
"** I s1 * paddytietd bto.led ami destroyed leaving outy the (cponuif There were serireJ toiall 
Iragmcut* thrown here end there, with part* ol voidi and letter* (woof these piece* were copied. 

In asserting that the inscription at Bo-pitiya is " the second ” inscription o! Queen 
Kalyiuavuli discovered, and that only two are so far known.' Mr Wickremasinghc is also 
mistaken 

In point of fact, it is the /i/th epigraph (No. 5 ) of that Queen’s reigD brought to light 

The Inscription itsell. or rather what is left in the first five lines ol it. reads r— 

Transcript. 

1. Sri Abbs Saiarneva , 3. n-vahanse Dcraafa vi 

2. 8 Kalyanavali svimi I 4 . yavulin kandavura Hindi 

5 • - •. . . aa kara. 

This Mr. Wtckremasinghe renders ;— 

Translation. 

Her Majesty Sri till illiemi K*iy*a*r*tj—her itroo^holil luunt faeew tvrckeu.np through 
the Tamil insurrection—was carried away on the shoulder. 

Is il onreasonatile to assume, with seme confidence, that - the divinity '* which ;dotb 
hedge a King would have spared Queen Kalyuijavati this needless, and somew hat gross affront 
—an indignity tantamount to sacrilege in the case of an Oriental sovereign, who bore the semi- 
divine title of Devi ? A litter, or other mode ol conveyance, however crude would doubtless 
have been provided even in such an emergency. 

Any alternative translation of a passage (necessarily speculative in its bareness) which 
will save the position for Royalty, witheui loss of respect teems called for 

Kara (if taken to mean ' made ") may possibly rebut to the construction of some im¬ 
provised makeshift, in which the Queen was carried away from the cap luted fortress. 

In Uus view, it would seem justifiable to venture to translate the cryptic passage thus : — 

When her tomes* (or ton died camp) wa* * formed Hit. breached) to toe Tamil irruotton (hi diw. 
tort*D«), Her Majcity Sn Akk* Siltatru Ktlytatrdi (had a ) takhtoned. and hivm| been 

pUccd ((hereto), *i> borne off (to a place ot safrtyji 

OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF QUEEN KALYANAVATI. 

It may be of interest to students of Epigraphy and of service for collation, to put together 
some notice ol the other tour inscriptions, so far discovered, which belong to the reign ol this 
pkms Queen, w ho. says the Great Chronicle feelingly. 11 mss moved with a great zeal for the religion 
of the Teacher “ 

These records, in tlie order of their appearance in print, ore •— 

No I : Anuradhapura 

This, the earliest published Inscription of Queen Kalykpsvati (dated in her second regnal 
year), was discovered many years ago on the salapatola ntuluwu, or inner paved platform, in 
front of the South Chapel of Ruwanvch Dogaba at Anuradhapura 
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Photographed (No. 1(M, Pavement Slab) by Cap! Hogg. R. E.. tor the Ceylon Government 
to the Seventies it was edited (but without a Plate* not long afterwards in the Journal of the 
Ceylon Astatic Society (Vol III. No. 25 1882. pp. t8t-S), by the late Bartholomew Gunasekara. 
Mndaliyir. Chid Sinhalese Translator to the Government. 

The record consists in all of twenty-two long lines, cot on a hogc flat slab measuring 
14 ft. by 8 ft. 7 in. 

The first eight lines (reproduced on Plate Ill l).. are reprinted below with lliar 
translation : — 

Transcript 

1. Abhaya Salamewan Kalyanavali Suwamin-wahauseta dewanu fc'saja pure ekojoswai 
lada Visa nakatin Siri Sanga Bo Purakkrama Bahu 

2. Chakkruwarti suwomin-wanse etnluwu rajadaruwange bhagijara panpkbuiaya-M* 
ratnatrayehi adhikapprasada eti sard ha Buddhi gunc 

3. n samawjt rajapprasada rasin wira>a-manawu Bhantjara-potr Pinvutu-bim Vijayu - 
ndvan ha mekugc amadu Sume 

4 dim Devin ha mekunge b*n Lanka Adhlkdra Kofadanavu Deval ndvnn lui ten 
dcna-lada agamadhara nock 

5. panditawarayangen Ruwanmcti snwaminta DnlugCOtunu rajjuruwan adiwn noek 

6 rajadaruwan vtain karana-Uda puja viyesha ati prasada parawasawe an tin ha 
asadhanuta pu 

7. ja-vt>cshayak ka}a-m?naw?yt aani-widhawu a(adas s(asiya asuwak pa m a n a 
wastrayen vtje 

8 . shawu kanchnkayak ha ha chwjamapi chaitya pratibimbiyak se vi*eaha-kof? saraha 
pas-yalake 

Translation- 

On Uw mil ifay at the bnfcht tudl at nbr aronlh) under the utnini Visa ui Hie »eecad. 

intiuliywMii Her Majnty m< Sal smtvss kilyaMMU. BAmm/wupotv Pinwatw-Mm Vtjojo-nowa* 
who care tally [aardnl the treasure. M the Imperial Lord Siri Seat 8# Pittkruu taka end other 
Prmte» — who rejoiced etccedmtly in the three (cmi—endowed with liitta and a dear intellect, and 
Illumined with the ray* ol royal Uvour—phi* personage), together with hw mother SamtMho Dfi rod 
tu* nephew (or *on-m-Uw| who pcitormod the dntir* ei Aftikrim ol Lanka end Principal of the Koftuiansw 
Dr-.iUryu having learned item many Pandit*, who were conversant with Boddhul literature and oihcea 
whii kind Ol ollenut* hail been made lo (be. venerable Rawanmrii (S©ro| by Dotaltautaa and many other 
Prince*, were transported with )oy. and, having resolved lo make a grand ottering enpenor lo the ctlmnt' 
of other, coexaed I the Dagaba) bra at i Icily with atotil 4,850 cloth* at rarioa* «rt*. and highly adorned 
It *o a* (O rrwsitile the reflected image ol a crown-tcwci monument . and tram live yhja* 

No. 2 1 Teliyawa 

The second inscription of the aeries (fourth regnal year) occurs on a rough pillar-slab 
found at Teliyawa in the Kalkgam K or ale of the N C. Province It was copied and photographed 
by the Archmological Commissioner in 1894 

The Annual Reports of the Archccological Survey have reached Mr Wickrema- 
singbe in dor course, and he has quoted from them freely on occasions. The following paragraph 
(.4reft/. Survey. Annual Report , 1894. p. 6) regarding the Teliyawa slab must, therefore, have 
escaped his notice : — 
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Au inscribed ptUar-slab. dated lb* fo»rth year »t " Atm Satan icvon Kolvutiavati '—only I he veemd 
rocord oi this qncen so tat discovered The oli.tr u on lite pavement at the South " chape)* ol Ru wan veil 
Oaeabx- 


- 

Owing to the writing having been committed to an undressed slab (Sides A. 8.. 10 lines, 
each , Side C.. 2 lines, cut vertically : Side D.. bare) which has weathered considerably, all laces 
except the iirst have become virtually illegible : only a lew letters can be made cat on them here 
and there. The deciphering of Side A even is open to doubt in pari, thanks lo the rugged con- 
dibon ol the stone, and to the marked illiterate orthography of the stone-mason who inscribed the 


record.' 

A tentative reading, and translation, of the front lace (Side A) is given, coupled with 
photograph (Plate U. t. 2) ot that side ol the slab itsell and oi a "squeeze taken from it and 
from Side C 

In addlHrm to the designation and birudu oi the Queen, with the year ol tier reign and the 
month, the first part of the Inscription seemingly contain; merely names ol Ministers, or Chiefs, 
concerned in the issue of the grant 

Transcript. 


1. Aba Salameva 

2. n Kyalyanavati sit 

3. wAnrinwatisela 

4. sataravanu £»a 

5 la masa Vasa(nu}tn 


A. ye echa Afadatyn? 

7 Kase Arvtlha echa 

8 . Kahabti Devdli Ba 

9. mrmulra Kofti ( • • • • ) 

10. Wutak^mi (Sanga) 

Translation. 


t» Uw I earth yea* lot die rci£u) ot Her Majesty Abb* Sal ace van Kalytuvati, (wet Via t«ul lay* 
and Madaleee Kasc (? Kj*r*pa) Ariltha and Bommiuiia Kaiu | . I of Kaiiambu Devoid (and) Wata- 
kemt* lSang*I - 


No 3: Stgiriya 


The third record discovered ialso lotirlb regnal year) bot two months earlier was 
copied in 1896 from the " kpdypo/ pavura or * mirror-like wall "—so called, from its extreme 
polish, by more than one visitor ot medieval centuries who has scratched his name thereon— 
in Uw ancient Gallery at Sigiri-gala 

The first four lines were quoted in the Annual Report, Archl. Survey, 1905, p. 6 They 
are here reprinted 

Transcript 

1. Anartulhnpurayt BoUhigana I 3. KilydOawatmta sataravano 

2. vr SabHUa ppvidde Maha I 4. Veseg? baU giyemi. 

Tranolalion 

la (iba mouth) Vod ot (be totmb (year ot Uw r»ipt| ot iHti Mqcaty) fotyaaairvii ihc Great, 1 
§sj.k/tn iBaddhiat nimbi. miding at HodAi*ymu iVitiira) w Anuradhupmra. uupccted |lit departed alter 
Inspecting) (this Gallery) 


- {(aw i hr *ttUh' .fultiag of mum -armet turn.. •• r*i*ua*nm , ■■ I, 
t B j£aii-«. Of- VauptiM ti»e*i|rtloa ,'JIM, aykte I'v'.i St* 1 o li> 


it* I >em (ten I A*.. 4. 
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No. 4: Batala-god* 

The fourth, and latest noted, inscription of Queen Kalyanavati was tound in 1890 (but not 
brought to puhlic notice until the publication of his “Ancient Ceylon ' in 1909) by Mr. H. Parker. 
Irrigation Engineer, when the large abandoned tank, known at this day a* Batala-ged*-v*wa, in the 
N. W. Province, was being freed of (unglc. pnor to the carrying out of the "Batala-go^a Irrigation 
Scheme." now in working order.* 

Mr. Parker's brief references to the Slab Inscription (which he had built into the 
masonry wall of Lhr Head Sluice at the tank) serve greatly to tantalise . and it is the more dis¬ 
appointing to miss from the numerous Inscriptions printed in his valuable book a copy of this 
promising record of a reign of which we know so little 

The information Mr. Parker affords 111 is as follows : — 

I* 

Tlie Uat relevance to the place (** Parana Knwira," to alird|, » coat twt-J ns in loicrtplion wbleb 
«r»» Letl on * Urge *l*b cro tlie embininicnt o! IL* raerxcir, by Qvccv Kily»r««Hi (1202-12US A D \ lb* 
widow of King Ni??anl»-M«lla. is Hie lhitd year of bet reign. tbot it 1204 oi 1705. toil ibe rtccrdrd bar 
rcatcralion ot tbc tank at " Bedahgcda »t Mahata-pors. lb* old tows, end her in-) con»tr«cum ni • 
Wilvira— so* termed Kct«-*eriy«, irois ite • ihcrt " dafiatw. the Kola Wirhaerv-*! aa adiumint village 
Pamula. aa related in the .VoAdra-ma (ti. p 2681 

Tbere is a worn ImcripUon in character* oi lhr naiib ceolBTT on a pillar at the embankment 
which indicate* lbal il waa then colored, or waa In working order ; and a longer cot on a lute ilab Iril 
there by Queen Kaiyagavati (1202-1208 A D. |, and cut in the third year d her reign, is which *he relate* 
that the bad esssttned the tilea oi " 111 * known ticuec*,' and had rebailt one ot I hem. beridr*-asaing (brer 
breaches to be tilled op • • 

A tradition to which Ibe linen plies ot Kalyanavati appeur* to ecatain a reference, elate » that tbs 
rraerroir once poaacaaed seveo sluice* , it scents to have been without any losauUtics in tact. Il la nnlihelT 
• bat there were mere than two, one ot than bang near the southern end 

[Not until after the above had gone to press was the writer able to secure an esiampage 
of the inscribed slab at Batala-goda-vewa. This has been photographed, and appears in Piste III 2.j 

Surface measurements show the slab to cover 4 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. The {nil record comprised 
17 lines of writing, neatly engraved between 2 in. ruling. A not inconsiderable part of the Inscrip¬ 
tion is, considering its age. well preserved, and presents little difficulty in decipherment even from 
the estampage. 

From this ink impression —pending opportunity of collating it with the slab itself— 
a tentative transcript (omitting wards re-incised into the new darker-shade cement-facing, 
added here and there in the Nineties) is offered, with a provisional translation which ts neces¬ 
sarily broken and imperfect 

Mr. Parker is wrong in allotting the record to ” the third year ot the Qneen's reign It 
belongs to her tilth year. 

The main interest of the Inscription centres in its allusions to historical personages of the 

period. 


• Hi Varka* wurtad *1 Utfala-coda twlwwaa MMSM (Murray*;, afut lW*iwr(tkn*tn»Man 

to IWoiQflM. pp.JSltN-«ti 
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Specially does it partknlanse • iLclup?ld)-kulaku Vijayu Abu Singa Sencvt-navan 
that pre-eminent Prime Minister, styled in the (HnWeawa " Aya s ma n ta, Chief of the Army, bom 
of the KhandavAm family. who had control of the affairs of the whole kingdom of Lanka. and 
who is alluded to in other records-'' 

This masterful Chieftain deposed King Saha&a Malla. and set on the throne Queen 
Kalyanarati, the widow of the tatter’s elder brother. Niv^anka Malta. 

Among other acts related of him, was the construction and endowment, in the Queen s 
n.m- md his own, of two important temples—one at Pannala. the other at Devundara (Dondra) ; 
the separation of ** the four castes which had hitherto been mingled together ; and having the 
Dhammadhikarunu (a treatise cm “ Rules of Practice") composed. 1 * 

Another almost equally distinguished Minister — if, indeed, he be not one and the same 
rhirt —is /-ollxt in this record “ M^nyavare Lak Vtjaya Van SinguSentn-t-ndvan," a name 
which, nnder slightly different lorms, figures prominently in the numerous Inscriptions of King 
Niwapka Mails at Pojannarawa.' * 

There are references to other Chiefs, notably to an “ Adigar " of the dty “ Mahala-pnra 
known as (Badala-god*) '—qmte possibly the present day Batala-goda—who may well be " Kola- 
danava Mand-{or Devalj-ndvan," the nephew, or son-in-law, ui thr Lord High Treasurer 
• Bandara-pot? Pirivotahim Vijuya-ndvun." the great Ayasmanta Chamupati. 

A provisional version of the test, as transcribed from the “ squeeze " (ignoring the 
modem " restoration ” of the writing, right or wrong' •), follows :— 

Transcript. 

1 ( . Tri) Sinhajayeht ek vyt raja siri p?(mini . . . Aba Sa) 

2 . (lameva)n Kalyanavati paswannehi** raja sasana jasanaya ( ) 

3. (Lalupvla)ktilaku Vi Jay a Abo Singu Senevt-navun vefdu) . Maya (rajya) 

4. ( , , . )Madhya de$a ( . . . . ) nisi (Eadala-gcxja) ncmati Mahala-pares'• va 

(ra iMnkx A}dhikdri Mantdu-ndvan) 

5 . chuda ( . kramr > roe ( . ) 1 v?va tun kadrk:n kaita gyly soro* * sun — 

iboni v« nopavat 

6 . to ) Kalingimbe t . ) Aliso(rvfi)vd Vijumbe peryme devyni (sorowak) n? 

U heyin . . . 

7. boho ket (. ) paval Scdu fxtisbo Btidirn (soro brim hala sndosn him 

e (ta) 

U. Tim nu32cjl Cninfttin of lb* f«r.o4.ib* •' {Jtyrwmat) t Aovcsfntf** 01 ibo Jfokrfaora ilXXX.V. k»> 

«rt(c4 to Ite FuUimorcmBiol, lsarrlpnra*1 $okoia Hollo * £«»toriltl<fm «. />• IMrt iWourb*' oo Ibe lioaocxli 

Diamkorivrmoni •> AtttMhtfpnb*' Rwbmfpo" nn-r(« H* ttwr*»M»** i ooa m ibo F»y*MW*<»o ifoltnoca by *fco trip* 

_i. y.. " Hcl* obo gmmm Hioblocutr wUk"lot r»tm S*"»* boul ini-ur«|,f,iir>Ei of Kwtxako Hollo'* r*>«a boo lo 

bo ooUkllabod Tko Boboo* VoJU rmrrt ilStmliitn (wo Cblffl both •wilt* - foitiyv.jol*- —=o* “ r.a»mobltftra Putin* 
jkii oiii-rn ' tfhr-f*-~T" «-r-' ‘bn tlaojww vuad V mmt * »»iwoOb»u 

ts «roioi*>«u. i.iii. 

IJ. 0*0 lb* foloirennnro Irorrrplion* ormlcO 10 o-»V U-trtry, Xrym*. Bfll-ll pp tU. W.UM, and eo4*n*»WO Zrrtewc* 

it, re iSl.U 4 .rn. 

Il Hr. fortor boa andcalH* 4 )r lsg« todf«rf i t iaoloff<ytno<(» fvrou—fy r» ooi-no« IK* aol.lo-wxU lownnim.-oort hi. 
outer of 11 orp*omi>T *mUM-t>H blot, or Ktmooa* cio* lo'rtrtow mt*nss portion, a* Uw o*w r*m.ni ovfooo. oner* (bo tlob WCK. 
>»a«ti*"UWo»i|. bodily to iSuil *000 oxioi axrnioi ' muotl' <*»«0 b »ti«< oCceoufuli COO 

ooror ;»rt!So*l »td -<wl to It tun b*o.bst l«n<I*d tu onibomot ot nnlovoOitsat oraoont Tb* wnnl nlilns of ilm .Vinnof 
Ilullnt .atb(»ror«l«lkoi' , bo»M«n)|H ohtmld *»*r k» ui* 4 * tor*rlo«« BUwtno potlioo* of ninOoot iwiit'inrt. oolba rouil will bo 
1* l*Mt Uvo tolur o' wbot yuatut- Tbo uoari oo'ollc* Wltb (otv* lu <”«*•- <0. 

n rorkor b«» ‘ tbitrt pior ’ IwV*t '.vr iboroat jrroo>*o>’'»’**« *19 lb* nftbfr»*r ) <iuit* <l«rtr. 

IS Folk** tniulolM " IU4ol>i.|odb*> Jloh*.t*.p«jT»-' H* Koalltteo tbo (.mm tnail)*-ci>’ r *to«l otto mown at ’ f 9MM 
»*wtth -jraJWuo rw*- 

I?. Habo "enrol' koofaooa iB**n*i ca lbr<*mc=l Itolaio •r»*”tock. 


9 < 
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tasum namin A( .. 


) nett (vrhasa) vadium iko)(e me .V^nyavare' 


\raaa Vcft Yan fconavak (iMvha-iihffi-miyartn kanovd 
Luk Vi/ay a Yan Sinjta Senevi- 


8. ahi 

. ) 

9 t 

navun kxU i Se) 

10. -nevinat Pin vena set .. na > Viliaraya jirnnavf an vy4*«T tubuvk dykevy 
vtniasa i Ya ) 

1J. talava Dfgaba Kadu D<ga(ba» kote bandava (mehi)me jimna puaphinlmaya da 

at puts* 

12. pen pel sahtta kote (karajva Maha Sanghaya vedc tuudavy chatnrbbbid h a- 
pratyaycn tdas»>** 

13. sthina keremin mcsc <lo)M«tm vpfa k a r a nm i h u fa m a n vevau gat do { .) 

ati$*(yin) 

14. ( )ka karanu kernel! ve Uiman) namin L^va-sotema-mijm knnu mu) udura { . . ) 

LS. (., ) vaja sata ( . ....)** VihdnyuU kusalau karanu kemeti 

(v? pe'lf* kuvabui gaatatra " . ) 

16. ( . , ... me ) kusalhnata tiasaraoayak kaja ekek etoam kcvudu bylu bat 

kcytk balu < ,) 

17 . afama'ika • ' turakcyedi duk pgsugoya me apa kala kusala matuvanna- 

run taman kaU se(vtyi)* 4 

Translation. 

la the tilth (year ot the rngu) at (Hci Majesty ikka SaUatcwii; KllytsanU who niffy* r0 T*J 
prosperity as tspreme (lit. cnc-canopy i ruler of Tn Sipliala, i Pi hit'. Maya. Rahtma) 

(Upon the order oi the Genera! Latup^tai-kalalB Vi Joy a AM- Sirifn-Scnm narantw ho promoted 
•he interest* ot| Cluircb end Suit, ... . flanksJ Adtitiro Man fda-nuvan) Wd ot lire city 

ot Mahala-piua called (Baitula.goQst in the Middk Conutry (belonging lo| (he Kaye Kingdom 
betas** it vn reported that the tlnuxa of flue' ) tank were rained and impermanent, owing to 

■ ulunyi it three breaches .... . . «»«u beaut the termer second sluice tio longer tented 

end many field*did (not) survive, Seda Karim (Kasyapa) Budim, heytng examined the sluice ntae end 
•elected • (neat) tmteble eite. (had constructed) there a sluice lZ.«cAo-dh«/<.mijc»rn-*a/aj\i»>, in hie own 
name, (to wily A (. ) mew Vija Yan ..... 

iFurtharl. having obterved tliat the Vihara I ) et Srnenral Finreviu • established try the 

General! dffnyowrre Lai Vijaya Yay Stnfu-Scoun-ntti-un »l« dilapidated, after enquiry He employed 
outside labour end had the (Yajtalavu Dagatn and the Kadn Digit* toil I , unpuned the denoted 
flower-garden here; pvt servitors (lit huiul-audtotil service). had waUrr-placrs and hate con* 
etructed : and put Monks cit the Greet Community i Mahu Santftu) into residence, bestowing on them the 
lour priestly requisite* (clothing. food, bedding. medicines)—(tn all) preparmp ten sacred tiles ' tot (facial 
He who (thus) benefits the State and Krlljiuo. desiring ptdly to any out m his own name. 

Lfra ratrma-mijTti which hie own lank had received . having had 

the (to and cleared (/it. had roots remcvrdj and being desxroae ol making a charitable 

gift at ... . (to the Vihara) {the former) charitable gdt ... ... 

Should any one cense harm io this benefaction, he will become iliksdug and crow, and* tike 
one who call the ruoe (leit for) dogv end cr o w s , and will witter wee in the Eight Great Hells 

May (lie merit of this action which we tart performed accrue to others in the future aa though 
done by them 

ttf UiwiMiarr not oip«oSot,ly-» Ut*aufnm .VrKsadaBis •• tan Uii> aha btoafhi mrr (tom ladta tkasbout *• Ikw 
■rdssc. I ttr —. a Sw3«d Hi rrtm, w I In rt-gg o PwiaearnioveTlsa*. 


a hossthly HiMdbuaM, 'aufawdtary sarn>d sit— 

3t Ttla rsaatne aasaumlilosmuiaul * I k — wbu prrj eyas ' hsa lines •rsywlad 

It Ciskbl—a words, bhsiii ' tour amcsainsat tMMtiy wormssasatir !»*•»•«»#■ tstrsduwd apparecur kart. 

U. ns. SS.SI wnrjs rwwediia* * 1 |M giwa <aathB cessot aa " JVeSt wds'i k«t *aa IVplUykaw 

Inarristlna {Jmmamf Cl h 1183 V(l.u IMi-wum titi r— -amai . )»• Uws junto 

am aslas aeWSayv . 

24 Coleoae* a t’auili»!ira fann-tu i — Xa kiruns i<uuya krtyara uaia tanui *ira etui lull man aaaa MWu am ■ 
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8 CHRONOLOGY 

Mr. Wickreinasinghe's views on the Chronology of the Kings of Ceylon usually assigned 
to the Tenth and early Eleventh Centimes are embodied in his Prefaces to the Tablets of Mahinda 
IV at Miliintal*.. and to the Kiribat Vehera Pillar Inscription at Anuradhapura. in Epigraphia 
Zsylantea, VoL li Nos- 7 and 11. pp. 79-80 ; 155-157. 

The following, I think, represents correctly his arguments, to each stage of which (A—F) 
my Notes are appended. 

A 

The Tanjore inscription of the sixth year of the Chola king Rajendra Ch£]& Diva I (A.D 
1018> makes reference to his " invasion of Ceylon and to his capture of the Pandyan crown, which 
h*il been left in the charge of the king of Ceylon." 

This incursion must have taken place “ before 1018 A.D., and probably after 1015 ; 
because there is no reference to the event in his inscription of the fourth year of his reign or in 
any previous ones' 

The Pipdyan regalia bad been left with Dappula V.» * “ About twenty-fcnr years later in 

the reigo of Udaya ID.king Cola, obviously Rajendra Co)a Dfvi I. invaded Ceylon and 

regained the crown " (Ep. Zuy„ pp 79-80). 

Nate. 

The supposed synchronism of Udaya ID and Rajendra Chola 1 lias been discussed by Dr 
Hultxsch uj his “ Contribution « to Singhalese Chronology.” M 

He has pointed out that Wijesipha has interpolated after “ this king" in verse 44 of 
Mahavansu. LIU. the words * foi Cola)," and that " in reality the wording of the Chronicle 
implies that the army of the Chola king had to return without accomplishing its ob)ect. 1T 

. Mr. Wkkremasinghe seems to have relied on Wijesipha's Translation, and his synchro¬ 
nism when tested by the Pili text falls to the ground. 

B 

"The Manimangalam Inscription of Dec. 3. AD. 1046 mentions the names, of four Ceylon 
kings, Vikrama-Bihu. Vikrama-Piodva. Vim-Salumegaij and $n-ValLabhu Madanamja whom 
the C6Ja king. Rapuihiraja I, had conquered. And these have been identified with Vikiama-Bihu, 
Vikrama Hindu, Jagatipala and Parikrama Papdu mentioned tn the fifty-sixth chapter of the 
Mahdvartsa ” 

Mr. Wickremasmghe concludes that the eleven kings tram Udaya U1 to Parikrama 
Piodya (Nos. Ill to 12! in Wijesipha'sTable) "must have reigned between A.D. 1015 and 1046, 
that is within a period of oolv thirty-one years and not eighty-five or ninety-five as calculated by 
Tumour and Wijcsipha respectively " (Ep. Zey-, p- 80). 

Note 

The identification of the four kings mentioned in the Manimangalam inscription with the 
Princes Vikrama Balm. Vikrama Pandya. Jagatipala and Parikrama Pandya was due to Dr. 
Hultxsch. This scholar, however, has now withdrawn his proposed id entifica tion of the fast two 
with Vira-Satomtgan and $ri Vallabha Madanarija of the Inscriptioa. ** 


31 jraSawuti LIIl. t 
n. JtmrmalJL A «, t»U- 

r. n. a-#*. 

». n.p.en. 
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C 

Parakrama Pardya came to the throne in A.D. 1046 that is 107 years before Parakranua 
Bahu 1. whose first coronation took place in A.B. 1696 expired, i e. :n A.D- 1153. these 107 years 
being “ the total of the regnal years of the six kings " who preceded bun. 

The year 1046 Anno Christi equals B add ha Vanha 1589 expired, or 1590 current 

According to the Atahavan&a - a period of ninety‘three years and eight days intervened 
between the accession of Udaya III and that of Parakrama Pipdya in 1590 A_B current The 
former, therefore, came to the throne in the year 1497 A.B. tie. 1590 minus 93). The date el bts 
accession, according io niy calculation, shown above, is In 1015 A.D. (Hp PP 155-156 ) 

Note 

Wijesipha's Table requires careful scrutiny, as be has made no distinction between com¬ 
plete and incomplete regnal years 

Thus the text stales that Knssapa fV reigned 1? years, and that Kassapa V died in hi» 
tenth year , yet Wijesu>ha assigns to these two kings 17 and 10 years respectively 

A minor instance of inaccuracy is the eight days' reign given to Kitti the general the teil 
has seven. 

In the case of the period between the accession of Parakrama Pihdy* * nt ^ Parakrama 
Bahu I. the Mahdvattsa text assigns to Parakrama Pandya 2 years, Lok£?vara 5, Vijaya Bahu I 
55. Vikrama Bahu 21. Gaja Bahu 22. in all 105 years, or, il parts of incomplete years are reckoned 
as complete, a maximum of 106 yean. No regnal period is assigned to iaym Bahu at all though 
he disappears from history, he reigned at least 38 years, of which 15 were in conjunction with 
Gaja Bahu. son of Vikrama Bahu who was never anointed.*’ 

The Devanagala Inscription of Parakrama Bi.hu I seems to give 42 years as the period 
which elapsed between the death of Vijaya Bahu I and the accession of Parakrama Bahti I 1 g The 
Utter event having taken place in A.B. 1696 expired, or A.D 1153. the death of Vijaya Bahu 
occurred in A-D. till, and his accession in AJ> t056. Parikranm P*ody*- therefore, mnst have 
come to the throne about 1048 or 1049. 

The total of the years between this date and the accession of Udaya III. amounts to 98 
yean and 7 days, or. at a maximum, 105 years and 7 days, 

Mr. Wickremasinghe's figure of 93 years odd is derived from Wijesinha’s omission of 
the reign of Kassapa. son of Mahinda V, who died in his twelfth year, * 1 lx- 105 minus 12. 

That this reign has to be included is seen from the Pdjuvahya, which states that from 
the sixth of the waxing moon ol Durutu in Uu second year ol Salamevan. Le. Wijesinha'a Sena V, 
up to and including Ihe six yean o! Ldkeyvara. that is, up to the a cc es s i on of Vijaya Bahu 1. there 
h»rt passed about 96 years of Tamil domination. The Rd/dvaliya, fan abridgment for this penod 
of the Pdjdvaliya), gives 86, and the regnal years given in the Pdjdvaliya itseli clearly show that 
this is correct, the total of the reigns amounting to 87.** 

The second year of Sena V, t bet cf ore, would be 86 years before the accession of Vijaya 
RAhn J. or about A.D. 970. 

f* aivafc items, auMMUCrport, XBft i»wTHZT _._ 

JO. iml Sw-Pfy. Jkymt <m UK CfeuU* OUlrv*. P. 7S — P»/*ir«=ui [ULu w»th!mtronT»li»n» tsesui mu inn Vini»ili.M. 

•T**icn«nuui(Tii *»* "*» a»«u*« kinroridink am rata ioumt «a»t»n®l <»•**■ ***“ 

rxddlia fctte LaakAdtUiayilU «x»^hcS*tr» k4n. 

- fMkaMH BAfcn. tent ot •■•Uk. 'uito-luuio pninw tan Xa.ldlrm «■* U» ,b * 
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that 1497 AR is nearly Uic equivalent to 1015 A.D., and that the 
h^tw!^’» be, | We »fc namely 482 is the number of years that must have elapsed 

ssLr«t-rc%‘ oi ,hc chm,iin cra ,n ou -" 

• lived lbat **“. i ompllcr °* tb,t P 01 ^ 00 of Uie Mahuvanao 

i i l 44 ,^ ““ « cepl * d Buddhist era m Ceylon. And he must have 

found datedI records whuh.placedthe aceessiou of Udaya III in 149? AB current and that of 

m 1697 A 5'o ^il_ (the r 5 ColIlpllcr; w * 5 ' fttrther - In » position to • Ci accurately 
f 1 of Parfkrama Pindya in 1590 A.B but he was ignorant of the fact 

1 at these two dates. A.B. 1497 and A.B. 1590 represented two different Buddhist era* the 
former placing the death of the Buddha in 483 B.C., and the latter in 544 B.C 

thrfr ***” » te ^e intervening period was niuety- 

hTdu^ii f !t 97 A a) ,ttStead , 0< thirty-one (i.e. 1045-1015 AJ3.); and he accordingly adjusted 

’* “ ' h °“ “” 6 * “ to " h ~ >* ^ «0 


Note. 

«r Wickremasinghes synchronism of Udaya 111 and Rajendra Chola I having no 
foundation, and his other arguments being supported by erroneous calculations, there exists no 
proof of any trace of an era of B.C 483 dunng the period under discussion . and the position 
taken up by Dr. Fleet in his '• Origin of the Buddha-varaha ” • > still hol d s the field 

It may be added that the existence of such an era at the time is incompatible with the 
undoubted synchronism of Minavamma and the Palis vs king Narasi V havarman 1.” 


E 

Val . ^ W'ckrcmasiaghcs tentative identification (Ep, Zcy„ p 30) of a Cota king named 
Vallabha as probably the great Raja Raja.” courts comment 

Note 


The Mahavanao. after recording the accession of Mahmda fV and his marriage with s 
princess of Kaiusga, states J *:— 

Now Vallabha. the King of Cdja. sent forth an army to Nagadipa to subdue this coun¬ 
try. And when the king heard thereof, he sent Sena, the Chief Captain of his army, thither, 
together with a great tiost. to fight against the hosts of Vallabha And Sena led Hie army and 
fought against the enemy, and destroyed hun utterly, and took po*ession of the field o! battle 
Whereupon Vallabha and the other princes entered into a treaty with the King oi Lanka because 
they could not prevail against him Thus did the fame of this King spread abroad tliroughout 
Looks even across the sea unto Jambndipa. 

Reference o apparently made to this war in the Vessaginya Inscription of the ninth year 
of Sin Sangbo Afaha Mihiado.- “who was brought to lrn feet all the riches of the whole 
Damhadiva by means of the valour of his ifavourile) Commauder-in-Chicl. Sena 

Mr W.ckrrmasmghe again has been betrayed by too much reliance on Wijesmha s 
Translation into English. 1 
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A* pointed out by Dr. Hnllzsch *• the word* the King of Chbta ' are non-eiintent in the 
Pali original, and no Chb|» king of the name of Vallabha is known to epigraphical records '*< ’ 

Who then was this prince? 

Mathilda fV came to the throne at thr earliest 119 years and 6 months, or, U wr count 
with Wijesiuha the year or month in which each sovereign died as complete years or months. 128 
years and 7 months after the accession of Sena I 

If the Sikuya Sangrahava is right in dating this event in A. B. 1362 expired, rn. in 
AJD. 819-20, Mahiuda's reign must have extended, at the earliest, front about A.D. 939 to 954 and, 
at the latest, from about A D 948 to 964. His ninth year, therefore wilf be in the first case 947-8 
and in the latter 956-7. 

Dr. Hultxsch. deducting the sum of the traditional reigns from AD. 1153, the date of 
Paialmuna Bahu I's accession, would place the commencement of the reign of Mahinda V 
in AT). 978. 

Mahinda TV. therefore, would have been upon the throne between 952 and 968 A.D. his 
ninth year 1 '* falling in A D. 960-1 According to Wijesioha's calculations, this King reigned from 
A.D. 975 to 991 . but his date for Parikrama Bahu f is eleven years too late, and he ha* omitted 
the twelve years of Mahinda V’s captivity. 

The only Indian monarch who bore the title oi Vallabha " between A.D. 947 and 968 
was thr Raahtrakupi king Kfishga HI, aftoa Kappara Diva Vallabhap. who reigned from circa 
A.D 938 to 967. In his Karhad*" Plates dated $ aka 880 fA.D. 959) we read (▼. 35): — 

*• Having, with the intention of subduing the Southern Region, uprooted the race of the 
Chd)ax, given their land to hi* own dependent*, and made the lords of greai countries, viz. the 
Chemnia, the Pagdy a and others, along with the Si oh ala his tributaries, he erected a high column 
at Rimeswarnm.' 


Krishna III had conquered Kaftchi and Taftjai by his fifth year (AD 942-3) and in, or 
shortly before. A.D. 949-50 slew the Chdja prince Rijsditya at the hattlc of Takkolam (Atakur 
Inscription, $aka 872 current) Either immediately after this event or in A.D 947-8, be entered 
Tondai-mandalam ** and his attempted invasion of Ceylon perhaps took place not long aflerwrards 
The dates calculated on the S'ikaya Sangmhawt. therefore, are prohably fairly correct 

F. 

On page 123 of Vol. 1 oi Epigraphta Zeylanica. Mr. Wickremasinghe deals with the 
Arppikkam Inscription, dated in the fifth year oi Rijidhiraia II " who reigned approximately 
between 1146 and 1178 A.D." 


Note 

Mr Wickremasinghe has apparently confused Rijadhinija II, who came to the throne in 
A D. 1163 with Rajaraja 11, whose accession took place in A_D 1146. 

Tiic Devanagala Inscription records that the invasion of RamaAfta was resolved upon on 
the tenth ol the waxing moon ol Poson in the twelitb year cl Pankrama Bahu L, that t*. in A.D 
1164-5. Chapter LAXVI of the Mahrivan.ui places the incursion into the Pin<tyan country 
immediately alter this invasion 

Tht Arppakkam Inscription, which refers specifically to Li oka pure's expedition, dates 
from AT). 1167-8, The Pkndyau campaign, therefore, nmil be placed between AD 1164-5 and 
1167-8, and not after the event* of the sixteenth year given in Maharanee LXXVI 7-9. 

r. Run t«c3 <*•>*!. p, Ut¬ 
il n.K«a 
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THE MADRAS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON. 

1795 — 1798. 

By L. J. B TtnutER. m.a_. c.c.s. 


T HE administration of Ceylon from Madras falls into two distinct phases, the one a failure 
and the other a success, associated respectively with the names of Robert Andrews. 
Superintendent of Revenue, and of Brigadier-General de Meuron. Ccminander-in-Chicf. 
We shall examine these separately in their order 

The Maritime Provinces having become at least a temporary British possession, 1 the 
question of their administration became a question of some difficulty. We have seen that the 
permanent retention of the Maritime Provinces by the British was a matter of considerable doubt, 
the expectation, in tact, being that they would positively be restored to the Dutch. Tt would thus 
hare appeared unnecessary that Ceylon should, at that time, be provided with a separate 
Government of its own, and the obvious expedient of attaching it to the Government of Madras 
would readily occur to those responsible for the disposal of the Island. 

This proposal would have appeared the more suitable in view oi the tact that the 
capture of some oi the Dutch forts, and the cesa'pn of the rest, had been accomplished by the 
troops of tbc East India Company. 1 a fact which would give the Company some right to expect 
that the Island would be handed over to them for such lime as it remained a British possession. 
Further, there appears to be no record that it was ever proposed to reimburse the East India 
Company for expenses' incurred in the occupation ol Ceylon, and it is possible that the original 
cession, and the later retention, of the revenues to the Company till the end of 1801 were con¬ 
sidered to constitute this reimbursement 

Thus, although according to Tcnnent It i 71). Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville wished to retain 
the administration of Ceylon under the direct control of the Crown, It was finally derided that the 
Easr India Company was to be left in charge of it. the immediate management being placed in the 
hands of the Governor and Council ol Madras. 

The authorities in Madras do not. however, appear to have waited for any sanction from 
the Home Government before taking steps to commence the collection of revenue on behalf of 
the East India Company. About two months alter the occupation of Jaffna, and about two 
months before the capitulation of Colombo, we find a Mr. John Jervis, of the Madras Civil Service, 
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appointed by the Madras Government " Assistant to Mr- Robert Andrews (or the purpose of 
investigating and collecting the revenues of Jaffnapatnam and Manor and their Dependencies," 
h» full official style being " John Jervis, Senior Merchant in tl»e Service of the Hon’bte the 
United English East India Company under the Presidency of Fort St- George on the Coast of 
Co m i ma ndel, and Senior Assistant to the Resident and Superintendent of Revenue of the Island 
ol Ceylon "* 

Jervis usstuned duties in Jaffna on December 3rd, 1795. and was probahly appointed 
some time before that. Thus the • Resident and Superintendent ol Revenue." Mr Robert 
Andrews, must have been appointed very soon alter the capture of JaUna. it thus being evident 
that the Madras Government did not intend to lose any time in reimbursing themselves for the 
expenses of the expedition. Andrews had been sent on an embassy to the Court of Kandy in 
August* : had arrived at Trincomalee on August 13th, aud was delayed there till September 
15th ; arrived in Kandy towards the end of September ; returned to Trincomalee on 23rd October, 
and thence to India via Jaffna, leaving that place on November 30th. indisposed. He must have 
been appointed Superintendent of revenue on some date between the occupation of Manaar — 
October 6th— and November 30tli ' As Andrews had already left for India. Jervis immediately 
on arrival assumed the position of " Acting Superintendent of Revenue" He seems to have 
ceased to act by 6th March. 1796, although Andrews, bringing with him Alexander of the Madras 
Civil Service, did not amve in Jaffna till 16th Andrews went on to Colombo, being at Arippu 
on April 5th. Kondachclii 19th April and Colombo in May. 7 

The New Revenue Department # 

The details of the machinery of this new Revenue Department which, on the capitulation 
ol Colombo, extended its operations throughout the Maritime Provinces, can only be traced with 
difficulty, and in part, m the absence of any direct account of them in the doc um ents of the time.* 
But the following reconstruction can be compiled from the incidental references therein. 

The Resident and Superintendent of Revenue was of course, the Head of the Department ’ 
We know that he had an as sis tant. Jervis, at Jaffna in the first instance, and Later, Assistants seem 
to have been appointed. Alexander for Colombo and Galle** and Garrow for Trincomalee. 
Batticaloa and Mullaittivu. 11 John Macdowall, of the Madras Civil Service, who was Paymaster 
to the expedition against Trincomalee in 1795* ■ and who accompanied Colonel Stuart to Jaifna' ’ 
may also have been employed as one of Andrews* Assistants before he became Deputy Secretary 
to Government and Collector of Colombo under Mr North. * * 
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II would appear that these Assistant Superintendents of Revenue were also called 
•* Collectors," as we read that, in reply to an application by Jervis lor the trial by Court Martial 
oi certain members ol the '* large hand ol Robber> in this District," he was told that he himseli 
had the necessary authority to deal with them as ' every Collector is vested with ttie power ol 
confining these delinquents."' * They are also called • Collectors " in Mr. North's correspondence. 
The first duty of these Collectors was. as their name implies, the supervision ol the collection ol 
the revenue, and the Jaffna Diary, with its multiplicity ol details, shows that this duty was 
the principal item of Jervis' daily work. But it would seem that the Collector had a considerable 
judicial jurisdiction in the trial both c*t criminal and civil cases. 

As regards the former, Andrews sends Jervis the following instructions : • In all 
unconnected with the Military your Public Cutcherry is the place for investigating the subject, 
and your Authority during my Absence is sufficient for the trial and Punishment ol all 
Misdemeanours which are uot oi a very heinous nature " For heinous offences such as lelony 
and murder the Garrison Order of 25tb April, 1796, quoted in the Jaffnu Dtury, lays down that 
Courts Martial are the only courts in existence competent to try them Capital charges are to be 
reported to Colonel Stuart, doubtless to enable him to arrange Courts Martial. On Mr. North's 
arrival these—the Cutclicrries of the Collectors and the Courts Martial—were the only criminal 
marts in Ceylon. 1 * 


The civil jurisdiction of the Collectors was less dearly defined. A case— Moyart v. 
Leona Silva—is reported in the Jaffna Diary of January, 1796. in which Jervis states tint he 
cannot act in his judicial capacity, and that it must go to arbitration, and it seems likely that the 
Collector confined himself to cases involving Government revenue, such as defaults of renters 
Ac. But the Collector's discretion was, no doubt, a wide one. and it »cem» to have been so 
construed, both as regards jurisdiction and sentence Thus we find that the punishment for 
a toddy drawer tailing to carry his " receipt to draw.' wlial we now cult the tree tapping licence, 
was two dozen lashes, while another tapper on the same day—18th September 1800.— got an 
extra two dozen for '* imjxrbncut behaviour ' Probably this was also the method oi treatment 
of defaulting renters. It is also unlikely that much attention was paid to regularity ot proceedings, 
and probably Justice was ol a very ** summary description 


Next below the Collectors came native officials called Aumildars.' These officers appear 
to have been stationed at various places within the jurisdiction ol the Collector, and to have keen 
entrusted with the collection of revenue, and possibly with a certain measure of general 
administrative power under the supervision of the Collector Thus we read of iny Ammldar 
at Moelletivoe ’ in one of Jervis' letters, and of Andrews ending two Aunuldars to the Wann 1 
to investigate the revenues. These officers replaced I lie Mudalijars. who. m«ff r the Dutch, 
were the native officers in charge of revenue matters, and whose powers were suppressed by 
jiroclamation 1 * The Aumildars, and the othcT officers inferior to them, were brought over from 
Madras to initiate the system of revenue collection employed there.'* and the "transfer of 
authority from the nation to foreign natives was a pregnant source ol discontent *■ and was 
largely responsible tot the later disturbances. 
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Under the \amildars came a number ol minor officials with strange names, few of which 
survived the Government which introduced them. If is difficult to place them all. bal the follow¬ 
ing staff list of Jaffna Kachchen on 9th February, 1799. explains some of them. 


Maine 

Salary 


'star pagodas per month) 

Pcshcar 

20 

Sumpready 

not given 

Cultural 

do 

Monigar 

4 


Duly. 

lor executing orders respecting revenue 
to keep Malabar accounts 
for to keep peace in the bazaar 
to execute orders 


Besides these, there were conicophes or kanakapallcs, gomashtahs—duties not described,— 
respadoors. who were collectors of revenue under the Dutch. Under the " Mooigara or 
Mamagars came parpattacarars," a local title now extinct, meaning the people who look after 
things. There were also Pattcngatyns for the fishers and in Manaar District a " Moltocara- • 1 


The Revenue. 


Many details of the revenue collected by this new department are given in the Jaffna 
Diary, We read of fish rents land easterns, rents of passes or tells, clunk fishery, arrack 
and toddy rents, sale of elephants, peart fishery, head money and body tax, various import duties, 
land rents, harbour dues, export duties, tax on coconut trees, duties on tobacco, alphandigo or sea 
customs Bat in the spite of the number af the heads, the monthly revenue of Jaffna District in 
1797 was only 2.435 star pagodas odd. about £974 with the star pagoda at 8/-, while the drafts of 
Paymaster Lieutenant Strickland Kingston to pay the expenses of the troops at Trincomalee were 
to heavy that there was rarely any balance lell in lhc Jaffna Kachchen. 51 Ibc revenue was 
greatly increased by Jervis’ successor. Major, later Colonel, Barton Gage Barbut who was 
appointed by Secretary Webbe's letter of 10th January. 1798. Jervis having died on 24th 
December. 1797.»» Bat it is difficult to make out any statement ol income and expenditure, 
partly owing to the changing limits of the districts and the msnlficient particulars in the Diary. 

The Wellesley MSS. supplement the information given in the Jaffna Diary In the 
proceedings of the Committee of Investigation ore given the details of the Jaffna farms the total 
for 1797-8 being 105,301 ri* * dollars (at about 2 shillings sterling) as against 113.041 the previous 
year. The return is signed John Jervis " and shows that the financial year ran from 1st Septem¬ 
ber to 31st August The Mullaittivu revenue 1796-7 was Rds. 14,616 with expenditure Rds. 6.030 
Imperfect details ol rent* of the other parts of the Maritime Provinces are given. The first Jalina 
arrack and toddy renter nndcr the British was John Podmore, « monthly rent of 104 rix dollars 
2 fanams being paid The Colombo arrack and toddy rent 1797-8 was held by *' Barend dr Vosz 
and J. LaBroy." We also read of tarras ol turtle fishery, gaming rights, gem digging, beetle. s • 

But the pearl fishery seems to have been the main source of revenue. The anxiety ol 
the Madras Government to raise money m Ceylon is shown by the tact that arrangements for the 
first lisherj under lilt British Government—that of 1796—were made before the surrender c*f 
Colombo on February 16th This fishery realised £60.000, 12,000 oysters being said to have been 
landed daily from each boat The second fishery in 1797 produced £144.000. though the daily 
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average of oysters was only 8.000. At the 1798 fishery, the rent rose still higher to £192.000. 
though tlie daily number of oysters fell to 6.000. These three fisheries exhausted the banks and 
the rent for 1799 fell to £30,000, after which the main Aripo banks were allowed to rest till 1804.*'’ 

With these handsome profits from the Pearl Fishery, the Madras Administration must 
have had a substantial balance to their credit on their Ceylon account. From Mr. Secretary 
Cleg horn's examination of the Ceylon accounts maintained at Madras* • we learn that the nett 
average annual excess of revenue over expenditure for 1796-8 was 117.209 sur pagodas, all 
military and other expenses included, possibly not omitting the cost of the expeditions in 1795-6 
Presumably these figures include the receipts from the Pearl Fisheries probably of 1796 and 1797, 
and possibly lor 1798. If so, as the first two produced 255,000 star pagodas per annum and all 
three 330,000, it is clear that (he pearl fisheries alone saved the Madras Government from a loss 
ora their venture. 

These figures make necessary a statement of such information as is available on the 
subject of the catrency of the period. About the time of the British occupation of 1795-6, the 
standard coin ol Ceylon appears to have become the Dutch copper stiver or pice. 48 of these 
stivers went to the rix dollar, at one time a Dutch coin, but at this time a mere money of 
account The rix dollar was also divided into 12 fanams apparently also a money of account, 
one fanam being thus equal to 4 stivers.* T 

As India had a different currency, rates of exchange between the currencies of the two 
countries had to be fixed. The chief Indian standards were the Star Pagoda and the Porto Novo 
Pagoda, the farmer being a gold com. and the latter being possibly also in gold The rate of 
exchange between these coins and the Ceylon currency, under the Dutch, is given in the Jaffna 
Diary as being 1 Porto Novo Pagoda equal to 25$ fanams, 1 Star Pagoda, at the rate of 100 Star 
Pagodas to 120 Porto Novo Pagodas, equal to 30 5 fanams 

Under the British, the Indian currency increased In value relatively to the Ceylon stiver 
Thus the exchange of 22nd March. 1796. as given iu the Jaffna Diary, was I Porto Novo Pagoda 
equal to 381 fanams ; 1 Star Pagoda equal to 45 fanams. and 1 Scott Pagoda, a money not 
mentioned elsewhere in the records, equal to 38 fanams. in May 1796. the rate waa 1 Star Pagoda 
eqnal to 45 fanams. which seems to have remained fixed at this figure for some years. 

A» the authorities, while quoting the rates of exchange, do not give the sterling value of 
any of the denominations, it is difficult to ascertain the real values ol any in sterling. It 
however, to be generally taken that the Star Pagoda was worth about 8 siulhngs sterling,** and. if 
we adopt that figure, we get the Porto Novo Pagoda worth 6s. 8d„ the tanam equal 2*d (at the 
last quoted rate of exchange), the rix dollar equal to 2s. 1 ?d.. or 9 J rix dollars to the pound sterling, 
the stiver equal to t %d. 
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The CommandeHo-Chiel. 

Coexisting with the Revenue Department was the military establishment, which had been 
responsible tor the capture and cession of the Dutch forts in the first instance, and which later 
supplied Lbe commandants and garrisons who held them tor the British At the head of this 
establishment stood the Officer Commanding the British Forces in Ceylon. He was not. however, 
only the head of the Military, but had also full control of the Civil Departments as welt. The 
Utter from the Madras Government to the Commanding Officer, quoted in their letter to Andrews 
of 1 st March, 1796.'* makes this clear. " As it lias been judged expedient to vest in you (j.e. 
Colonel Stuart) the exercise of a Discretionary Authority aa well Civil as Military, in the Island ol 
Ceylon, the Revalue and Commercial Servants are to be considered subject to your Orders aud to 
address themselves to you upon all Points on which a Reference may be requisite." 

This • Discretionary Authority " was continued to Colonel, later Major-General. Stuart s 
successor, Major-General Doyle, as is made clear by a Garrison Order of 1st 1anuary. 1797. signed 
by the Adjutant-General Colonel P A. Ague* to the effect that all powers, civil and military, are 
vested in the General, and all persons in the revenue and commercial departments are to consider 
Major-General Doyle their immediate superior.» ♦ 

This was also the case with Bngadier-GeDerai de Menron. who succeeded Major-General 
Doyle Andrews in September. 1797. disputed with him for the superintendence of 'the 
Moodliars . . who were appointed with salaries in the Di&savanie of Colombo and Galle and 
Malar* " bn: the President in Council at Madras decided that " the Moodliars be appointed by the 
Representative ol Government who holds chief avil authority." La. the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces." 

Colonel Stuart, then, was the first Military Governor of Ceylon 1 * and besides improving 
the defences by strengthening the fortification of Colombo, protecting the Pcttah by new works, 
constructing batteries for guarding the hay sooth of Mutwal. and adding to the Fort of Trincomalne. 
he studied "the statistics ol the Island, its advantages, interests and resources" from a general 
paint of view. "Although forensic duties may be supposed foreign to his previous habits. Colonel 
Stuart employed hlm«eU in au impartial administration of justice While he still continued 
Gov e r no r of Ceylon he was promoted to the rank of Major-General " on vome date soon after 
29th May, 1796. the date of the last Proclamation issued by him under the designation of 
" Colonel."** 

His successor was Major-General Welbore Ellis Doyle, who was appointed Commander. 
in-Chief in November. 1796. arriving in Ceylon with halt ol the 19th Regiment, and taking ovei 
from Major-General Stuart on Id January. 1797. the latter going as Commander-in -Chief lo 
Bengal. But Major-General Doyle died within six mouths ol his arrival, from what cause we 
are not told. The date of his death is also uncertain. The War Office records in the Public 
Record Office give the date as 2nd January. 1798.*' but this cannot be correct, as Brigadier- 
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General de Mcuron, who was General in Ceylon alter Doyle, was appointed long before that. • * 
Lewis' supposition that the War Office bad postdated the death lor pay and pension purposes 
probably explains the discrepancy 

Doyle was succeeded by Colonel Bonnevaux, who, according to Percival ,x "hadonly 
arrived three or tour days at Colombo, troui Ins former command at Point dc Gallc. when he 
was killed by his curricle upsetting as he drove out through one o1 the gates ; °"‘t was buried 
within a week alter his predecessor,’' who •• died on the June following,’' i.e. 1797. But Lewis 1 * 
lias ascertained inom the India Office that the dale of Bonncraux’s death was 12th July. 1797 
There b. apparently no reason to suppose that there :s any postdating in this instance, and it 
is not at all unlikely that Perrival. as in so many other cases. ** Is in emir. 11 so, >Hh>r his 
’* June following ” or •' within a week " is wrong ; in the former case, the date of Major-General 
Doyle’s death would be cirva July 6th in the latter circa June 30th It seems to be indifferent 
which is selected : as Percival names June, we might take the latter, accepting I2lh July as the 
correct date oi the death oi Colonel Bonne vaux. 


The latter was succeeded by Brigadier-General de Mettrcn, who appears to Itave been 
in Ceylon, engaged in - investigating the state cl the Revenue and other important matters in the 
Island of Ceylon lor which pnrposc, as wc shall see. a Committee with the Brigadier.General 
at its head had been appointed by the Madras Government on lOlli June *•> It seems likely 
that de Mcuron. an Uie death ol Colonel Bcnucvaux, assumed the oliice of Commander-in-Chief 
and Representative ol Government in addition to his dnties as President ol the Committee of 
Investigation His Governorship would, accordingly, date from 12th July. 1797. 

We have seen that the General Officer Commanding held the chief authority, both 
Military and GvU, but his representatives in the out stations were early deprived ol any civil 
jurisdiction. So long as no civil authority was established, it would appear from the instance 
ol Lieutenant William Bagster, given in Jaffna Diary of 8Ui December. 1795. that Colonel 
Stuart hail empowered the Co mm an d ants to bear and settle disputes When, however. Andrews’ 
Revenue Department was established, it was arranged that every matter in dispute relating to 
the concerns of the Revenue, was, in future to be referred to Andrews or Jervis, who in fact, 
tic came the only civil authorities • In practice, indeed, the Commandant, though apparently 
nominally independent ol the Superintendent of Revenue or his Assistant, was- liable to receive 
orders Ircm him for escorts of remittances, assistance to renters to collect Lheir moneys, dec. 
We find Jervis in December. 1795, actually enquiring into charges against Lieutenant Bagster. 
and acquitting him 


But it is obvious that this dual control must have led to considerable Inchon, in spile 
of the tact that the Commander-In-Chief was the head of all the departments. Thus we find 
Jerri* at cross purposes with Captain Ferguson, who was acting for Colonel Major Bar but, as 
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Cr * nf t nlfm. in April. 1796. Captain Ferguson had apparently been Interfering with 
the Department of Boats and Vewels. and Issuing orders that all strangers coming to Jaffna 
should wait upon the Commanding Officer. Jerri* asks Andrews to communicate with the Officer 
Commanding the Forces- or w ith the Government presumably of Madras. “ so as to prevent any 
interference on the part ol the Military Authorities with tbc Dcjwrtmcnt which Government 
have immediately intrusted and committed to the charge oJ their Revenue Servants in this 
Island." ** Jervis' contention appears to have been upheld. 

Causes ot Failure. 

But the new administration and the new Revenue Department were not destined to be 
successful. The system is so freely criticised by the Committee oi Investigation, which was 
ifnt trout Madras to look into the causes of its failure that it is not difficult to say what 
these were 

As will be seen, there were many defects in the Madras Administration, but tlie one 
which the Committee of Investigation seem to think was the most fatal was the introduction of 
the Madras Revenue System and supercession of the native Mudaliyars by foreigners from the 
Malabar Coast, who were entirely ignorant of the customs, language and prejudices of the 
people This idea as were several others cd Brigadier-General de Meuron and hi* Committee, 
was developed by Mr North, the first Civil Governor of Ceyton “Your Lordship ha* un¬ 
doubtedly been informed of the excesses committed by a set ot profligate Malabar Servants 
of Revenue in the harsh, unjust, and impolitic introduction of a system oi finance and judicature 
confessedly defective even where It has been long established and carried on by the natives of 
the country, bnf which became altogether insupportable, when it was introduced in direct contra¬ 
riety to the usages, laws and habits ot the people, and executed by men unconnected with their 
fortunes enemies to their religion, and having no interest but in oppressing and despoiling 
them ” * * 

Apart from the general dislike of the foreign officials, one particular detail oi tbc 
administration stands ont as almost the most unpopular phase of it all — the introduction, originally 
from 1st September, 1796, 4 • ot a taxon coconut trees of “one silver farum," about 2d., per tree 
per annum As de Meuron points out in his Report an Ihe Dutch Records 4 the tax was both 
unjust and impolitic as the value oi trees varied greatly according to situation, <Lc and the tax was 
wnnetime* greater than Ihe produce. He also notes that the Chaltas were exempt from the tax. 
while some castes had 50 free trees, and others presumably none. It would appear that the 
chief objection to the tax was the fact that it had to be paid m money, and Bertolucci (324) states 
that an offer was made to Government to pay, in place of the tax. one-tenth of the produce m 
kind, bnt that this excellent offer was refused. He points oat that when field* with their various 
tenures are taxed in kind, it was only reasonable that gardens should also pay a tax. anil lament* 
the loss of this good opportunity to lew one. ft his facts are correct, his conclusion is wholly 
justified. --“I one wanders whether thv refusal was «1m* merely to shortsightedness on the part 
ol the Madras officials, or whether the raising of money was considered so important that a pay¬ 
ment in kuid was not thought suitable from the point of view of rapid realisation. Bertolucci 
does not slate to wham the offer was made or who was responsible for its refusal 
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In spite of the fact that the •• body tax'' was abolished, certainly in the Northern Districts, 
and probably all oxer the Maritime Provinces, the ejection to the coconut tax seems to have been 
dmost instantaneous On September 24th. 1796. Jervis reports M the particular opposition which 
has been given to my people who were employed to number the coconut trees, as well as the 
disposition of the Inhabitants in general, manifest to oppose my collection of the lax. On 17th 
March 1797 he reports that the inhabitants are very averse from payment “ 1 should, moreover, 
apprehend a’very alarming opposition were 1 to exact the tax now.- and he adds a request tor 
instructions. From this it would appear that the collection of the tax hud not yet commenced, and 
about 25th March, possibly as a result of Jervis report. Major-General Doyle suspended the 


collection of the taa pending orders from the Government at Madras.* • 

Andrews* letter of 17th May from Colombo probably conveys the orders which the 
Madras Government made on this reference to them They were to the effect that the tax was 
again to be collected, but something was to be done to make it more acceptable to the people 
The rent of a garden, says Andrews, might for example, be estimated, apparently instead of the 
trees being laved separately by their number, as this might tend to prevent unequal incidence of 

the tax Nothing is said about an? oiler to pay m kind 

It does not appear from tbe records whether the tax was actually collected or not. It 
was however, considered by the Committee of Investigation to contribute to the tater disturbances. 
Sl> that it seems likely that some attempt was made to collect it in some form, which possibly gave 
the occasion for the revolt. The tax was abolished by resolution of the Committee of Investigation 
of 2nd September. 1797. It was not. in any case, a very lucrative one; in Jailna District the 
113.588 trees marked represented only 2324 star pagedas or about £1.000 per annumV 

In the notification of the original tax on coconut trees of 1st September, 1>96. we find 
mention of the fact that labour was. in luture to be paid for. This represents another reform of 
the Madras Administration, namely the abolition ol the system of personal services hitherto pre- 
vailioii ui Cevlon. The Minutes of the Committee of Investigation again explain the position 
The Sovereign . wai absolutely proprietor ol the soil From him proceeded landed property of 
every denomination. . the land was divided into certain portions, each of which was appropriated to 
realisation of one particular object ol Government whether of Religion. Finance, Justice or Defence. 
Personal service variously modified, constituted the tenure upon which land was occupied . . 
The soldier and civilian in their respective services Ihc cultivation ol land in its produce, the 
workman in his merchandise and the daily labourer in certain portions of his labour ’ were thus 
taxed in view of land held from tbe King 

•* Such is the general outline of the ancient Government of Ceylon The Portuguese 
retained much ol this fiscal system by taxation, and upon their expulsion by the Dutch, the tenure* 
of personal labour and official service were continued in conformity with the prejudices and 
customs of the inhabitants Upon our conquest of the island, we abolished those tenures and 
endeavoured to introduce the Coast system of revenues ’** 

It may be noted here that one of the recommendations ol the Committee of Investigation 
winch inquired into Andrews* Government was the restoration of xervioe tenures Several reasons 
*ie assigned tor this opinion One is the insignificance of the value of the Government share of 
.-ops. and another was the diffumlty of obtaining labour under the new system. The natural 
indolence of the Cingalese renders the interference of authority n eces sary to obtain labourers of 
every description when required for service of pnblic or of individuals, tor no temptation of reward 
within the bounds of reason can induce a Cingalese to labour when be can exist in idleness "«* 
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The service tenure system was accordingly reverted to on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Investigation, but we shall see on another occasion, that Mr. North, in ihl* instance- 
did not agree with the opinion of the Committee, and again abolished service tenures. Mr North, 
in his turn, was severely criticised by his successor, Sir Thomas Maitland, for doing so, and the 
service tenure system was gradually returned to by studied neglect of Mr. North’s regulations on 
that head. The whole subject Is one of some complication and has only been touched upon here , 
its fuller consideration can be more suitably postponed for another time. 

Another item of the Madras Administration to which the Committee take exception is the 
• union of powers of renter and magistrate." or. as it is elsewhere put the fact of ■ the farmers 
also being judges. "*« It is not particularly clear to what these phrases are intended lo refer, bul 
the reference is probably a double one, firstly to the fact that the only “ judges," other than 
military officers sitting on Courts Martial, were the officers of the Revenue Department, and 
secondly, to what was probably the fact that many of these revenue officers, especially the 
Aumildars. were renters or farmers of the revenue as well as revenue officers We shall see that 
Jervis was a renter as well as being Assistant Superintendent of Revenue, and it is very probable 
that the junior officials had direct or indirect interest in the rents as well. We know 
that the Assistant Superintendents of Revenue had judicial powers, and the Aumildars pro. 
bably had a delegated authority of the same kind . 41 It will thus be easily understood that any 
aggrieved party would have little remedy against the acts or orders of the revenue officers, and the 
objection of the Committee to the system can be seen to be well founded. 


Robert Andrews and his Assistants. 

But. however, impolitic the Madras system was in these and other particulars, its defects 
would seem to have been greatly emphasised by maladministration The character of Andrews 
himself is subjected to severe criticism by Ceylon officials. At the best, •' indolence ," 11 " want of 
vigilance and activity.* *• ignorance of habits and disposition of islanders" ’ are among his 
characteristics, although Mr North, generally charitable, allows him. somewhat inconsistently. 
’* experience, talent, and incomparable temper." At the worst. Andrews, according to Lord 
Valentia (i 314), cannot be acquitted of having at leasi connived at the malpractices of his sub¬ 
ordinates. Lord Valentia adds that the matter of the pearl fishery, in which double the number of 
boats were employed for which the Company received payment would authorise a more unfavour¬ 
able construction of his conduct. When we note that Mr. North, during hi« investigation into the 
misdeeds of the Collectors, finds reason for saying that " the C o m pan y seems to have been cheated 
of 7 lacs of pagodas in the fisheries of 1797 and 1798, which sum he has to increase to t2 lacs 
later,** and that * no boat could or did fish without passport from Andrews countersigned by the 
renter. ' it may be reasonably supposed that Lord Valrntia s suspicions were not without some wilid 
foundation 


It is, however, pointed out** that Andrews appears to have enjoyed a high reputation in 
Madras, even after the time of his administration of the Ceylon revenues He was Collector of the 
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Trichinopoly Dim net from 1804 to 1808, going to England in the latter year On lib return to 
India in 1810, he was appointed Acting Judge at the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Southern Division. In 1813. he was Postmaster-General, Madras, and, in 1815. First Judge cl the 
Provincial Court of Appeal for the Southern Division. He died at Trichinopoly on 13th Novem¬ 
ber. 1821, aged 58, and his tomb in St. John's Cemetery bears the following : “ If suavity ensure 
esteem, philanthropy respect and charity gratitude, time will record the name of Andrews in the 
remembrance of the goad. . In him truly did llie wretched find • friend, the poor a parent and 
mankind a man." 

But it cannot be deduced from these facts that his administration of the Ceylon revenues 
was blameless. The posts referred to would be. no doubt, within the easy reach of anyone 
possessing the at Headquarters which Andrews undoubtedly had. and one does not go 

to epitaphs for critical insight into character There was, in fact, every reason why the Madras 
Government should pay but scant attention, and even give tittle credit, to Ceylon complaints 
against Andrews. On the one hand, the " precanousncss of our possession of the Island," and 
the possibility of it reverting to the Dutch at almost any moment, would create the tendency 
among the Madras officials to treat the affairs of Ceylon as at bnt little importance- On the other 
hand, the severance of Ceylon from the control of Madras on Mr. North's arrival in October. 1798. 
ranwd a considerable amount oi annoyance to the Madras officials " as a measure adverse to their 
patronage and emoluments.'' and they were not likely to look kindly on Mr. North and his com¬ 
plaints. especially when they were directed against one of their own men. 

This spirit o! opposition to the new Ceylon Government was noted by Cleghorn. who. after 
being appointed Secretary to the Ceylon Government, but before assuming duties, was sent by 

Mr. North to Madras to obtain information about procedure, accounts, and so on. "1 must acknow¬ 
ledge with troth and regret," says Cl eg horn. 11 that the erecting of Ceylon into a separate Govern¬ 
ment was considered by the gentlemen at the head of the different Boards of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency as a measure adverse to their patronage and emoluments, that with every exertion on my 
part 1 was able to procure from them hardly any information.''** 

It is thus evident that the absence of any criticism of Andrews in India can, by no means, 
be taken as proof that his work in Ceylon was above criticism, and we must give the positive 
evidence from Ceylon more weight than the negative from India. 

Nor is the positive evidence confined to the matter of the Pearl Fishery. Cleg horn, in 
the letter already quoted, lays a serious indictment against Andrews : “ I have not described, 
because I cannot as yet legally authenticate the particular instances of rapine and cruelty which 
the Madras Dnbasbes have inflicted in Ceylon upon every i~U« of the native inhabitants. The 
very enormities of which 1 have received accounts will prevent me from stating them without the 
fullest evidence. But I have heard of these from men oi the most undoubted veracity »»<f whose 
situations must have made it very difficult to impose upon the fictions for facts. And I have no 
difficulty is saying that the Madras Government, know(ing) as they do cither Mr. Andrews' 
ignorance of business or his connivance with the Dubashes, ought not again to have employed 
him And it that gentleman has felt with delicacy what is publicly ™«f of h»« conduct, be would 
not have again accepted oi his situation until he had obtained a full and fair acquittal of the facts 
alleged against his management. I have no personal prejudice against him I hardly even know hnn. 
But when the happiness and misery of thousands depend upon his conduct .. that understanding 
must be contemptible which can attempt to derive lasting Public Revenue from injustice and 
extortion .... Whether oppression upon unfortunate inhabitants has proceeded from his 
or from worse motives, in his situation indolence and guilt are the same 
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Whichever view we may take, it is unlikely that under such superintendence, the Collec¬ 
tors would either do their own work satisfactorily, or supervise their subordinates efficiently. As 
Andrews so probably did. many of the other Madras official* found in the Pearl Fisheries the best 
opportunity and the greatest scope for personal profit “ Several servants of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment engaged deeply in last year's Pearl Fisheries (i-t- of 1797) and liave still considerable quanti¬ 
ties (of pearls ?) to dispose of." •* 

Thus, although Mr. North finds that the Fishery o» 1794 shows no irregularities, the 
circumstances of this first fishery under the British Government were decidedly peculiar. The 
renter, in the first instance, was the Collector of Jaffna. John Jervis, himself, who bought the rent 
for 150,000 Porto Novo Pagodas. •» Jervis apparently thought that he would also be Superinten¬ 
dent of the Fishery, as he would have been in the ordinary course, as well as renter, but Andrews 
would not allow this, and appointed Robert Alexander of the Madras Civil Service as Superinten¬ 
dent Jervis thereupon threw up the rent on the ground that there were not enough boats to 
work the Fishery successfully. Lord Hobart, Governor ol Madras, allowed him to withdraw, bul 
expressed his sense ot the Impropriety of that Gentleman's conduct both as it respects his 
engagements as renter of the Fishery and his duly to the Company as Collector of their revenue. 
Although Jervis insists that " my private interest has not in any Degree stood in Opposition to 
my Zeal for that ol the Hon’ble Company." it remains suspicious that he withdrew, albeit an 
imulwf pretext, when he found that he was to be Superintendent, and that he was able to engage 
himself to pay down some £ 50,000 • • It is interesting to note that the fishery '• was then rented 
by some natives erf Jaiinapatam, who paid for it about 60.0001 sterling, and cleared hry the 
adventure three tunes that sum." •" 

Collector John Macdowall, whom we found to have been present at the capitulation of 
Jaffna. and who with Secretary Clcghom, formed two of the three Commissioners for the Fishery 
of 1799. became involved in some rice defalcations thereat. Mr. North finds that he •* has been 
guilty of an enormous neglect of duty, in not selling Government rice sent lor relief ol starving 
population but allowing it to lie rotting in granaries and (on) seashore. 1 suspect him oi having 
sold rice an enormous price, and now he has gone to Mannar to get rice to pay Government in 
kind."* 1 He was suspended but eventually reinstated. He was dismissed about Sept. 1799, • 
(The Juffnu Diary shows that a John Macdowall was Assistant Agent of Revenue at Trincouxalee 
in June 1803. It is hardly likely that there wonld be two John Macdowalls m Ceylon within 4 
years, it would therefore seem (hat the dismissed Collector had been reinstated later.) 

Garrow. Collector of Tnncomalee, with Batbcaloa and Muilaifjvu, who arrived at Tnnco- 
malce 1st Oct.. 1797, was another of “the infamous faction of Madras civilians" who got into 
trouble with Mr. North. He was " a pert little black monkey *' against whom complaints of 
violence scarcely imaginable (had) been brought " “ He has even ventured to 3end a written 

order to chief of villages to oblige 4 poor devils oi natives of Balticaloa whom he had illegally 
arrested here where he has no authority and sent to his district to return to B a tl i r a l oa by anothei 
road without setting foot here. I have suspended him Oh Lord ' I am quite sick." 1 Garrow'-. 
later history ts not related. 
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With men like these at the head of the Revenue Department, it is not surprising that the 
" swarm oi Dubasbes . , c laim in g the rank of Annuls, seem to have considered land given up to 
them to be devoured. The object of the Autnila was to accumulate money they cut down timber ' 
and committed other acts oi oppression.'* Geghorn's account •» of the mis/WHc of they ‘'Aumils" 
or " Duhashcs " has been already quoted. 

Nor was this all. In the train ol these Madras officials, who. in themselves, must have 
been a sufficient plague to the country, followed a swarm of Tamila from the coast wbo came to 
gel what advantage they could out of the farm of the new and old sources of revenue 44 The 
Mala bars, who since our possession have gone over for the purpose of farming must be sent away 
for it is no wonder as General Doyle remarked that the 1 Revenue run only be at the 

point of tlur bayonet These renters were a " set of wretches, whose speculations are plunder, 
whose interests art pe rm a nen tly foreign to those of the country ; and whose rapacious disposi¬ 
tion^) are perpetually urged forward by the precariousness of their tenure.”" owing again, of 
course, to the possibility of Ceylon beinggiven back to the Dutch. •• No mode," says Mr. North,*’ 
•• for destroying a country could have been devised more likely to accomplish its end with des¬ 
patch and aggravation and to create among the nation most rooted abhorrence of and disgust to 
British Government. It must be in vain for the Government to assume character of lenity and 
moderation if this set of wretches remain." 


The natural end to this state of acute misgovernment was what actually happened— 
violent revolt on the part of the inhabitants " The Mocdliars were not likely to trouble 
thcmveJves about live dissatisfaction of the natives," * * superceded as they had been by the 
foreigners from the Coast . the Dutch were daily expecting restoration ot Ceylon, and held out 
hopes of assistance from the French ; and all the sources of irritation described above combined 
to produce a formidable outbreak. The first we hear of it in the records is in the Committee's 
letter to Lord Hobart of 16th August, 1797, " where mention is made of " neighbouring districts 
in open revolt and of “fear of spreading." Tennent (ii 73 without giving authority) states that 
the rebels occupied intrenched positions on tbc line leading from *l<«* low-country to the bills, 
that a force of Sepoys was sent against them, but that it was not till after considerable loss on 
both sides that the insurgents were subdued. An Ainnildar was murdered, but it was significant, 
says Lord Valentia (I 314), that no enquiry was held Mr. North on this point says : r No Tribunal 
there for last 2 years, but Garrow's Cutcbcrry. and before him one of Andrews' Amildar, who 
was murdered by (the) populace in Government House (Trincomalee)" * • 

Beyond the two scanty references by Perrival to the effect that the Sinhalese erected, 
near Knduwela, “ a kind of fort or breast work . . during their rebellion against our government 
in 1797 and that during the disturbances in 1797, the 35th battalion of Madras Sepoys occupied 
this post (a small circular fort near or at Hanweila) lor several months, and during that period 
lost many of their men from the fire of the rebels who concealed themselves in the neighbouring 
thickets," *' no details are available of the operations during this first rebellion against British 
authority, either as regards tbeir locality, nature, beginning or end. We can only say that the 
revolt broke out some time before 16th August, 1797, and ended some tune before 16th February. 
1798, ■ * possibly before the end of 1797. and that fighting appears to have place to the east cf 

Colombo, and pro bah] y elsewhere. 
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Th« Committee ol Investigation. 

By this time, we have pasted from the first of the two phases of the Madras Administra¬ 
tion mentioned at the outset to the second which is the one which ended successinlly. The Com¬ 
mittee of Investigation ** was appointed on 9th or 101b June. 1797, but it is not at all clear what 
gave rise to their appointment. Their own letter of 20th October. 1798 4 states that the Com¬ 
mittee was “ for investigating the state of the Revenne and other important matters in the Island 
of Ceylon," and would point to dissatisfaction at Madras with the revenue-producing capacity of 
Ceylon. But possibly Major-General Doyle's correspondence about the opposition to the coco¬ 
nut tax had opened the eyes of the Madras Government to the fact that all was not well in Ceylon, 
and, with other considerations, gave rise to the appointment. The revolt would appear not to 
have broken out tor some time after the Committee’s arrival. 

The Committee consisted of Brigadier-General de Meuron. Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew. 
and Mr Andrews, but the last appears to have done nothing to assist the others in their 
difficnlt task. Mr. North writes under date October 27th, 1798 1 Mr Andrews has. in his capa¬ 
city of member, signed all papers of Committee. Had he stood forward to press the execution 
oi the measures recommended . had be been active in healing the wounds he bad inflicted : had he 
brought to justice and punished those servants who had betrayed his confidence and committed 
his reputation, I should have been of opinion that no salary could have been too great, no dignity 
too high, no power too extensive, which may engage him to remain In this island for the comple¬ 
tion of a work so beneficial to the people and so creditable to himself. But as he has been for 
the 6 months in Madras and only came yesterday, and not punished or dismissed one servant 
shown no disposition to reform abuses. The officer (sic) you will agree of Superintendent of 
Revenue, and Ambassador at Kandy are both useless T < 

But Brigadier-Gencral dc Meuron and Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew were both men of 
marked ability, and must have proved a formidable combination. The latter was. of coarse, the 
Major Agnew who played so large a part in the cession ol the Dutch settlements in Ceylon to 
the British, bearing the first despatches of July 22nd. 1795, to Colombo, arranging the transfer 
of the Regiment de Meoron, deciding the terms of the Capitulation of Colombo, and inducing 
Governor van Angclbeek to assent to them. In one ol his minutes he writes : " 1 served at the 
head ol the stall of the Army which invaded this colony, and negotiated the capitulation by which 
it was surrendered to Britain." 1 •“ He possess abilities civil, military, financial, commercial and 
diplomatic. Shall regret him.' (North 245). In tbc course of what follows we shall »ee the vast 
amount of work done on the Committee by de Meuron. its President 

The live recommendations of the Committee—the restoration of lands for personal ser¬ 
vices (cf De Meuron's Proclamation ' 1 of 3rd July, 1798). the abolition of the coconut tax, the 
banishment of coast natives, the re-establishment of the authority of the Mudaliyars (effected by 
De Meuron s Proclamation of 3rd July. 1798, see Jaffna Diary, but Au m ildars. dec., continued to 
exist for some years), and the institution of a mild and upright a dminis tration—which were 
approved by Lord Hobart in his Minute of March 15 th, 1798,had the desired effect of allaying 

75 la Hi Suatara MSS » a cnwium eaUal Hi Connaittca of Kuquiry. Tb" fail tilbi aaamata hae* ** 
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discontent, and when Mr. North arrived in October. 1798. he found that the •' Island is in 
most perfect tranquillity- Prudent measures of Committee have quelled everything, every appear¬ 
ance leads me to hope for the security prosperity and happiness of these settlements." 1 • He 
is *’ sincerely happy in having such men as De Meuron. Cleghorn and Agnew. The first is Officer 
Commanding the Troops and acting Lieut.-Governor. Please don’t take him away soon/" '* In 
his Despatch of 13th October, 1798, Mr North reports that the “ masterly labours of Committee 
■ ■ • have most considerably d imin ished all the difficulties which 1 expected to find, and 
indeed have left me little more to do than to put into execution <!»*• very wise and prudent 
regulations recommended by thrm " 

Their lltnales. 

Some of the Minutes of the meetings of the Committee, and of their reports and corres¬ 
pondence are given in the Wellesley AlSS-, % * and a brief summary of these will convey same 
idea of their painstaking and exhaustive investigations. 

In their letter ol June 10th Lord Hohart and Secretary Webbe notice the points raised 
by Doyle or de Meuron in some previous communication. They note proposal to ahpti«h tax of one 
fanam on each, coconut tree, which is considered unjust by de Meuron because value of trees 
varies, and impolitic because Chalias were entirely free, other castes having only 50 free trees, 
and because tax was sometimes gr eater than produce. They note that the Superintendent of 
Revenue must have been cheated because only in Tnncomalee “'beetle nut” Hny been tanned 
out for 586 pagodas, whereas the Dutch revenue used to be 100.000 rix dollars per annum 
Governor Angelbeck getting 200.000 by paying Moors 7| Rds. for storing and selling it for 
Government at 18 to 22 Rds. per a ntnn a m of 25,000 nntv The question of a salt monopoly is gone 
into, and cinnamon gardens are to have more attention after being neglected by Govr. Angelbeck. 
A capitation tax on Moors, who do not number more than $0,000, is suggested in place of their 
being annually obliged to lake certi f icates for which fee was 12 dollars or 4 months’ services to 
Dutch, called * oulliame." •' A tai on slaves is also suggested, and a small tax on cloth. The 
revenue on Jaffna tobacco under Dutch is noted at 35,000 Rds. per annum. Pearls are noted as 
casual revenue, and government share of crop, put at $ to fa is nirnlinnrd as ol great moment as 
it affects large population. Renting or farming is recognised as the only successful system of 
revenue collection, in spite of the obvious disadvantages in that “ as Adam Smith says, the farmers 
of the revenue have no bowels for the contributors." It is proposed to minimi se these disadvan- 
Uges by sending away the Malabar farmers as with them in the island, as General Doyle said. 
“ revenue can only be collected at the point of the bayonet " 

The Committee also deal with the difficult question of the administration of justice. 
By the 23rd Article of the Capitulation of February t5th, 1796, it was agreed that "all civil suits 
depending in the council of Justice shall be decided by the same Council according to our laws 
in twelve months from the date of the capitulation After the expiry of 12 months, suits 
still appear to have been pending, but the Dutch officials, who. no doubt, looked forward loan 
early restoration of Ceylon to Holland, refused to take the oath of allegiance. The Committee 
recommend that another effort be made to prevail upon the Dutch to undertake" the 
a dmini stration of justice. ** Should they persevere in their irrational and unwarrantable 
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determination to withhold their assistance 1 their removal from the island is suggested il possible, 
or exclusion from any privileges may be allowed to other nationalities- The Committee are 
evidently in great doubt as to the final disposal of Ceylon when peace is declared .* 1 

During the deliberations of the Committee, we hear of “discontent " generally prevailing 
and ' neighbouring districts in open revolt, fear of spreading the result of Andrews' ill-advised 
introduction of Madras methods and officials In particular. Lt.-Col. Agncw thought that the 
disturbances were doe to onion of powers of renter and magistrate, and the vesting oi authority in 
Mala bars. 

The Committee suggested that native magistrates should be appointed to hear civil cases 
between renters and inhabitants Mudabyars were to have this office and to be assisted by 
Mohandirams and Arachchis from the Vellal* caste only. 

On the question oi the Government hall share oi produce which “is now enforced " 
the Committee remarks that “ no temptation of reward within the bounds of reason can induce 
a Cingalese to labour while be can exist in idleness' and they accordingly propose to give up the 
half share and to introduce compulsory labour. At the same tune, they recognise that “ there 
was not at present force to compel obedience to regulations considered by the natives as 
oppressive.' also that if the island is to be relinquished it will be a measure of policy to leave 
a favourable impression on the minds of the inhabitants '* and consequently the oppressive 
measures of the Madras officials must be amended 

In the minutes of consultation of 6th September. 1797, we find the details of the revenue 
and particulars of the farms in various districts already referred to 

At this meeting, the Committee had before them a “ rough document ' of De Meurou's 
report on the Dutch departmental papers which he was translating and arranging. On this, 
they r rrommra d re-establishment of import and export dubes on " beetle " nut. tobacco, doth and 
' arack, r a lrnl a tc d to bnng in Rds. 185.000. They also proposed duties on timber, palmyra, 
coconuts, copra, oil, jaggery, and earnestly recommend monopoly of revenue from salt. coir, and 
cinnamon The salt monopoly was especially important as affecting the relation with the 
Kandyans “ Possessing the power to control their supply of salt, we may speedily bring them 
to reason with greater certainty than by any military endeavours; and without that enormous 
expense of blood and treasure winch may attend all warlike movements in a country so naturally 
strong as the interior of Candy. * They also point out the pecuniary advantages of giving up 
the Land Revenue, and propose revival of capitation tax on Moor. Mala bars and • m 

another form ' They also express the "opinion, the result of our late investigation, that the 
more our system approximates to that heretofore in force (always supposing the abuses of its 
ad minis trators corrected) the better it will apply to this inland where for many causes customs 
and laws which may appear impolitic and oppressive to a stranger are in reality gratifying to 
the people and necessary to the wellare and security of the state.' This idea seems to he 
De Meurou's ; “ Habits and prejudices of a nation can be changed only gradually by mildness .. or 
violently by superior force . Mildness and persuasion il appears were not the distinguishing 
features of our change of system and our force was inadequate to compel obedience ** (Report an 
Dutch Records CLR 140.) This statesmanlike conclusion is evidently the basis ol Mr North's 
“ first executive minute " (Tennent ii 74. CLR 148.. latter giving a mutilated form of iL) 
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The meeting of the Committee o! 16th February, 1798. is important as the recom¬ 
mendations made on this occasion seem to be those sanctioned by Lord Hobart # minute of 
March 15th giving effect to the new system. At this meeting, the Committee condemned the 
Malabar agents of Government, on account of their ignorance of the customs, language and 
prejudices of the people, and because the transfer of authority from a nation to foreigners was 
a “ pregnant source of discern tent." They also find causes of Uie revolt in the alienation of the 
Mudaliyars who were not likely to exert themselves in Uie interests of a Government who had 
superceded them in the intrigues with the rebels of the Dutch who expected the assistance 

of a French force . and in the tax on coconut trees. Major Kenny is named as suppressing the 

outbreak They make the live recommendations noted above The relinquishment of Ihc 

government share of crops was recommended, and the importance cf avoiding ucglect of cinnamon 
gardens, and of the salt monopoly which ''must be touched cautiously on account of the 
Candians " was emphasised 

Lord Hohart's Minute of March 15th, 1798. states that “ these measures were carried by 
Board and Committee of Madras." As Ip date when the new system is to come into force. Joseph 
Greenhill. who was acting Superintendent ol Revenue in the absence of Andrews in India, and 
Alexander. %* ho is to succeed Greenhill, agree that it cannot be put into force from June 2nd 
as suggested, but time is required tili the end of the year in view of the absence of Andrews ond 
several “ native servants of Cutcherry," and of the facts that the period of current revenue was 
unexpirrd and of loss of revenue. This seems to have been agreed to as many of recommendations 
were left to Mr. North to carry out. 

The Committee then proceeds to make recommendations to give effect to the sanctioned 
proposals They submit regulations to establish the salt monopoly—prohibition of import except 
in certain cases to Government stores, taking over of private pans at a small quit rent and 
paying salary to producers, attaching heavy penalties to contraband trade in salt. Europeans 
they ay. must be appointed to superintend the manufacture and sale. The Superintendents at 
Pnttalam. Chilaw and Kalpitiya are to receive 10 pagodas a month, at " Lrvay ” (Ham ban Iota) SO. 
Europeans are also recommended for executive posts concerned with management of customs at 
Colombo, Gallc and Jaffna A Government advertisement is drawn up notifying new salt rules— 
salt lo be delivered at Government stores at Rd.n 10 per last, fee., fixing export duties on " axack " 
at Rds 8 per leaguer of 75 Wett front September 1st, “beetle nnt* Rds. 10 per amunatn of 
24.000 nuts, tobacco 7 Rds. per Candy, muslins, silk and cotton cloths 7$%. Export of saltpetre 
lead, sulphur, gunpowder, ammunition and arms is to be absolutely prohibited The trade ill cinnamon 
is reserved solely to the Company. A proclamation as to duties and service lands is issued At 
this point. Jnly 1798. the Committee receives information of Mr. North's appointment. A note is 
added rc Lieut.-Col. ELarbut, Collector of Jaifna, who by {arming tobacco by “public outcry.” and 
by Committee raising duty by Rds. 2"9 secures surplus revenue of Rds. 74.100. total revenue from 
sea customs and tobacco being Rds. 116,100. The duty was reduced by Mr. North lo Rds. in 
view of complaints of Nxgore and Porto Novo merchants, ol sudden rise of duty in spite ol notice 
given in 1796 that for five years the trade ol Ceylon would be free of duty except on 
tpieex The merchants and the present farmer were also compensated 

The ••results of De Meuron's examination of Dutch records is given after this, and 
was possibly laid on the Committee table then.* • He says that annual balance in favour of Ceylon. 
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is 11 lacs of rupees, and value to parent state 22 lacs He bases his research on the General Stoat 
Rckening and gives notes on the vanoas sources of revenue and other points, accomincdcssans 
4c He recommends the Dutch system as a basis lor future administration, and advises gradual 
changes, e.g “ gradual abolition of slavery without attempting it by force which would be ruinous 
to the colonists." •• I propose to preserve tranquillity to (by 2 ) restoring Neynde Parveni lands 
for personal services and granl (ing) aceommodesant (s) ” 

ft is not clear when the last meeting of the Committee was held,* 4 but by July, 1798, 
when they heard of Mr. North’s appointment, their work was practically complete, so that on 
his arrival on 12th October. Mr. North found the "island In perfect tranquillity." The Committee 
had evidently put its finger on the real sources of the discontent, and the disappearance of the 
agitation is a testimonial to the ability of its working members in tackling a really difficult 
problem. 

A perusal of the Wellesley MSS. shows how important a part in the pacification 
was played by Brigadier-General de Meuran. and to how great an extent we owe the successful 
settlement of the Maritime Provinces to the genius of a foreigner.** Mr. North had his future 
course as regards many of the problems which confronted him laid down by no uncertain h a nd , 
and he l»*.l the wisdom to follow out the recommendations in great part. 

________ 
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Iflotes & Queries. 


GENTUPITIYA: ITS DERIVATION. 


I <sFF Qmj M r . Paul p»ens. in hb Port agues* Era. derives Gcalupitiya from Sonlunpitiya—and 
gives Suntan as = “ San Thome ; " bui San/on was good Iberian tor a Moorish devotee or 
fakir and was a variant ot " santo " - *• holy." just as 'fetish " was something " made with 
hands. " i.e *' an idol" 

James Ryak 


THE ST. JAMES. KILALI, GOLD HAT . 1 


T HE reason that 1 made the suggestion which Father Guana Prakasar rejects as of little 
account that the inscription on the gold hat of the image uf St James the Great was a 
survival of the Portuguese language, was that the hat is ol a distinctively Eighteenth 
Century shape, the three-cornered hat that one associates with Dr. Johnson and other Georgian 
worthies. It is certainly not a hat of the period when the Portuguese were in Ceylon, not even 
of the latest date of that period, viz. 1658. Possibly these three-cornered hats came mto use in 
Europe at the end ol the Seventeenth Century, hut of this I am not certain, 11 « certainly my 
impression that they were not •• the wear “ so early as the period of the struggle between the 
Portuguese and the Dutch for the possession ol Ceylon. The hat then worn was a big broad- 
brimmed hat, but 1 do not think that it was three-cornered. If it was. then l withdraw the sugges¬ 
tion if not. I again propound it. tf Ihe hat is Eighteenth Century, the inscription on it is a 
survival 

] may mention that the paper by me on the subject of the Kiiah hat, in Spot in Zeylanica 
ol over ten years ago, is illustrated by two sketches which I made of it. of its actual size 

J. P. Lewis 

j. *nt*» v«e. m we-tfc. 
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NOTES ON THE " MAHAVANSA." ' 


Cakes '—King Dutugcmunn (B.C. 101-77), in enumerating just before bis death 
the many meritorious acts he hml performed during life, mentions that be commanded 
inter alia the perpetual giving, at fort y-f oar places, ol “ great / ala cakes baited In butler aud also 
there with tbc ordinary rice." {Muhuvansa. Ch. XXXII. ▼. 40.) 

Geiger in a note (p. 224, n. 2) says: " What julupitva ia I do not know Nor does the 
TUca give any explanation." The silence ol the Tilu on this head is obviously because like com¬ 
mentator felt that the cake referred to was so commonly known in his day (os in our own, vo 
many centuries later) that it scarcely needed a description. 

For the benelit Of non-Sinhalese readers, however, ol the Jfu/iciianso, it may be as well 
perhaps to state that the jatupuva was, in all probability, the same as that sweetmeat so "popular' 
among Sinhalese children ol today, tbc modem ^ 93 i r® (*fy/ fcfi'imui) or, as it is better known 
in the Low-country. (tismi) or {aswada) which Clough describes as bong • a * *•«!- 

meat like a pancake, made ol Dour, oil and jaggery." 

The perforations or " lattices " in the cake give it the appearance of a net or web. winch 
explains its Pali name Jdlam, in Pali, means “ a net. web, window or iaitice. reticulation " and 
pdvo "a rake, sweetmeat." 

John M. Senaveratne 


DR. W. HOFFMEISTER. 


R EFERRING to Mr. 1. P Lewis’ query (Coy/on Aniiqttury, it*, p 227) as to whether Dr. W 
Hoffmeislcr. author of Travels in Ceylun and Confinutdal India, was an amateur artist 
and can be identified with the “ W. H. " who depicted a " Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles. ' 
I think it can he shewn from Hoff meistcr's book that he was an artist or at least fond of sketching 
and particularly of sketching the human figure Almost the first place he touched at on l«» 
voyage to the East was Corfu 

We read (page 8) t •* We met two talL handsome splendidly attired young Greeks who 
held our horses far us. I took the opportunity of sketching these line looking fellows 
the drawing caused them great pleasure. 

At Patras (juge 12) : " The Fort with its plane tree was soon selected as tlie subject of 
a sketch " 

Again (page I2j : Two remarkably handsome lads. of ten or eleven years of age. especially 
attracted my attention. I drew the portrait of one of them." 

On board ship (page 39) t "1 drew portraits of several ol the figures thal struck me most. 


1. CvsUmwU tnim £>r— Ansl-r—'r, Vol III. £ 3S*. 
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In lbe Himalayas (page 433): " Meantime. I Urns enjoyed an opportunity of sketching 
many oI the prettier women with their children 

Meantime, as he relates on the next page, the crowd that gathered round him enjoyed 
the opportunity of picking his pocket of his last silk pocket-handkerchief. 


1 do not find that he mention* making any sketches in Ceylon, but as soon as he got to 
Galle he says (page 102 ) : •' How I longed to seal myself and to sketch those magnificent group* 
of breadfruit, mango and palm trees '' 

He probably sketched many things in Ceylon and possibly among them that not aery 
picturesque subject " A Sergeant in tbe Ceylon Rifles' 


By the way. who translated HoffmeisterS book into English ? The translator was well 
acquainted with Ceyion (through books) and the notes by him in the Ceylon Section of the book 


arc both copious and pertinent. 


Herbert White. 


MOUNT LAVINIA.' 


I N a small pamphlet entitled " Sirit Mnldama,' The Garland of Hereditary Observance, edited 
and published in A.D. 1901 by a Buddhist Monk called Mahakavi §ri Kaviraja Sipha (com¬ 
monly known as Battaramulll (Jnnansd of Colombo), it u said, inter alia, that in the early 
part of the British Conquest at Ceylon, there was a Governor who had a country residence on 
the rising ground at Galkissa. Not far off from it there lived a jaggery caste man ( Hakttrvk ) 
named Aponauwa who had a very beautiful daughter named Liviniya. 

This Aponsuwa had contrived to get into the good graces of this Governor by rendering 
service* which apparently tlie latter did not desire totally to ignore. And the story goes that be 
accordingly inquired from Aponsuwi what form His Excellency's recognition of his service* should 
take ; Aponsuwa.—who was doubtless democratic enough to led the indignity under which the 
customs of the country placed the people of his caste by requiring their women to tie a hamlker* 
round their neck to cover the breast.—immediately solicited the abolition of this primitive and 
arbitrary custom, and I he privilege for the women of his caste (Hukuriyo) to wear a jacket and 
the Governor readily made order that this should be so henceforth. 

A footnote says : “ It would thus appear that Galkissa was called Mount Lavinin in 
compliment to the beautiful daughter of Aponsuwa. who bad found favour with a Governor 
who had honoured Galkissa by living there. ’* 

1 may add liiat the minute of dress was rendered a subject of restriction under a Regula¬ 
tion r r " rtr ‘* by General Maitland. Acting Governor, on the 19th August. 1809 

R. J. Pereira. 

X Bm IW nato « •>*» »»)** ky Ur t. Fctra, <tfitm iuifiur> Tot JJI, p. 1C 
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f Note on the above by Mr T Peich] : Doe> the Regulation of August 19 1809 

referred to in the note, make any mention o» the dress ol the women of the liakoru caste 7 ' The 
mm/ •• Mount T jv inia ” is several years prior to that date. The first printed record of the name 
which I have seen h in the Government Gazette (or May 7, 1806, in which are published Military 
Orders, headed “ Headquarters, Mount Lavinia," and dated May 4th. 1806. Sir Thomas Maitland 
was appointed Governor on July 19th, 1805. When did he arrive in the Island 7 The house was 
in existence, under its present name within a year of his appointment. li the story, as far as it 
relates to the dress, ts true. Apaosnwi's request would appear to have been made alter the naming 
Of the house. There is, therefore, no evidence that its sponsor was acquainted with Aponsuwi or 
hw daughter in t806. And why, if the name is derived from Livinrya, should it he written Lavini* 
from the beginning ? 

T PETCH. 


A KURUNEGALA RELIC. 


I N the cemetery 1 made an interesting discovery, namely, the stone referred to by Mr. J. P- 
Lewis cm page 279 of his Tombstone* and Monamenis in Ceylon. He uys : 

° There is, or was to be seen some years ago. on a heap of debris in the bunal ground' 
a portion of a stone with the letter* Sion House. 1821. evidently the latter portion of the word 
Mission Thi* is all that remains ol the chapel and house, which, alter the end of 1829, when the 
resident missionary was withdrawn, were disposed of to the Government to be used as a Court- 
House." 


The heap of dibne referred to is a dilapidated grave on which an ant heap has ameu 
Some one bait been grubbing in the ant heap and uncovered the stone which is intact, except for a 
comer on which should be the letter N and locks something like Urn : 

WESLEYA 
MISSION HOUSE 
1821 

It is. so far as the English in Knruncgala are concerned, a valuable relic and I am having 
it taken np to the Kachcheri to preserve it. 
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NOTES & QUERIES 

VIJITAPURA. 


fVol. IV. Part I. 


I UFir that Geiger, in his translation of the dfahava/Jia (p. 53, n. 5). accepts the Kata-wvwa site 
as the situation of ancient Vijitapura, bot he gives no reason for Ins decision, though he has 
read, but rejected. Parker's identification of the site. {Ancient Ceylon , p. 237 folL) 

Personally 1 entirely agree with Parker's identification oi Polonnaruwa as the site of 
Vijitapura. 

We have it. in the Mahdvansa, (Ch XXV). that King DuUhagamani marched northward, 
from Rahuna district, to Mahtyanganu (Alai Nnwara ), on the Mahaweliganga , where he 
attacked the Tamil settlers, defeated and drove them down river ; also successfully attacking and 
defeating them at all the other settlements met with, until, finally, the fugitive Tamils threw 
themselves into their last stronghold (in that part of the country ? ) namely Vijitapura. 

If V ijitapnru was situated near Kalawewa the fleeing Tamils—men. women and children 
doubtless—would have had to travel something like 40 miles across a probably more or less 
hostile country in order to reach it, 

Reason will not admit of such a conclusion. It seems only too probable that the city or 
stronghold was near enough to the riverine settlements to be in touch with them and afford its 
protection, so that, when once driven from their scaltcrc dvillages, the Tamils naturally fell back 
on their defence, near at hand, in the shape of this fortified city. 

There are many name places in that part of the country ( Tamankadawa ) that have 
changed very little in the last 2.000 years , so I am emboldened to imagine that 1 can help the 
ytywtitL-ation by a point that 1 have noticed. 

To quote the Mahdvansa we read • •• AH the Damilas on tlse bank of the river who had 
death threw themselves for protection into the dty named Vijilanagara. In a favourable 
open country he (Dutthagimani) pitched a camp, and this became known by the name 
Khunddvarapitthi “ (Cb. XXV, vr. 19-20). 

Two miles east of Polonnarawa there is a plain (now paddy-fields) known as Kundiru- 
wela. and I venture to suggest that this is the site of the camp alluded to above. 

The comparative similarity of the names is one reason ; but. to my mind, a still stronger 
reason lies in the fact that this plain is situated between the city and the river, thus cutting the 
Tamils oil horn all their other settlements on the mrer and making escape by water impossible. 

Parker shows very clearly that, after taking Vijitapura, DutthagAmani marched on and 
took Girtlaka which he identifies (and. 1 think, rightly) as Giritvlla. 8 miles W. of Polonnarawa. 
if this identification is correct it puts the Kalawewu site clean out of the field. 

Parker further shows that Dutthag&manl then proceeded to Maheto which he identi¬ 
fies. with good reason, as Maha Aela-gamawa on the read between Dambulls and Anunuihapura. 

When I come to consider King Parakranu Balm's idea in naming a suburb of Polon~ 
nuruva as Vijitapura. I have very little doubt in concluding that be did so in memory of the 
ancient city site long ago absorbed in greater Polonnarawa. 

At a guess I would place the site of the ancient city as that ground included m the oblong 
apace contained withm the great bank of earth, later surmounted by a wall, now enclosing the 
ancient palace (the Kotuwa) and grounds. 

The very raised nature of this ground might be due to the levelling of the other two 
banks said to have encircled Vijitapura 


HaRKY STOREY. 
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THE THREE CHRISTIAN PRINCES 

OF CEYLON. 


I N a Note to " Ceylon according to Dn Jarric " • Father S. G. Perera, S.J.. decides the question 
of '■ a certain kingdom ” of the island of Ceylon from which three princes were converted 
to Christianity in 1544 in favoar of the kingdom of Kotte, observing that “ the letters of 
the two princes Don Juan and Don Louis and oi the merchant Andre de Sousa pubii&ited by 
Cros (SI. Franc Xciv. I. 297-298/ settle the matter beyond doubt." The present writer also 
once upon a time * 1 * * * S studied this question from Cros and other available sources, bnt was unable 
to clear his doubt in this respect, for the reasons briefly outlined bdow 

First, for the contention that the princes were from Kdtte. 

11 does not appear that Bbnvaneka Bahu had two sons, of whom he pul the eldest to 
death in 1544. If he had sons to inherit the Crown, it would be passing strange that he should 
hare, in 1540, sent the effigy of his daughter's son to be crowned in Lisboa, lu conjunction 
with this negative evidence we have the testimony of De Coulo 1 who Bhuvaneka. Bahu 

say to the King of Portugal that he had no other heir to the Crown than DharmapAla. For the 
house and lineage of Kotte, Father Perera refers his readers to Thu Portn#u can Era Vol. I. pp, 99 
101.479. But the writer of this pretentious work can hardly be depended upon here, as 
he gives no references for his assertions. ♦ 

Bhtivaneka Bahu had himself invited the Franciscans to preach Christianity in his 
kingdom. The hatch of seven Priors, headed by Villa do Ccnde, sent out by Portugal, arrived 
in Kotte probably by the end of 1543. * Now. is it a psychological possibility that a fawning 
adulator of the Portuguese authorities should at once, and so openly, oppose the work of the 
Missionaries as the King “of a certain kingdom ” is said to have done ? It should he noted also 
that, since his arrival Villa do Coode was ail the time m charge of the instruction of Dharmapala 
in Kotte itself. • We cannot imagine Bhuvaneka Bahu trying to put to death the Friars *' with 40 
or 50 Portuguese and many Christians " since we know that the Portuguese in Colombo wielded, 
by 1544, much more power over him than he did over them. 

A " lieutenant ” of the King—i,e. the murderer of his son for the Faith— aly> fled to 
Goa with about ten other gentlemen. • The same ‘ lieutenant 1 is said to have been the eider 
brother oi the tyrant—the ‘ Captain * of the martyred prince's father * It is about this man 
St. Francis Xavier wrote to King Jo&o III * Wc do not know of a brother of Bhuvaneka Bahu 
whom these details may suit 
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It was the King who had murdered his sat) wham JcAo III ordered his Indian repre¬ 
sentatives to punish by an invasion. Thlt plainly stands out from his ictter to the Governor erf 
India dated Sth March. 1S46 This is confirmatory evidence for the fact that the King who 
massacred the Manar Christians was the father of the martyred prince. Andre de Sousa himself 
•rents to corroborate this in the sequel to 11* passage quoted by Father Perera which reads : 
-These princes are vtiU in expectation that Your Highness will avenge the murder of their 
brother whom his father. King ol Ceykm, has killed because he had become a Christian. Since 
these things, the ambassador sent to Ceylon has returned j he says that the King will 
become a Christian, he will rather turn Moor It » proposed to go and attach lum m September. 

!M6.’ •» 

Should not ail this "settle the matter against" Kctte ? 

Now for the confusion created by the tetters of Pnnce JoXo and de Sous a. 

Prince Joio asks the King tor the favour ol *' conferring on me the title of Prince of 
Ceylon and King of Jaiina ' and of • granting to my brother Louis the territory of my deceased 
brother," '» Here is nothing at variance with the Jaiina origin ol the princes. The tyrant af 
Jaffna is to be deposed, and hence JoHo desires to I become his successor on the throne The 
martyred brother might very well have had some territory assigued to him as Crown Prince 
That such quasi-independent jurisdiction existed in the kingdom ol Jaflna is gathered Irani the 
Yalptma-Votpava^mnlai unreliable as it is as to details * • 

De Sousa had taken two Friars with him. This fits Jaffna rather than Kbtte where Villa 
do Conde and the other Franciscans were mare or less per m a n en t ly stationed 

The fact ol de Sousa and the prince with fO or SO Portuguese taking refuge in a church 
was not likely in K6tte. but quite concrivahle in Jatlna where Portuguese power was very little. 
•1 at all. felt On the other hand, Jaffna had certainly been a scene of missionary labours before 
tMd The author of The Portuguese Era says- without giving his authority lor it. that as 
early as about 1520 some Franciscans had penetrated into that kingdom 1 * Cants m his 
contused account of the princes being transported to Goa speaks ei "some Friars who had taken 
up their abode there in a little hut that they had made." 1 • Nor should too much stress be laid on 
the • church' (cgfiacl mentioned by dc Sousa. The ' church referred to might have been outside 
Jaflna as well. 

In interpreting de Sousa s words we should bear in mind that all early Portuguese 
writers hare used • Ceylon' in a very vague and misleading way. He certainly confounds 
Jalanapatam with Ceylon more than once. 1 • 

The apparent difficulty felt with regard to the King's reference to the several c la im a n ts 
tor Jalanapatam will disappear cm a careful examination of the passage which 1 translate from 
Cros as tollews : 

• Master Francis writes to me also that this King (i.e. ol Jaffna vbotB he referred to in 
the previous paragraph) ha* a brother who will became a Christian with the people if I should 
give biwi this land (d Jaffna) It ts to Master Francis he aaid so. It will be an excellent thing thus 
to procure the salvation of so many souls. But there is another thing to be considered i the 
prince of Ceylon who is become a Christian and the queen hi» mother art begging me lor the 
tame favour through Andre de Sonxa If I should give the land to her son. she promises to 
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become a Christian with her relations and servants This U net all the King of Ceylon send- 
me word to say that U 1 conform nij provisions relating to the gift of tlna lend, he will give me 
t;>0 r ptintnln itiisw isf rinniimm surf will remit to me wlial 1 Owe him. From here I runnr .* rt 
«oich is the best course to follow Remember well tn your decisions, that nry only de tc is 
tue serivee of Our Lord and the propagation of the Faith and Ih.t T <hall con ruler that better 
which will further this design the more. ' ' ’ 

The first oiler was clearly from the King of latino s Irrolher (and we have wr» that 
this King was prince loao s father) The second was from the prince of Ceylon (— Jaifnn) and 
his mother who. we are informed by Magint 1 • and Barioli. 1 • was » «istcr ol the King ot Jaitua. 
Doubtless, there is some confusion here between Don Louis son of the 'tuxii referred to. and 
Doo Jo5o his cousin But. as a matter of fact, de Sousa had requested the King to bestow 
reigning power on both the prince*. 

The third offer, in fine, was from the King of Ceylon i=Kotte) to whom since 1539, 

according to Cros. * • the King ol Portugal owed a large sum of <none> ami who “in 1543 
offered not to claim the sum lent if the Governor of India helped him to establish his sons 'Read : 
grand-son) as King of Jaffna and Kandy after expelling those who were in possession of both 
these principalities. ** 

S Ghana Prakasar. O.M.l 
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THE MALDIVE ISLANDS: 1602-1607, 

Edited by H. C P. BEUL, C.C.S. iKctired.; 


PYRARDS NARRATIVE. 

{Continued from Vat. HI. page 301.) 


CHAPTEHS XIX— xxn. 

B EYOND giving a garbled summary of the opening paragraph of Chapter XIX, Symons 
make* no other iHtuiou to Chapters XIX-XXII Inclusive. Harris is wholly siknt 

Ol these four QupleTV therefore, the Heading* alone—Symco's brief paragraph ex¬ 
cepted.—-are her* printed, at. translated, leaving the canons reader, if he be so desirous, to seek 
farther particulars from Pyrard. Feycgc (1679. pp. 185-221), or the Haklayt Society * Pyrard 
IL 265-3(19) 

The contents ol Pyrard** Chapters XIX-XXI1 are not without a certain interest, in 
exposing the low state of social morality ruling on the Maldives at the period of his captivity. 

They further bring oof very larcihly Ihe total want of commercial fair-dealing, a* ex¬ 
hibited by the Saltan in hi* arbitrary, and grossly unjust, treatment of persons stranded on the 
group and the cargoes of the wrecked vessels 

Three centuries r>! steadily im rearingcontact with the cuter world have wrought a com¬ 
plete change in this latter respect. At the present day “ the Mi Id irons may lay claim to the 
prvod distinction of being probably the only race similarly situated on the lace of the globe who 
tuve not reqnirvd to be taught by special contract, or legal enactment, the dnty they owe their 
fellow men who lave fallen into “troubles by ship-wreck ' on their * tempest-haunted Atols. ' 
Homint a od dto* nulld re propriaa decedent quom solutem hominibu* dando. 

Symons and Harris donbtkss had good reasons (or excluding from their translations 
Chapters XIX. XX and XXJ, as these relate mostly to ephemeral incident* not relevant to a 
general account ol the Islands In regard to Chapter XXII, they probably considered the land light 
thrown au ftliM'vian morals by the matter-ol-foct Frenchman too'* fierce " to suit English reader-* 
of their da), themselves not ovcr-sijneamisii. 
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CHAPTER Xtl 

The Maldives than peopltd—Of many other memorable event) er«M* eeturrrd at thee* islands 
Bid >■ the nrighronrhaod. during the rojoam of the author there •—O/ a re reel of T««m«r, imd the story 
tj a Molafmr ,-aptain'* dealing with Ihe Moldiee King, mot hi, haplrs. fate, and tht oJvenlntxr of 
IV King* nephew ami brother-in-law 

Symonv 

To return to wlial aauDcrtm «b< MaJdivy lilaudiL* 

Having given an account td their present Condition, and a description ot them, it mag be proper 
to relate what I have heard touching the tint Peopling ci them, end the Change °l Religion there. 

The Jfo. liras «ay. the Maidhry Island, have not been inhabited above 500 years : • and that (be 
Ural who settled on them were the Cmgalas or Natives cl the Inland id Ceylon. ‘ who were then 
idolater* ; bat alterwards that is. abaci 250 years ago,* embrac'd Maluroirtsaisaa, by teexoa ot the Moors and 
Arabs trading to all parts India, and spreading their Religion* throughout that immense Tract o I Land. 

CHAPTER XX 

Accident* and cornu Utcs to ship. at the MdUItveeu—Arrival of Hollanders.—A wandering Jew 
A captain of Magor and Ate attrtntarr* ; arid 0/ toms stupe wrochrd there 

CHAPTER XXI 

Of a eapttsren Portuguese lc«W that was vrevXod —An umtassudor from fA« fling of tire 
Matthew Island. A i-.«el ef Arheeu-A Malay native. A Mdlshve confession —Thr Jiroierri of .1 
strange island: and nthar events. 

CHAPTER XXU 

Direr, lodgments poesed /or m.ultery. (erssines* amt other tnmem—Amorous humour of the 
Indian seamtn.-Of the Grand f'oudiare and the at range revolution rtf a Mulatto. 
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a AnUynwy 1 . p. Its—IWI. 4*1 ta-slnM aihlad a sulury tn l»iaj. partial r-“ta» MaicUun V edit 'nmn i mr a a *»’’* 
gat daunts saumm .toasrr !<■' aen' 

Prruid .-“tea Clmtallc. ds f Isle da dthm " 

Hiuiuns i*t». I*rrnrj aga.a —*11 e * aantten lit) ana. eu diusa ease, ana as pit*, go lie iswrurrus U M.oofoei wsNi 
la* ae <rsH as tttJieian lYrard e-~ due Run. dan arahea gm iraSganta iter sostsa tea terra- trrmr, a las Ul*> «a 
I list. OmsUs » Fartarsnt sun.1 lecie lal-' 
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LETTERS OF CAPTAIN HERBERT BEAVER. 
(H. M. 19th REGIMENT). 

MAICH-APRIL, 1603. 

By Miss Violet M Mcthley. 

A MONGST the official schedules and long drawn-out Governmental reports, the lists of 
quartermaster's stores, and tallies of Customs and Pearl Fisheries bound together in that 
volume of Colonial Papers at the Public Record Office, which is officially known as CO. 
54.10. is a series of letters which are refreshing reading in that rather desert-like waste. 

Their writer constantly apologises for their unofficial form and style, he insists that they 
treat only of “ little inconsiderable operations “ ; yet they are interesting, not alone for their own 
sake, but for the picture which they give of the vicissitudes of a tiny handful of British troops, 
daring their expedition into an enemy’s country.—such an expedition as has been undertaken 
•gain and again by oar soldiers and succeeded by sheer force of pluck and initiative. 

Moreover. Captain Herbert Beaver has the power of vivid narrative style, unformed and 
unpolished as he would doubtless have thought his own epistles. He gives a dear picture of the 
dangers md difficulties which beset that minute party. He is as typical, in bis bravery and in his 
care lor his men. of the best kind of British officer, post, present and to come, as those same 
private soldiers of his are characteristically the Tommy of to-day, in the uniform of a century *g© 
Captain Beaver was born on the 24th of February, 1764, and was the son of the Rev 
I. Beaver of Lewknor, Oxfordshire. He was an Ensign in the 48th Regiment in 1783. but became 
Lieutenant and later Captain in the 19th Regiment by 1794. in which year be served in Holland as 
A.D.C to General Coates 

A few years later, he went to Ceylon and became C omm andant at Negombo in 
November, 1802. 
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Early in (he following year, (he friction between the British Government m Ceylcn and 
the Kandyan Court broke into the blaze of real war. and culminated in the disastrous expedition 
to Kandy of 1803. 

Beaver, at liis station of Negombo, heard rumours of vast forces of the enemy gathering 
open the fringes and over the borders of Kandyan territory, and the series of letters which follow 
treat of the punitive expeditions, with an almost absurdly inadequate force, in theory, if not in 
practice, which he undertook and brought to an eminently successful conclusion. 

The letters end somewhat abruptly: at least, no more are preserved in the C. O. 
archives,—yet they conclude on the note which animates them throughout, that note of quiet and 
unassuming confidence in the capability of *' 1 Sergeant and 11 privates” of H.M. Army under¬ 
taking and performing any task, however seemingly impossible. 

Captain Beaver did excellent service during the stormy years which followed, whilst the 
Kandyans in their fastnesses defied the British forces In September. 1804, he captured Batn- 
gedara and mad* a most difficult march to Dcucwaka, in pursuit of that Dc Wet of Kandyan 
history, the 1st Adikar, Pilima Talawuwc. 

He died at Colombo on April 19th, 1809, aged 45, and received a public funeral. He 
left a widow and three children- In Childry Church. Berks, there is a tablet lo the memory of this 
fine soldier and gallant gentleman. 1 

It is in March. 1803, when Captain Beaver was Commandant at Negombo. that the letter- 
record of his particular expedition begins, with an official note from Robert Arbuilinot, Secretary 
to Government, in answer to a communication Irotn the Captain, transmitted through Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maddison.* Beaver trad warned Governor North that a large armed Kandyan force was 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of Kota dcni a. » probably with the intention of seizing the Stores 
at that place. Arbuthnot. in this letter of March 13th, informed the Commandant that His 
Excellency had. as a measure of precaution, ordered a detachment c! Fifty men of the 65th Regi¬ 
ment a»*«t fifty Sepoys under Captain Bullock* to march immediately to Negombo. where Beaver 
was to give them such instruction* as seemed necessary for the safety of the Stares. The enemy 
forces were believed to be commanded by the Dissava Leake, one of the most influential Kandyan 
chiefs. 

The following letters from Beaver give the account of his expedition. They are all 
subscribed to Arbuthnot. 

“ March 14th, 1803. 

Sir: 

[ have been honoured with your letter of yesterday’s date, apprising me of Uie marching 
of a detachment of the 65th Regiment and of Sepoys and conveying His Excellency the 
Governor s orders thereupon,—to which I shall pay the strictest attention Tint detachment is 
not yet arrived (7 o'clock a.m.) 

I have heard nothing from Kotadcnia since my second express to Licut-Col. Maddison, 
but, upon enquiry, I find the Tappol comes the regular way and without hindrance. This is all 
the intelligence 1 get from this description of people. I expect every hour to hear from Kotadcnia. 
and when I do so, I will send off an express to Colombo.” 


I. S** eoU««r him II rraklMmnt Ki-wuii Cti, i aln Cont'rw* J-y n, Vdl.lt. 

t*. ins. a r L.r 

t Ol «6ih Foou B« fead >kcti» Oon aimrtoBt . H Colombo. ,0 nonnioo to T,inxt-Cbloo«I u»»(0 Bubo lies Bn Li# M 

jw9H0tp.IL It. F. L.I 

t. Xot».i<-5T»»*- **• cutsetiJ.r L) 

4. CapUia EdaanJ Bullock dnd IMa), Ibtt. (rest lot; costiaclal M XcWdafctflia*. Um,l> a J MJ 
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The neat letter is undated. 

'■ I have been honoured with your letter of sia o'dock yesterday evening, and Captain 
Bullock is, in consequence, getting his detachment os fast as possible ready to march to Kotad e nia. 
Should His Excellency send any counter-orders in consequence of Lieni. OHenranshaw s* report, 
which I forwarded last night to Lient.-Ccl Maddison. if you will be good enough to despatch an 
express. I can overtake Captain Bullock in a short time after its arrival. 

A Very Hazardous Undertaking 

Here occurs something of a hiatus. No further instructions from Colombo art preserved, 
and we hear 00 more for the time being of the movements of Captain Bollock. Beaver s next 
Utter is dated March 19th. from Pettigodde. on the point of attempting a very hazardous under¬ 
taking with what would seem to anyone but a British officer an extremely inadequate force . 

" I have the honour to inform you that 1 am within three hours' march of Moehorocgam- 
pcile*—I am thi» moment joined by 1 Sergeant 12 Privates of H. M 65th Regiment, who are come 
about 7 miles from Fort Frederic to meet nic here. I have also 12 Sepoys from that post. 

From the best information I can procure, it appears that Lcuke has a battery completed, 
with several guns mounted, at Moehoroegaropcllc and a great concourse of Ragamuffins 

The Mod char with me has very lew followers as yet, though he assures me many more 
will overtake ns. but rny whole reliance is cm the party of the 65th Grenadiers.* All I ask o f th e 
Modeliar is to guide me to the Dissave. My intention is to storm hit Fort at daybreak to-morrow 
morning, so that, before you receive this, it will he. please God, in our possession.' 

Moeboroegampclli!, 20lh March. 1803. 

•• Excuse this hasty line just to iulorm you that as the repOTt of the Force at this Post 
increased as we advanced. 1 thought it best not to wait far daylight, with my few troops (1 Sergeant 
and 12 of H. M 65th Grenadiers and 1 HaviJdar and 12 Sepoysl but to storm the Battery at once, 
as well as we could by a Guide. We passed 1 Picquct or rather their Post, as they all ran oft on 
our approach. We then proceeded to the Attack, not a shot was fired al ns,—we were merely 
challenged by the Sentry, who, immediately afterwards, alarmed the Cingalese and they escaped 
into the jungle. , 

We were assured there were not fewer than 6,000 (I never believed the tenth part ci «t ) 
but it seems by the most creditable accounts I have obtained from the natives here, they were 600 
or thereabouts. 

There are no guns. 

Our march was 10 hours and, being rather tatigued. 1 beg you to pardon thix hasty line 
and to allow me to postpone any particular account for a few hours I cannot lie down, though, 
without saying how extremely 1 feel obliged to the Sergeant and men of the 65th Grenadiers, who 
only regret there was no Fighting The Sepoys behaved very well. 

P. S. We marched from Pettigodde at 5 pm. and arrived a little after 3 am. this 
morning. 1 understand that Dissave Leuke was not here, but at Monty.* One sad accident 
took place. The Sergeant thought » Cingalese was about to attack mt. as 1 was climbing into the 
Fort, and unfortunately killed him, who turned out to be one of our best Guides. He feels it very 
much and my miod is not quite easy, as I appear to be the innocent Cause. On advancing. I had 
been challenged by a Cingalese sentry about ball a minute before, and the Sergeant thought this 
was the man." 

(Dated same place and day.) 

*• The letter 1 the honour of addressing to you this morning was so very unofficial 
that you must iliink another necessary, as well as an apology. 

mkl «•»»' coflirwiM ai Koanlauiyawa. 


Tba OAtUSB karv »* 


k Lint. William OMasnUtofcaW <M tk* fiiUs ffcM «i>wl J Airttl. ■ntto 

k Mueatsaiispoft. which la Mi* villi gcur rathe* ttataar raQr«l am flw railway Kmaair* 

itui itwi aiiw lb* illiiyrt ,:f Uitaafe .a thelaldvl of vblcb (bay "land bill aliftthawia* oflba 

natrri? Iictivm l}, y, X, v 

f atibw perioit.aatl .11 uei *ni:l alter iaa Cnmaan War. Infatury rartr«Bt»haa w**Uy " *y* ul,ca ’’*“***** *?* 
(wa“l'aak the * Qnrsailier'cmsywS). "baa IBv baHalUm v*« talma, takin* tbo rl*kl aae Ibe I-iatt tflBtjiasv *»• 

tail AMk, la a man I tin r IT ra.li«r» wvr* »ha UaJlr* rrsrpasT. lha L«tl (ha -tt! Tha« l«a c«apu)*« mm sot 

tta»b*rr 4 1 ttajr <*»rv unlr «rr itarrraimee II t. £.» 

t. lilaciiS.'aSiitsrvnuirwl. <J. f Ll 
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Our march was much longer from Pettigoddc than I had expected and I Celt apprehen¬ 
sive of the Soldiers being too fatigued for immediate action an their arrival,—but Zeal gives Vigour. 

About a code and a half from hence the Kan<t; a ..» had an advanced Picqoe!, and a few 
yards farther on they had erected, across the read, an odd sort of obstacle to our progress, the 
name of which I am not engineer enough to know—it was something like the front of a Tambour, 
if you will fancy the holes lined with thorns, to prevent yon climbing np it. The Noise unavoid¬ 
ably made in getting through and over it alarmed the Pkquet. who left their Fire and retired 
into the Jangle. 

Tile Tom-tom beat twice before the Grenadiers reached the Fort. who. therefore, cer¬ 
tainly expected serious Resistance from the Candians, but I now suspect that the information they 
had from their Picquet quite predetermined their conduct. I suppose the Picquet increased cmr 
Numbers, as Report has their's. 

What followed, 1 had the honour to relate the moment, almost, afterwards. 

The post which the Cingalese chose to abandon is a remarkably strong one by Art and 
Nature. On the south of this Fort there is (an old to be sure but) a complete square redoubt, 
except that there appears never to have been a Traverse to the Entrance : cm the north, a sheet 
of Water : on the east, a natural slope into the Country : and the west, where the Grenadiers 
attacked them, they might have defended against almost any farce of mere musquetry,—it is a 
Parapet, in my humble opinion not meanly constructed, of a sort erf fascine and earth—with here 
and there an Embrasure, or rather loopholes. I suppose to accommodate fn«K.-.n t-ari^aa for they 
must fire through tbrxu sitting. 1 

As I march this evening to a Village, where some disaffected people are said to have 
assembled. 1 have reduced the repairs of those works by the Cingalese to as bad a state as time 
would allow me.—not that 1 think they will ever return J have been to-day a lit (Jr Tour with a 
lew Sepoys, and cannot find one in the Neighbourhood. { have burnt tbeir Camp also. 

Allow me. before I close this, to represent to ycra the alacrity with which Captain Bullock, 
of H. M 65th Regiment assisted me with Ammunition and Provisions," 

** Mahabodele. March 2l9t. 1803. 

" There is a disaffected rabble reported to be about 7 miles off. The 65th Grenadiers 
have had hard marching, though. Thank God, they are all welL I am. therefore, going after these 
people with a Itavildar and 6 Sepoys and if I find occasion 1 can send for the Grenadiers. 1 will 
inform you of anything worthy of your notice in the evening." 

(Same place, same date.) 

** I have the honour to inform you that I am just returned from Ballabove (the Village 
where the disaffected were assembled). They, unfortunately, heard of my Approach, although I 
look every precaution that they should not have done so. From the best information 1 can 
collect, there are two Candian Headmen, who. under the pretence of raising a Force, delude a set 
of poor wretches to follow them,—these all living like Freebooters. They amount to between 
50 and 60 : about 12 are armed with firelocks—I daresay perfectly unserviceable—and annoy 
and terrify the peaceable villagers wherever they go. This last is the worst effect of their revolt. 
1 rode a good distance beyond the village of Ballabove into the jungle, but could not discover an 
individual. 


_ * ]*■' * u •» Di.tm-t u wi»»l Ciirfrmsrnt Aeevi. I Um lul>o«it>( .«r» 

i* orj dtsiruiidwdkt* Stpuabw B »* u »ahaoi mm* ia m* ikml tb« mu of tha Baboubt at Jlsinirurantrola obtrr 

Caplaia Btaaaa tdtbalsu t**t. amh X mao ilomad a redoubt ca X Uarch. UOl Ha «r* I Sat Sams at Ik. stockad. ifare 
•a. «a aldbal oomplaw ajaar. redoubt nt.pl tkal tb.re ct.t «aa . trayr- On tba *atOi a *h*u. at 

**£*?**££•• «*•**«*•»* t ^•«*•-t. 

saa to lb . area! .a C.irdiatr. and impaetad tka Ml* la 1X1 I raapactcd II »*mis to-day 
iaarol Mu*urs*»inpoia aril te U.a Kadvay Station of Minium*. 1 aaarx a roust tlaa 
ta tba sertb ba. ran:titter duarraand. Pram tba uni Palliyawst:* II lecSt -- 


auM.eca of this redoubt (not a rat. 

It -tin tba tank sardaaaclaaa to tba baxaar 
of tba rednutl. Tba 'that: af a alar 


U tba tvr: 4 jurat or Duteb bad an outpost and • Luna fan, bat no liun af may 


ana of Iba lUftttcu t afth* Datrk «or Portssaatt) stmlaUtfa King al Kaady'amd that'JlTtfa dArl^Wn J 
KtAf lo9k DOMtain of It until ouvud by rapu;n Barer »o4 ku kht 


- 

retsrmd it Vah'iTftn jtnals* ** **** ®* lt,ia ' , d* «*>* «T XUraadt, Sw.lMat.m. tellur «er. » BBl ua u>«r fa 

*12^ h*M «tw.w»»u.aad rmo Dutrb mores Iba. tbit redoutt was tartsocsd i'a* ta l?va. sad prehat:, 
oat* sart.er and Utar. Tba SaaUfaaadld not Ufa poaaasatoa oMtastU tba baatillUsaoMMS-a. preoaus, 
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I took up 5 men accused ot aiding and joining the enemy. I could not make out any¬ 
thin g aery strong in the testimonies against more t h a n two of them, whom I hope I have done 
right in sending to Colombo, with the evidences against them. 

I gave a trilie to those who appeared well allected and wishing to give me all the 
information in their power, and assured the whole village (according to His Excellency's instructions 
to me) that Zeal and Merit would be rewarded and Rebellion and Disaffection severely punished. 

I am convinced that the Governor has done much good by ordering this sort of service, 
aud that his private instructions to me will have (indeed, have had) the effect of conciliating and 
confirming the well-disposed in their attachment to Government and of bringing back to a sense 
of their jnst subjection the poor deluded Rebels. . _ „ 

1 do not «hink that there will again appear anything like hostility in this neighbourhood 

Governor Norths Instructions 


Next day, March 22nd. Captain BeaveT returned to Negoiubo. and found there two 
letters from Governor North, just arrived, giving him fresh instructions, as follows 


As the Desave of the 4 Cories, Leuke Ralbamy, has lately collected a large lorce and 
entered the Happiligam Carle, which is in the British territories, with intentions apparently hostile. 
1 will request you to repair to the neighbourhood of the place where that force may be collected. 

Yon will endeavour to discover the strength of the people with the Desave Leuke. as 
well as their intentions, and should it appear advisable to you to attack them, yon will do so. 
For which purpose, you will, if necessary, calf on Captain Bullock to assist you with such regular 
military force as he can spare. . 

You will endeavour particularly to discover the disposition cl the Desave himself ana, 
more especially, continue to assure him. as I have already done, that Mootco Sawmy, as well as 
myself will find means of punishing them for any hostile attempt against my Government 

You will, moreover, let him know that his harbouring deserters, as he has done, from the 
British territories. I consider as an hostile act, as well as his e nc a m ping in them, and if he expect* 
to n^»i« either favour or pardon, he must immediately dismiss those men from his camp and 
withdraw his people from the British territories. 

As far the men themselves, if you catch them in arms against Government, they must te 
treated with the utmost rigour. You will, therefore, send them down close prisoners to Colombo, 
but without any unnecessary violence, with the most specific evidence that you can obtain against 
them. You will also cause to be seized and sent down to Colombo the families of such men as 
may have joined the Desave Leuke. 

You will be very particular in transmitting to me such accounts of the conduct cf all the 
Headmen, as you think they deserve ; the Mocdeliar will, 1 doubt not. give you very good informa¬ 
tion on that, as on every other point relating to his country. Above all things il is necessary to 
make it known that I shall reward Zeal and Merit in the natives and punish Rebellion and Dis¬ 
affection to the utmost of my Ability ” 


The second letter begins with very veil-deserved praise of Captain Beaver’s conduct, 
and gives further instructions : 

•• The admirable spirit with which you have conducted your late enterprise and the 
complete success which has attended your judicious employment of the very inconsiderable force 
under your command, as well as the great prudence and humanity with which you have brought 
back the deluded inhabitants to their duty, deserve my warmest thank* and make me desirous 
at the lime to employ your services in the final expulsion of the Desave Leuke from the 
British territories. That Chief has, by the latest account, settled himself with a large force at 
Attengalle in the Hina Cork, about 25 miles from this place (va. Colombo.) 

Mr. Wood, the Collector, • • marched against him on the morning before yesterday, with 
jl fc fppil force of Eu/opcuis, Malays* Cingalese and Moormen. 1 enclose two letters which he lias 
written hi* departure to the Chief Secretary of Government. 



BXUtk 
a«iM 

•n«W to tarsi Urrrrnar 


’ Sis» *« 


iiiiisiiwca*.iuMinei< junmi»r vo*i. 
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c . Th */S“ wh,cb wU1 ** ab,e to uke lrolu this place, cun listing of 2 European 

“*. 76 **"}* “ d ‘ 4 J " ,en °‘ ***»Majesty's 65th Regiment and of the 2 Havildars and 24 native infant tv 
wilL with the addition of that now with Mr. Wood, enable you. I hope, not only to drive the 
Desave out ol our territories, but perhaps to find employment for him in bis own 

ma „ fl ^ Ch , aract f r o( lhe P^P 1 ^ *0 completely, as well as the most efficacious 

m a n ner of lighting them, that I need say no more to you on that subject 

. .. , * U1 , 0,,, .y ?" b ^ cb ? ,hjt . if **•* capture of Uie Desave's person can be accomplished, if 
wiU be highly desirable : d not, it will do good, by way of example to put him to considerable 
personal inconvenience and alarm, without positive danger, if it can be avoided * 

Mr. Collector Wood's Letters. 

The two letters from Mr Collector Wood which North enclosed for Beaver’s perusal, 
carry on the story, and show a considerable amount of spirit and sense of humour. The first is 
dated from Milali, 11 March 24tli. 

4 r^^J°uJ 0a * feW i l" 1 ** T 17 >f toda y “owning, mentioning that Lenke. the Desave 
f ^ removed from Attcngalle, and taken np bis quarters at Milati. where he was 

to Miuf t0 | b * m J m *’. an i? aX tb< f cio l re 1 ^ -diaoged my route and had taken the direct road 

i fel^onrx ^ ShSZ ? y ° H ?“ i , 1 *“ DOW ,bere - » the Desave s Mondoo, which 

?uZ • f 1 lb 0 “ 2 b, P r °P« r 10 ,eave to me in quiet possession, having absconded with all 

muncdtaldy before our approach The village people say that they were bus, eating 

ind » ',h D 'T WS °J SH COmin J ; rnw ' bcd Uleln ' and that they left their repast^nfinished 
£?** ■^‘ r h** 1 * aod tocn Hombers must have been very great as the temporary huts that 

.£? and 2 *“* wert behind in their hurry, which 1 shall 

nS.T£JEft!;8K&“ ’ A v " l - ,s “ “ “» d "«'«* *- 

. • J^f^e^of the notice to the inhabitants has been beyond my expectations. I have 

been joined by almost all the headmen and a vast number of the inhabitants of the Cories have 
f ccb [.^ their allegiance and 1 entertain no fears of the people hcnceforwatri 
ffcB—. to be Wdl satisfied with the attcntiobwhich Government 
has paid to them and to their interest oy sending an armed force to their assistance 

- n * P 1 ^ 05 * T ® rtm g Attcngalle tcvmght. where there may still remain <omr of the Desave’s 
iSEXEiS- ft* «H.1*CCr*d ‘ b -=£h the heart of the Duetto Slombc^etog 
my dtoi!2nc^ rSrthiDS “ °° W qmCl hen> *° retnrn to »be Cutchcry, where the business requires 

i beg of you to mention to Col. Maddisou that all his men are in perfect health and 

gy. “- s»Tsagg j^twagsis 

S££2'££“ ibfe to ““u. 

Sr - Br i°H f? 2^=4 5 i Srrs ptr- 

when he forgot his God He had several Field Pieces, but the exact number 1 cannot learn,' 

The second letter from Mr. Wood is dated March 24th. from Attcngalle • 

gafljsgsgsyssg***.*^ - <* *— . ,n »»„. 

and UpOU f* to ■““* pcrscn3 of £°od character, and who have been active 

TOlQoIjrtoprocman, mlKhi^, bui afa„^teJSrpIdSeXl o!£emm!Sr ll ‘^ 

■nd to -m-c. o, ,l„ ol Urt „ s in , mr 

It Mi*l.ju*i>ea tmmai li. r l«t ~ 1 
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f trust that all this will meet with His Excellency s approbation, everything having been 
done for the best. To-morrow evening or Saturday early, I expect to be at Colombo, till then, 
being very tired and sleepy, I remain—etc.*' 

Incursion into Kandyan Territory. 

Immediately on receiving these communications from the Governor, and withonf waiting 
to rest even for a day at Negambo, after his exertions. Captain Beaver set out again notifying bis 
intentions to North as follows 

“ Negambo. March 20th, 1803. 

1 hope yonr Excellency will not disapprove of my marching to-night. By your per¬ 
mission, I have requested an officer from Kotadema to join me and he will bring up the rein¬ 
forcement. In the meantime, 1 can find out Mr. Wood.—and perhaps the Desave 

My old detachment is in very good health and spirits and fit for anything.' 

On March 25th. Arbuthnot despatched further instructions to Beaver, which, however 
the latter can scarcely have teceived before beginning his march - 

" Mr. North has beard that the village of Attcngalle is very unhealthy and he wishes 
yon to remain there as short a time as possible. 

His Excellency is of opinion that it would be attended with good effects if an incursion 
was made into the Candian territory, and as he believes that there is a road between Attcngalle 
and Rovcanclly which is about 12 miles from it. be wishes yon to proceed thither without delay. 
Rowanelly is situated upon the banks of the Calamc Ganga. about 6 miles from Sittawaka. As it 
communicates with Colombo by water you can be easily supplied with provisions and whatever 
you may stand in need of. 

Before you set out, yon will make particular enquiries relating to the road which leads 
from Attengalle to Rowanelly, as oar information on that subject is not perfectly certain and you 
mast not engage yourself in a road attended with difficulties, but upon no account remain at 
Attengalle above a night Perhaps you may make a short incursion into the Candian territory 
direct from Attengalle. 

The Maha Modeliar has just been here and gives bn! an unfavourable Account of the 
Road to Rowanelly. the distance, too, i* much greater than we supposed, but he says there is a 
place called Poogadde about 2 Dutch leagues from Rowanelly. which is in a healthy situation : 
I think, however, if yon hear nothing of an enemy, yon had better return to Negombo to wait 
for further orders." 

But Captain Beaver was never inclined to wait for information of an enemy's presence : 
he preferred to seek him out himself, and he accordingly writes from Attengalle on March 29th 

" 1 have the honour to acquaint you for His Excellency’s information that I shall begin 
an incursion into the enemy's country I his evening, being now within one league of it. 

The country is said to be impracticable, but not believing my informers who are averse 
from attending us, we shall make the attempt. By threats and promises 1 have prevailed upon 
the Headmen here (with some followers merely to erect shelters for ttie soldiers wherever we 
halt) to guide us. 

What is practicable 1 hope we shall, under Providence, perform : any invincible 
obstacles, 1 trust we shall not absurdly oppose. 

Being left so much to my own poor judgment. 1 hope right intentions will be put into 
the scale against any errors. The Detachment are all well. 1 believe any orders addressed to 
me at this place will reach me." 

Pursuit •! the Sinhalese “ Pe Wet " 

The course of the pursuit of the elusive Dissava is told by Captain Bearer m the two 
succeeding letters, the first being dated from Vire Mapolle March 30th : 

“ At the point of marching yesterday, a native arrived who undertook to conduct me 
at once to the Desaave Leake, bat in vain. He was gone with about 4,000 followers II believe 
400 f ) on our arrival We. therefore, marched 15 miles for nothing through a country where not 
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a horse or even cooly could follow us. We passed llie Cavan ** lints of two of the Dessave s 
halting places, capable of containing a tolerable force. I fear we cannot proceed for want of 
provisions, which cannot follow us. We will, however, do all but sacrifice the health of our men, 
—as for overtaking the Coward, it is fruitless hope." 


“ Sittewefuaocade, March 31st. (803. 

“ The Dessave is escaped into the 7 Cories. We were yesterday almost in an inextri¬ 
cable country and not a single Inhabitant to be seen Provisions could not follow us and our 
Guide made off.— why. I know not. for he was well used and would have been paid . I believe 
it was because he expected firing. 

From the very numerous huts in the Dessave * Camp, his Rabble must consist of a great 
many I believe had we known of his Post, one day sooner, we might have surprised him. In 
onr pursuit of him the night before last (of which 1 had the honour to give you some account by 
nendl yesterday) we were obliged to wade through much water Some of the men are. 1 fear, 
consequently ill I shall do all in my power for them and. should they grow worse, endeavour 

to send them in the doolies to Colombo. , 

We are now within one league of Attengalle I am trying to find out some healthy spot 
for the soldiers, till 1 receive further orders Irom you. as you mentioned His Excellency’s objec¬ 
tions to Attengalle. I do not return to thai village, although it did uot appear to me to be an 

unwholesome^ an y possibility of meeting the Dessave. a good account might be given of 

him at once but as to overtaking him. I believe it to be ont of the question. r „ , 

I have done my best according to my poor ability, and I hope you will be sufficiently 
persuaded of this to exert your Influence in obtaining His Excellency’s permission for my again 
going on some service. 


On March 31st. before receiving the second of these letters. Arbulhnot wrote to Beaver, 
assuring him of North's confidence in his prudence and caution, but advising him not to advance 
too far into the enemy’s country, for tear of an attack in the rear. Arbulhnot enclosed some 
maps for Beaver's guidance, and told him that in Colombo they had no certain intelligence of 
Dissava Leuke's movements. 

Captain Beaver acknowledged this communication from Ra d a rad oore near Attengalle. 
m a letter dated the 1st of April at hall past 10 am 


•lam just honoured with your letter of yesterday, enclosing a sketch of the connlry 
and also some account of the preceding* of the enemy Dessave 

The account of his having lately been at Bdegala agrees with our pursuit of him on 
the night of March 29th. On our arrival in the neighbourhood of that place, he made his retreat. 
Now your account says that he had marched for the Maoya River towards Damhodema before 
the 29th : this may be true. bnt. if true, be left a great number of bis Followers behind him All 
the accounts 1 could collect agreed in hi* having been in possession of this Post on the day in 
the evening of which 1 marched—I have no means of ascertaining this fact, but of his Rabble 
havici* been there Tory lately I am quite sure. We found Spears, Arrows. Spikes, Iron Bullets 
and Powder-horns, full ol very good Gun-powder, and a small Shell or two. which would not 
have been lying there long alter the Enemy's departure. 

The direction of bis retreat agrees exactly with your inform*hem. 

It was not possible for ns to follow him any further First—we had not a single Guide 
left. Next—the whole co un try appears to consist of Fastnesses, where only those who know 
them ran make their way—the Men had marched 18 miles during the night through a great deal 

of Water_we had no provisions up and coolies loaded could not follow. 

We halted on good dry ground, where was a restmg-house. with benche* round it cm 
vhtch {not on the gmnnd\ the Grenadiers slept, having pulled off their wet Shoes, etc. Could 
l take any other precautions 7— yet. I am sorry to say. I have now 8 sick and 3 Sepoys. 


It C*dlUI 
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I trust, under Providence, that we shall not iose any of our tittle Detachment, i have 
a good house (or the sick on rising ground—dry—among cocoa trees. I have an equally good 
quarter for the rest of the Detachment 1 have Dr Orr's •* instructions — 1 have Calomel pills 
and opium pills, bark, etc. 1 brought Wine, which 1 make a point of keeping sacred fur the Sick. 
We have a young black Doctor, who is as attentive as can ever be wished- the men have a cap 
of coffee and a little Biscuit every morning for breakfast We have never yet failed of procuring 
fowls for their dinner, and this day they have a fine young bullock They have not yrt touched 
salt provisions : 1 never halt in a bed place longer than can be avoided—indeed. 1 do not yet know 
that we have ever stopped in any one unhealthy spot—jungle ax avoid as much as His Excel 
lcncy can wish. 

All these circumstances together. 1 shall trust to give you « better account oi Ibe health 
oi the Detachment to-morrow. We have been quiet now 36 hours and this is a great matter 
Most of the Sick are better this morning. 

Should I not receive other orders trem you, I shall march when the Invalids ora be 
moved towards Kotadeniawe, as that is the nearest route to Dam bedims — in which neighbour¬ 
hood, the Dcssave. according to your information, means to establish himself. But in this case 
will not some of Genera) MacDowall's Army come across him ? lam extremely obliged to yon. 
sir, for the plan of the different Carles, which yon have sent me. and for the Interpreter, whom 
1 expect hourly. Pray let me know if 1 am acting right or wrong ' 

" Wackea. April 3rd 

‘*1 have the honour to acknowledge and thank you tor your letter of yesterday after¬ 
noon. which 1 met on my ride to this place. 

1 came here to sec the state of the Detachment of 1 Sergeant. 1 corporal. 13 privates 
of the 6Sth Regiment, who were under Mr. Wood and of whom 1 could never bear till yesterday 
rhey are all well except one man, whom the Sergeant sent to Colombo yesterday. As these men 
are free from sickness, in an apparently good situation and can meet me at any point, in any 
moment,—and as the other Division oi the Detachment is not yet healthy (I am happy to say they 
are all better this morning, but a drawback on this pleasure is ihst Lt. Hutchings ’ 4 is taken ill) 
I have thought it best that the two parties should not yet |oin. I have, therefore, ventured to order 
the Division here to halt till further orders 

I collect what intelligence 1 can in my Rides and 1 send for Headmen, but 1 can get no 
doe to the Dcssave Leuae I thank yon. sir. for your promise of communicating what you dis¬ 
cover on this subject. 

There is this good result from my ignorance oi where the enemy at present is — it allows 
time and rest lor the recovery of the sick 

I thank God that my men are mending, but there are not more than six ot them, except 
this party. Fit for duty 1 attribute their sickness principally to that sad night's inarch through 
water but it could not be avoided. 

The liberal latitude and construction which you are so obliging to say His Excellency 
gives me for my htUc inconsiderable Operations cannot. 1 hope, increase my Zeal or my Execu¬ 
tions, bat they add. as surely they ought, to my Anxiety to do right. 

The 2 divisions are about 13 miles apart, and 1 mean to return to the sick ooe, alter 
taking a little refreshment here Therefore, if you please still address to me near AttengalU. 
If I may hazard an opinion without presumption, 1 think that my sick are likely to do better 
(unless, indeed, the rainy scasm should surprise us) where they are, until they get a little 
stronger, than if they should be sent at once to Ncgumbo- I wait HU Excellency's commands ” 

This letter Arbuthnot acknowledged on April 9th. agreeing with Beaver that his 
movements must depend entirely for the present upon the health of lus troops and instructing him 
to send them—and especially Ll. Hutchings—down to Colombo, if they did ool at oner improve- 
ior fear of any development of the endemic fever which had been ravaging the troops of the 
Kandyan Expedition Of this expedition, the Secretary says, they have no intelligence He 


U Hannas Jsu Ott. 

It Atea t iXtaX ut U* 6SU1 (U »k Al iuiultcim ■rub OtsUis BultceX tad U* Oreasdu* Otsevun vka "•* 
tk« «s4 ot rmt mourn tram u.o ronumccsmrai cj hi. march. Lr-ut natcki&w tail i*j pn*tM» wti. Uu os!) perws* a! U>« 
pa«7 wbo nra.it> «d alir. Thl« o®e*r rroovored (r» fom* uamsdiaialt ** UL a total cha&ii* o' «JT bon at V lit sod 
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believed that the Dusavt had retreated itiU» Kandyan territory, where he was inaccessible. ao, t 
information bad been received oi the erection ol ■ battery on the frontiers of the Hewagam Carle. 

Cap tarn Beaver did not receive this letter before writing again.—in p>n/-il and la haste— 
on April 4th tram Radawadoore 

“I have the honour to inform yon that about II o'clock, a native gave nu information 
that the Kiuidians, to the amount of something above 100. had erected a small battery about 7 
miles from my post. I have so many sick that I could only collect 7 Grenadiers and 14 Sepoys 
My Lieutenant, also, a very fine young man and xealous officer, is ill of a Fever—Mr. Hutching*. 

We attacked the battery about half past one,—and carried it the first volley. 

I write in haste as i am about to pursue the enemy. Having already so many fallen sick. 
! almost iear for the spirited Lads who go with me,—but I trust in Providence. 

P S I galloped here to arrange something about the sick ind now return to the 
Grenadiers. We marched in a boiling Sun. succeeded by very heavy Rain—1 hope we not 
fall sick. 

Our route i» towards Bclligalle. tint I will write mare particularly after this chase ' 

" Near Attengalle, April 4th. 

-As Moehoroegampclle is high aDd I believe, healthy, having good water, etc., and as it 
U on the rcwd from hence into the 7 Cories—would it be an eligible post until yon have further 
orders far nu ? 

It is not above ten miles from hence,—and I trust the convalescents would not be hurt by 
such a march io tbe cool of the evening—and those who are too weak. 1 would have conveyed in 
doolies 

Arbnthnol replied to this letter on April 5th, saying that the Governor, taking the sick¬ 
ness and tbe imminence of tbe Monsoon into consideration, did not think it advisable lor Captain 
Beaver's force to remain longer in the field, and giving inairnefionx that all the skk, in any case, 
should be sent down to Colombo immedia tely- He concluded by expressing North's satisfaction 
•I the ' Intelligence Activity and Ze a l which Beaver had shewn upon every occasion. 

A Very Spirited Exploit 

But Beaver was to conclude his tittle expedition with a very spirited exploit at which he 
gives an account to Government in a Utter dated from Attengalle. April 8th. 

" l *■» indebted under Providence to the gallantry ot Sergeant Fairley and live privates 
of H. M 65th Regiment for the success of an attack in which the odd* we re, out of all proportion, 
against os. 

The mo n so on having set in on my way into quarters m consequence of His Excellency s 
orders. I wxs informed of a very strong battery {called Rattunalgallel at the village ot Walgam- 
potte. in the 3 Cories, on Ihc border of the Hina Corle’ * —as it was within reasonable distance. I 
thought it was my dnty to look a! it. 

We reached it by a very line moonlight, at 9 o'clock last night The enemy immediately 
distinguished our White Jackets, and scarcely challenged before they began a very sharp firing of 
masque try and grasshoppers— notwithstanding which we were, thank God. without the loss oi a 
man. in the Battery in ten minutes. They continued firing till we began climbing np the work, 
they then escaped instantly into the wood. 

Had not the battery been of a great perpendu tilar bright. 1 ihinh we must have made 
some prisoners 

1 his work is on tbe side ol a woody mountain, about forty yards m length, and commands 
a ravine (the only approach to it) ol exactly the | ? ) width tl had 12 embrasure* 

1 destroyed a good deal of the work and have engaged the inhabitants to do the rest nest 
day Tbe country through which we marched 15 miles to it, is so very difficult that the Head* 
men of Attengalle tried to dissuade me from the attempt. My force was 1 Sergeant. 5 privates of 
the 65th, 1 Havildar and 8 Sepoys AT. B 1 Sepoy wounded. 


U a salt on l*w bw»«tt •nJ) ippMr , n » wk*f >««• irf ttw ,.—J. V L 
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P. S Had this post been In British hands. 1 think it might have delved physical foree 
There was an abbatri from the extreme of the ravine up to the base of the work, 

Near Altengalle April 6th 

• I have the honour to acknowledge your letters ol the 4lh and 5th tost 

His Excellency's being pleased to approve of my conduct and your handsome manner 
ot telling me so. lay me under and enhance great obligations. 

I »>iall instantly obey your injunctions respecting Lt Hutchings and the sick men. They 
proceed for Colombo to-morrow, which place 1 hope they will reach in 2 days I have caused to 
be ™,.t» for skk man a dooly I girt one Ria Dollar lor each, the whole amounting to 18 
R. D.. which expense I hope you will approve of : that being the number ot the xick, ( have 
hired 8 bearers for each man Mr. Van der Laan, acting ax surgeon, goes with them. He Is very 
attentive I send my cook with them, for their little comforts, and as they all seem to be getting 
coach better. I trust they will thus do well. 

The Sergeant and six men that have accompanied me go also and will be very useful 
These last men are all quite well and have never been at all Ol. 

I shall have now with me only a few Sepoys. There are still t Sergeant and 11 
Grenadiers quite fresh at Wackea—who have been upon no service yet. 1 have, therefore, sent 
for the Moodeliar of the Hcvegam Coric, in consequence of the intormation you enclosed in your 
letter of the 4th, and if I fuul there is any battery in its limits—or anywhere else within one's 
reach—I will endeavour to give you a good account of it. 

P S. Should I not find an enemy. I shall, according to the instructions l have had the 
honour to receive from you, return into quarters 

' Near Attcngolle. April 6th. 

•» | have made rather a circuitous march since yesterday at daylight, of not less than 40 
milM ; the men I had with me are all well. 

We destroyed a battery in the 4 Cories, hot found no enemy, i iold the Dessave a 
friends there that if another battery wax found in this neighbourhood. I should destroy all their 
villages. On our way home, we were inlormed of another field work a little to the eastward 
I immediately made to it. We found it a very good masked battery, but I believe there is no 
enemy within many miks of it at this moment. We destroyed it and then returned to this place. 

1 send all the detachment of the 65th to Colombo this morning and some sick sepoys. 

It is fortunate that there is still a fresh detachment of this regiment at Wackea. If the 
intelligence be true of a battery erected near the limits of the Hevcgam Cork, 1 hope to give your 
Excellency a good account of it without any 2-ponnders that the Moodeliar talks about, with the 
aid of 1 Sergeant and lt men of H. M. 65th Regiment ’ 
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THE TOWN OF KANDY ABOUT THE 
YEAR 1815 A.D. 


By L. J. B TURNER. M.A., C.C.S 

T HE following note*, compiled partly from verbal information 1 supplied to me by T. B. 
K^ppifipob, Basniyaka Nilamc. and partly from D’Oyly s Diary.arc given as supplementing 
the accompanying map. The map itself is entirely the work of the Basniyaka Nflame, 
involving a great expenditure of time and labour. It is based on that given in Davy's Interior 
°/ Ceylon, tarin g page 365. Additional particulars, collected from various sources, have been 
added, and the scale increased 

VIDI (STREETS.) 

1. Helti Vidiya: This was a part of the present Tnncomalee Street Chetties<Hett>). 
whose business it was to supply cloths from India fen the King’s use. resided here. The gold 
c l ot hs, coloured jackets, See., worn by headmen, are still obtained from Indian Chetties 

2. Nagaha Vidiya : Before Kandy was uuule the Capital by King Vikrama Bihu. 
probably sometime in the sixteenth century, there was a large nti tree what is now the new 
Branch Pest Office in Trineomalee Street. This tree formed » sheltering place for the guard of 
the Aiapattu, and was called the JVdgufin Murapola The Vidiya was part of the present 
Trineomalee Street 

3. Borawe Vidiya ; This was also part of the present Trineomalee Street, so called 
from the existence here of a mud water pool (Boro-vpiva). 

This Vidiya is mentioned by D’Oyly in the following entry in his Diary : •• March 22nd 
1815.—Rode early this Morning by Kutuarupe Widiyi.—Onngarame Wihara, roacd Uda watte 
Keyle entered the Road to Alulgam tots, and from thence return U» Kandy by Borawey Widiya." 

4. Oatkara Vidiya : This was part nl the present Brownngg Street. What is now 
the eastern end of the Lake was formerly paddy land belonging to the King. The village Daskara 
in Udu-nowara supplied the labour for driving away birds destroying Ibis paddy, and people 
hvrd in this Street. Their ge-name, connected with their work, is said to have been Kurullan- 
madawr-gedara. but it may be noted that D’Oyly indicates another source for the name : **In 
Kandy there is a Kurnllan Maduww where a great Number of Native Birds are kept, under Charge 
of particular Officers —There are birds, which talk all Languages ** (Diary, p. 107.) The family 
«ifll has a house in Udu-nuwara 

5. Udu-mrwara Vidiya ■ Not now in existence. 

6. Yati ouwara vidiya : Part of the present Brownngg Street 
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When a King died, the First Adigar pointed out the Nayakkaras, who had claims to the 
throne, to the people o( Udu-nuwara and Ya(i-nuwar». who were expected to show their choice by 
doing homage to the claimant favoured. This ceremony took place in Kandy, and. (or con¬ 
venience. the electors were located in the streets in question. It would thus appear that the King 
was elected by the people ol these districts, but. doubtless, they were greatly influenced in 
their decision by the Adigar and Chiefs 

7. Kotu-t&delle Vidiya This was the present north end ol Castle Hill Street The 
name refers to the cutting of the hill and the using cd the earth to level the street. 

A " Kotngodella " is twice mentioned by D'Oyly. and Codrington says that it was a ** fort 
on the hill at the S. end oi the bund dividing the lake and Bogambara wewa." i.e. m. or near. 
Wace Park. But the Street of that name is some distance away 

8. Kavikara Vidiya : The King's musician who sang before the King, tired here. 
It was the south end oi the present Castle Hill Street. 

9. Swarna kalyaaa Vidiya: This was the present King Street. The King gave his 
favourites booses here 

10. VaiktuiUta Vidiya • This led to the Malm Dewale, where a iigore ot Vishnu is 
enshrined and worshipped. Vaikualh* was the mountain in India on which the Cod Vishnu lived 

11. Paliadeoiya Vidiya: This was a part of the present Colombo Street The name 
signified low ground 

13. Ridi Vidiya ■ This was a part of the present Colombo Street, and was the Street 
o i the King's Silversmiths 

11 Dala-da Vidiya ; This led to the Daia-da Miligiwa—the present Ward Street 
It did not join the road to Peradeniya as it does now. 

Codrington. in the Index to D’Oyly's Diary, page xiii, identifies "Dalada Widiya " with 
Malabar Street. But, although each is a continuation of the other, they seem to have been distinct 
Streets. 

15. hands Vidiya : The present Hill Street 

16. Kommulti Vidiya : The present Cross Street 

17. Ashthawanka Vidiya or Kumarappe Vidiya . This was the present Malabar Street 
The name is said to signify *• a very precious gem.' 1 and to convey the idea ol elusivcncss. Only 
relations of the King were allowed to reside here. Kumaroppr Vidiya is frequently mentioned by 
D'Oyly. e.g. “ the English Major (Le. Davy) had been brought to Kandy, and is now residing near 
Knmarupe Kadawata, where the Malabar Princes reside, and which the Singsleze are forbidden to 
approach " (p. 68) 

18. Maha Dewale Vidiya This is not now a public road. It led from what i» now the 
Pavilion Gate to Hill Street through the present Pavilion grounds. 

19. Alai Vidiya (a): not now in existence 

20- Aint Vidiya (b) has also disappeared These "New Streets were additions by the 
last King of Kandy 

21. Dewa Vidiya: rhis street had temples on either side It ran Irom where the 
Fountain h now. to the Pavilion Cate. and. via the Vaiyailiyc Lin d a, to the Maha-wa h al kad a 
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22 Et Vidiyi: The elephants taking pari in the Pfrahera were kept here. It U not 
now m existence 

Km-muhude the present Lake The name — kin. milk, and muhuda. " sea, is 
supposed to be derived from the legend of the foundation of Kandy (see Four Kcrales 
Hitckum Mitiya ) King Vifcrama BAhu IV. at the time when his capital was Gampola. conceived the 
idea of 1 winding a city, and wished to know of a lucky place. An old man was first sent, and 
an the lucky spot—the Jaya-bhumi {jay a. " victory bhumi land"), cn which the Da}a>dA 
Mabgaws was erected later—he saw a ratsnnkc and a squirrel lighting engaged in a combat in 
which the squirrel was victorious Then the Atapattu people were sent to find ont the meaning 
of this, and they found * ratsnake and a frog lighting on the same spot, the frog being victorious 
Then the Adi gar was sent to find out the meauing of this He decided that these incidents had a 
favourable portent and invited the lung to visit the spot. 

The King came with his astrologer, Hulangomuwe Mnlachchiriya, but was delayed on 
the way The next day they viewed the Jaya-bhunu The astrologer also held it to be a 
lucky spot, but the King demurred saying : •* Why should I leave Gainpala for a place so 
surrounded by tnarshet and hills 5 " and ordered the astrologer to consult the oracle for forty-eight 
hours 

On doing so the astrologer predicted what scold be found on digging cn the Jaya-bhumi 
While day. he said, would first lie found : and it was (onnd Next to Uial would come sand : 
and it was so Next to that there would be water, and water was found. The astrologer then 
asked for a white doth, and the King enquired if he expected to find a predous stone. The 
astrologer said a white tortoise wonld be found : and it was found. The King was delighted at 
the success of the predictions and decided to build his City on tl»» site. He wished to build his 
palace on the Jaya-bhumi. but the astrologer said : *• This b too good a place for a palace, it b a 
place for a temple," and the King decided to make it a place far Buddhist worship. The Da)a-d* 
Maligawa was erected, and later the Tooth Relic lodged there. The palace and town of 
Gampola were abandoned as s royal residence, and the FmbrlrW Temple built out of the materials 

A small pool near the east end of what is now the lake was made lor the milk white 
tortoise, and eras called the Kiri Muhuda The food for the tortoise was sent from the King s 
kitchen. Later, the land was asweddumised as paddy land for the King, and the buffaloes lor 
ploughing were kept in the Migon A ram be on the sontb east side of the Lake. 

kiig«0 Arambe D'Oyly frequently mentions this place, and locates it dose to Malwaltc 
Wikxra ' (p. 67. ) Codringtcn adds in the Index, p. tiv., that it was the “ site of the present Haramby 
House Major Davy is often reported in D’Oyly‘s Diary to have been Jiving in this locality. 
Haramby House was the old name of the present Hotel Suisse and the home of the Kandy Qob in 
the Nineties 

For Ins services, the astrologer was given a tnahd darisana male {chain) by the King, and 
asked what rank he wished bestowed upon him The astrologer asked (or the title "* $ri. but the 
King said he could not give that title, but caused him to be called the Laokesa Mulichchanya 

The site of the present lake was. in the first instance, a dentya. or low land Later, it 
was made into paddy fields, and lands were held for the service of lighting pnests from the 
Maligawa to the Mal-watta Vihara over the fields, (n 1802. the Mal-watta Vihara would appear 
to have been used as a Hospital Tor the Trincomalee Detachment, and was situated “on the 
opposite side of a paddy field " from the Palace fLieutenant Anderson’s Journal.) The Lake 
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almost as it now is. was constructed by the last King oi Kandy. apparently about 18104812 
D'Oyly mentions the Weywa lately made " in diary entry ol 23nl October, 1810 but the work 
of the Dam. apparently a part oi the Lake Scheme, was not finished till June. 1812, (Diary, p 1 IS), 
having been in progress— “by which the people arc much harassed" fp. 80)—Since the end of 181! 
(pp. 65. 69.) 

WAHALKADAWAt <GATEWAYS > 

l Maha Wahaikada (No 10 in Map) This is the present mam entrance to the Maligawa 
There were formerly two separate Gates leading respectively to the Maligitwa and to the Audience 
Hall The last King bad them made into one. This will, no doubt account lor the discrepancies 
between the accounts of the entrance given by Pybus and Boyd, and the present construction 

2. Ude Wahaikada (No. 11 in Map), This is not now in existence. It stood on the 
level ol the Audience Hall, to the north oi the Maha-wahalkada. It is depicted in Davy's sketch 
of the Palace frontage (facing page 366 ) 

3. Kora Wahaikada The name commemorates the legend oi how the god Sakra came 
to Kandy as a cripple ( karti) to settle a dispute between the King and the priests 

This Wahaikada is very often nienboned by D'Oyly as the residence ol Major Davy 
Codnngton's note in Index (p. xllil) " gateway said to be near Asgiri Vihire. but apparently near 
Malabar Street in Kandy " supports the location of this gateway on the Map 

4. Petcli Wahaikada (No. 12 in Map); This gate was situated near the Uda ft ahalkada. 
The time basin ipetttrya) a large vessel filled with water, on which floated a small cup with a hale 
in the bottom of it was kept here. When the cup filled with water, it tank, and the passing at a 
peya was marked A watcher was required to attend night and day to iloat the cup each time 
it sank 

3. Bftsaahirs Wahaikada This stood near what are now the premises of Messrs 
Walker. Sons & Co. in Ward Street. It was the western entrance to the Town 

6. Mohana Wahaikada (No 13 m Map): This stood near the present Pobce Court. 

7 Madurc Wahaikada was situated near the west end ol Malabar Street. Tamils from 
India who ranv to see the King, had to stop here. 

8. Gal-pralhimawa There were two pillars placed near where the Kandy Library now 
standi When the queens went to bathe, a bridge is said to hare been placed on tep oi the 
pillars for them to cross without descending to the street level But a drawing of Kandy in 1353. 
which is preserved in the Kandyan Art Museum, suggests that the two pillar* were prohably a 
gateway in the wall which ran an the western side of the Maligawa. 

9 Negcnahira Wahaikada Near the East end of the present Malabar Street the otd 
eastern gate 

10 Na-gaba-raurapola : See note on Street Na 2. 

MANDAPPAS AND UADUWAS (RESTING PUCES). 

1 Wliydliyc maduwa (No. 4 <n Mapj j was situated at the northern end of the present 
verandah of the Old Palace 
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2. Dakin* SaJava (No. S in Map) : was what is now the drawing room of the Old Palace 
It vii a reception room (or the Chiefs, where they were received by the Bang on occasions less 
formal than the ceremonies of the Audience Hall 

3. Magul madnw* t The Audience Hall, presently utilised by the Supreme Court. It 
«nu built in 1783 by King RijAdlii Raja Sinha (Mnemonic Verse). It is m the same style as that 
described by Pybus and Boyd which was probably demolished to make room for it. 

4. Dakins Handapp* (No 9 m Map): Far foreign ambassadors awaiting audience with 
the King. This was situated between tbc Audience Hall and the Uda Wahalkada. Codrington 
(Index to D'Oyly's Diary, p. am) identifies the Dakina Morulappa with the Dakina $Aliwa. but 
the Diary entry itself (p. 226) supports the location here given 

5. Santl maduwa : Near the present District Court This was erected for the King 
when charms were being performed for his restoration to health 

6 Madnre maduwa A resting place for Tamils from Madras 

7 Atapatto murapola See note under Street No. 2. 

8. Kavikara maduwa (No. 7 tn Map) : for musicians. 

9 Mudare mandappa . The King's seals were kept here 

10. Raramakkara maduwa : A place far training in sward exeraces. a kind of gymnasium. 

11. Rah aoda mandappa (No. 8 in Map) • A store where the King's gold weapons were 

12 Kunais mandappa A store for palanquins 


kept. 


13 Jalatilaka mandappa ; A resting place in the cool of the day on the island in the 
The island was reached by a kind of suspension bridge made out of rope, raWrti 

haivtla. D'Oyly has the following entry in his Diary under date June 28th, 1812 j " In the 
middle of the Wcywa lately made by the King, a Square Kundasalaira ( ) has been built 

covered with (Hooked Tiles)—There are also built, and in the same Weywa, 2 Yatra Denies 

with 1 Mast e a ch , and 2 Fades. The Bridge built for going to the Kundasalawa in tbc Middle ot 
the Weywa, is made to fold up and open.” (p. 12!) 

14. Demala Ilang* madaw* Resting place tew Tamil Nantch gtrb 

BUILDINGS &c 

I- Dala-da Kfaligsvs : The Maligawu built by King VimalaDhanmna Stiriya was located 
where the present kitchen is. The building was reconstructed by King Kirti §ri Rlja Sinlia. 

2. Fattirippuwa the Octagon This was constructed during the reign of the last King, 
possibly completed m 1812 (D’Oyly, 115), though it » mentioned as existing in 1810 (ib. 29). The 
tradition is that the site was selected by Dchigama Diyawailana Nila me. The old kitchen was 
pulled down, and a specimen octagon bud! ot plantain trees (or the King's approval The King 
consulted his chiefs but they disapproved of it, because they thought that the Diyawadana Nilame 
would gain increased favour from the King. Utxambuwe Maha Nilame alone approved of the 
plan, and was entrusted with the work. On its completion, be was presented with a gold chain, 
and was given a land in Uva on a tannaia, but the strain of the work was so great th at he con¬ 
tracted paralysis and died in 1813 
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The Pattirippuwa would appear to hare been intended originally as a place from which 
the Eng could exhibit the Tooth Relic to the people, carrying it round the verandah He is 
said actually to haw done so. but it must, obviously, have been on few occasions only. D'Oyly 
(31) mentions the fact of the King watching the catching of wild elephants from the Pattirippuwa. 

Below the Pattirippuwa, in the Mahi Maluwu or Esplanade, the Atawana Pattirippuwa 
was erected temporarily for the King when the Relic was taken outside, so that the King might 
not be standing higher than the Relic 

3. M«ha Wasala : The Eng's Palace, the present Old Palace, the residence of the 
Government Agent XTdaalu means ‘‘gate" literally, but was frequently used for the Palace 
Often, the expression “Great Gate” in D'Oyly. means the King himself, following the usage of 
Maha Wasala. 

4. Meda-wahala and Pall e-W ah ala : Where the Office Assistant’s bungalow and the 
Kandyan Art Museum are now situated. These were quarters for the Eng's relations and the 
officers of tlx household. 

5. Oda Gabadawa : The King's private store which occupied the present rite of the Dis¬ 
trict Court buildings- 

6. Maha Gabadawa A public store which stood cm the rite of the present Karhrheri. 

7. Ara-mudala : Royal treasure chamber, south of the last. 

8. Queens’ Ulpen-gc : Bathing place, site of present United Services Library. 

9 Setapenage. King's Ulpen-ge. Halu-mandappc : Respectively the King’s sleeping 
chamber, lathing place, and dressing room were situated together between the Audience Hall and 
the Palace. Major Davie, while living at the Migon Arum be. dreamt that Uie Palace would be 
burnt and informed the King. On next Might the S?tapenage was burnt and Davie was apparently 
received into favour (D'Oyly’s Diary. 6th December, 1811). 

10. Para-gthe-yata-nuluara or Etun-nawana-wale : *' Elephants' bathing place" where the 
present MAligawa ilower garden is Here there was a para tree, which, in a dream, the Eng was 
told not to cut down, and it was built into the wall of the adjacent building. 

11. WaiycUiye Lindfl : A well which was sunk by a man called Waiyalli. It is still in 
existence jnst below the Old Palace. At night. Waiyalli slept in the verandah of the Palace, 
which was hence culled SVaiyalliye Madnwa 

12. Dewa-senbioda Between the Natha and Mahi Dewiles. The Eng conducted 
judicial enquiries here, and could do no injustice because the gods were uu cither side of him 

13. Yokthiya Ishtakinme Ghantawa : The Bell of Justice, it was located at the 
northern corner of the Nitha Dcwale opposite the Palace. Wlicn litigants wished to appeal 
against the decisions of the Adigirs or Disdwas. they were allowed to ring this Bell, ii they hod 
good grounds to appeal, for which a fee was payable. The enquiry wa* held in the Audience 
Hall before the Eng and the Chiefs, and was called ■ maha ruufawa. If the appellant was still 
dissatisfied, he could appeal to a Court of the Eng. tbc Quels, xnd the Pnesta who gave a fma| 
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decision The last Knig is believed to have held only one mahd nadawu —concerning the estate 
at Ellepola. The idea of the Chiefs and Priests forming the full Appeal Court survives in the 
present practice in the hearing of cases against priests by the Head Priests, the appeal going to 
the Diyawadana Kilamc ami the Chiefs. 

14- Gabadawa : A paddy store, on the site of the present King's Barn bungalow. 

15. Natha Dcwalc: A temple founded by one of the Kings, the Hindu influence bong 
due to the King’s nationality The King prepared for his coronation here, and went to the Maha 
Dewak to take the golden sword 

16. Pusbpharaina or Mal watta Vihara : Formerly the flower garden of the King. This 
Vihire is frequently mentioned in D'Oyly's Diary. 

17. Hayagin or Asgrriya Vihara : The former is said to be the correct name. Asgiriya 
is in Mb talc District, where Vikrama Bohn's mother, in whose memory the Oedigt Vihara was 
erected, is said to have lived. The second name seems to have been given to the Vihara from 
this circumstance- D’Oyly frequently mentions this Vihara’ calling it Asgiri VihAra. 










ADDENDUM TO NO. 13. 

D'Oyly s KanUyun Constitution gives a somewhat different 
account of the appeal procedure and the Appeal Court He 
states that the appeal was introduced to the King's notice by 
prostrating to him in the street, or by prostrating towards the 
Palace, the latter occurrence being reported to the Court officers 
by anyone seeing it. The appellant might also climb a tree near 
the Palace, and proclaim aloud his grievance. 

As regards the Maha Naduwa, D’Oyly states that it was the 
Great Court ol Kandy, composed ol Chiefs only, not of Lhe King 
and Chiefs. It sat in different buildings near the Palace, some¬ 
times in the verandah of the Hall ol Audience. 

When a case came to the King’s notice as described, it was 
heard either in the King's presence, or referred tor hearing 
and report to the Maha Naduwa (Kandyan Constitution. 
Codrington's copy, p. 37) 
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REASON AND RELIGION. 


A REJOINDER TO Mr. W T. STACE. : 


By RKV A. M. VEKSTRAETEN, s .) 


T HERE is something queer in the fact that people cannot leave religion alone. Even those 
who despise religion, or deny its very existence, feel compelled anyhow to pr ocl ai m why 
they despise or deny it instead of simply ignoring it. or setting it aside as we do (airy tales. 
In our present age this is perhaps more striking than ever When the first hull of the 
XlXlh Century had declared that religion was gone and God done with, there came in the second 
half a revival of religion, or rather of religions and religious theories—from the Positivists to the 
irem the Agnostics to the Metaphysicians—a revival which has ever since been cn the 
increase, and of which, even in our small Island, we can perceive an echo in a recent literary 
contest between two champions ot two opposed religious currents 


Mr. F. G. Pearce, m The Buddhist . had set forth that “ Intuition is the foundation oJ 
religious belief ." To this Mr. W. T. Stacc while refuting Mr. Pearce, in the Ceylon Antiquary 
(VoL III, Part IV), opposed his own theory, viz., "Reason is Ihe true organ of religions 
knowledge." 

I am here only concerned with the latter s Essay, inasmuch as it has a direct bearing on 
Christianity, and more specially because it purports to expound •• the only philosophy on which 
Christianity or any gen nine religion can found itself. 


A General Sarvey. 

I mm a Christian and a believer. But I write as a philosopher. That is to say. 1 intend to 
meet Mr. Stace on his own rationalistic field, with his own rationalistic weapons. 

If, however, 1 happen to allude incidentally to the doctrine ol the Church, it will 110 I be 
by way of argument, but only by way of illustration. 

To be quite fair. I greatly appreciate the author's style far its clearness , and I admire his 
Wnarfc ol explaining in a concrete and popular way the most abstract concepts of philosophy, t 
only regret that a broader and more comprehensive study od the true masters of thought lias not 
developed his talent in the right direction. 

That there is some lack of broadness in Mr. Stacc's views, is at once evidenced to me by 
the that he seems to know only two opposite systems to account for llie genesis ci human 
knowledge, viz., sheer Materialism and pure Idealism. 

He does not even suspect the aarea via media, shown by the Scholastic or Peripatetic 
system, whkli admirably combines the existing exterior world with the interior concepts ol oar 
ound 
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In his enumeration at the greatest thinkers ol the world, he omits such names as 
St. Augustine and St, Thomas. This, in the opinion of every strident of philosophy, is as 
objectionable an omission, as would be the oversight ot Shakespeare's name in a list of the 
world s greatest dramatists f 

Bat i forget that it is not with Mr State's personality, but rather with his Essay, that I 
ought to be concerned. 

Two Parts ol the Essay. 

Without following Mr. State's own division, 1 shall divide the Essay into two parts : the 
first.* ne^o/i've one, or the refutation of Mr. Pearce’s Intuition,as a true foundation of religion ; the 
second, a constructive- one, or the assertion that Reason is the true organ of religious knowledge. 

Let me at once say that J agree, in the main, with Mr. Stact's arguments and conclusions 
in the first part. Indeed, in man's present condition, nothing can be in the human mind, which has 
not previously been perceived in some way by his senses. Hence there is no solid reason for 
admitting on immanent intuition of religious truths, as Thcosophists would have it 1 would, 
however, not go so tar as to aay that " Intuition " is intrinsically impossible. But that is another 
question, which we may well leave alooe. 

As for the second or constructive part: " Reason is the true organ of religions knowledge '* 
I deem it necessary, at the very start, to make au important distinction in regard to the meaning 
ot the term : true organ. 

If Mr. Stoce, by organ , only means faculty or |>ower of ascertaining whether the credi¬ 
bility of our religious belief is well founded he is quite right Thus he but repeats what millions 
of Christians have said before him, viz., that reason is the criterion of the foundations of our Faith. 

But if by true organ of religious knowledge he means that reason is the adequate 
medium, the real standard aud, so to say. the measure and limit of our religions knowledge, then I 
say : Mr. Stace is wrong. And I am ready to prove my opinion. 

Not only do I volunteer to do so. bul I feel bound in duty towards my religion, to 
challenge a statement made in the name of science—or what is called so—and which is pregnant 
with the direst consequences for Christianity and religion at large. 

Yet in a matter of paramount importance, we mast iirst frame our issues exactly, and 
then discuss them fairly. So I shall do. I contend that: 

I. Reason is not the Adequate Organ of Religious Knowledge in Christianity. 

Now Mr. Stace says : 

“The Bible«ad llic Church could hare do authority, escept that which reason ilaelt bestowed 
upon O i en i There uiual have been unut reason tar accepting tkrm aa divinely inspired." 

This sentence obviously means that, be lore accepting the Bible or the Church as the 
mouthpiece of God. our reason must iirst have ascertained whether God has spoken really, and 
whether His word was transmitted faithfully That is quite orthodox. In this sense. Reason is 
indeed the organ, or the criterion, ot the credibility ot our belief. 

But Mr. Stace says again : 

»Tb« .upreuiary oi Reason ever >11 mods, d knowledge a well illu.lntcd in the aid controversy, 
oow happily obaolate. between reason and authority, li— w it vu argued— a doctrji* appears contrary 
to reason, ll can nevertheless ool be rejected it it is held on the authority ot the BibU or oi ihe Church , lor 
these are divinely uupirtd and cannot lie.. . .“ 
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Here, and in ether places. Mr. SUce teems to sing in another tone. First, with Mr. Stace's 
leave, 1 would say that this controversy is not so obsolete as he thinks Only, to avoid misunder¬ 
standing. I wish to replace the dubious expression : *‘ contrary to reason," by this other more dear: 
** It a doctrine appears to be inaccessible to reason, or to surpass reason, it cannot be rejected, if it 
is held an the authority of the Bible or of the Church." I cannot, even for a moment, imagine that 
any sensible man tmg ever held that God, the Supreme Troth, could reveal a thing that is against 
truth, or that is contradictory to reason. That would be no more and no less than abdicating our 
rational or h uman nature ! Therefore 1 substitute : ** inaccessible to, or above reason." 

As a matter of fact. Christ has revealed mare than one truth that is above reason : for 
instance, to begin with, that He is the God-Man ! And Jesus Christ imposed his " creed upon all 
who wished to become His disciples. not on the ground that their reason was able to understand 
it, bat on the authority oi His divine mission, which He was ready to prove by His deeds 

So important is this consideration, that Christianity without ‘‘creed” or "belief,’ but 
simply with reason, would no longer be Christianity I 

If Christian knowledge excluded faith, and were entirely confined to reason, it might 
then be called, no more a religion, but a “philosophy,’’ similar to that 0 / Buddhism. The fact 
that Christians offer daily prayers to Christ, whereas Buddhists offer flowers to Lord Buddha at 
Wesak. would not make any substantial difference between these two philosophical systems. 

We have so far stated live fact; but what about the question of right, viz., whether 
Christianity is right in vindicating any religious knowledge that is above, or seems contrary to. 
Reason ? 

1 thin k it is. Indeed, il the child gets its knowledge on the authority of its parents, the 
pupil on tfiat of his teacher, the man in the street on that of a more learned person : and if the 
scientist himself owes the two-thirds of his knowledge, not to his personal investigation, but to 
the conclusions of his brother-scientists—then it is but reasonable that man should accept his 
religious knowledge—even when exceeding his comprehension—on the authority of God Himself. 

I conclude, therefore, that the adequate organ of religious knowledge, at least in the 
Christian religion, is not Reason, but rather Faith, as helped by reason. 

We may now proceed to an application of this rationalistic theory, which is of capital 
interest. In fact, it is nothing less than the rvictrwr of God Himself—the fundamental truth of 
Christianity—that is at stake. 

I quote Mr. Stace’s words: 

(P. IMi God doe* act cm I and God u not a thine. 11 ke «rr h* would not be God Ha b wted 
u behind existences and thine* 

Whatever it perceived mint necessarily be a particular thin* To petveiv* a (hint meau* 0>»! it 
must be Mu as opposed to <A«r/. In other word* it il an mdimJnal rxlatence. a prrticaiar thing B«l 
every particular tiling ta finite To be this and not that, is to be Itmutd But God the mltntlc cannnt 
therefore be particular To eay that God can be perceived, to aj that God eaiatx. b thaa tha moat tatal 
attack that can possibly be made oa the loundatiou at religion, for il reduces God to a finite exateocc, 
a thins; of sense. 

Ot coarse in common parlance, and in religious devotions, we speak of the existence of God And 
there ta no objection to thu. Indeed It t* necessary so to apeak to the mesaes 

I contend that : 
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II To soy that God does not Exist is a Falsehood and Mr Slice's Prool is a 

Miserable Fallacy 

One ii inclined to think that Mr. Stace himself was a bit afraid of his daring and offensive 
statement. For in a foot-note he remarks ; “ Let those who would cavil at such expressions 
beware, lest . . . , H 

Notwithstanding the anthor's warning, I shall cavil at and strongly object to, snchexpres¬ 
sions as 1 ' God does not exist. And I will show that they cannot stand the test of strict logic, 
nor of common-sense either. 

And here 1 cannot but think that the author s intentions were better >t»?n his expressions 
Mr. Stace is presumably a victim of his one-sided, subjective philosophy. For him, as for Kant, 
nothing can be perceived but what is in the mind. We do not perceive things themselves, but 
theur ideas in our mind. It is the old, old story of what is known as : " Son datur porta : There 
is no bridge to link the exterior world with the mind." Therefore all must be in us, or subjective. 

If Mr. Stace had only the slightest notion of Scholastic Philosophy, he would know that 
such a bridge is not needed ; that exterior objects act on the mind through the and that 

the mind by an inherent process of elimination and addition mn perceive truly, though inadequate¬ 
ly, even the Infinite, that is, God. 

But we must examine Mr. Stace's proof in itself. We put it in an ordinary syllogism : 

Whatever a perceived or tutu mutt he particular. 

But God It not particular, unce He it minute. 

Thct cion God, the infinite, cannot be pcrecivcd and licet not extil 

As regards the first term, we can admit that an existing thing to be perceived must be 
an individual thing, or this and not that. Bui the thing must not therefore necessarily be limited 
or finite. When 1 perceive the ocean. 1 do not care whether it is with—or without—a limit; 
nor do I need to ascertain whether it is not that mountain. In the minor it is said : Bat God is 
not particular. Here is the fallacy l In the first term, particular was meant to signify an 
individual, or this or the thing. Bat here it is taken in the sense of finite or limited, which was 
excluded in the major. Therefore the syllogism falls through ; and there is no conclusion, and 
no proof at all. 

If Mr. Stace's proof of God’s non-existence hold good, then I can demonstrate, on the 
same ground, that the King of England doee not exist, though perhaps “in common parlance " 
people say that tie does exist. 

I would argur. like Mr. Slice " We cannot perceive Monarchy m <o-erutin* with Democracy 
For the former mean* that people are fiaremrd by a Hint, whereat the Utter implies, that people arc 
governing Iheauseivct A Km* I her time cannot exiol m a «ell. ta «.rTT.in t country 

But England is a democratic or ocll-governia* country. 

Therefore in England there can be uo King ; ee the King dc*» not exol f 

Every student of Logic will at once point out the fallacy of the premisses., via., not every 
kind of monarchy—but only autocracy—is incompatible with a self-governing people and a 
representative monarch or a constitutional King can. and does, exist in several democratic countries. 
And so it is iu England, where exists a constitutional King. 

There is, moreover, another error in this argumentation, viz., it supposes that : to exist, a 
thing must first be perceived. 1 should invert the order : to be perceived a thing most first exist. 
Once 1 know that the King of England exists, you may bring m a thousand and one reason* to 
•how that one cannot perceive his existence, you will never convince me of hi* non-existence I 
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But I ask : Why should I not be capable of perceiving the first cause as existing, and Lins 
very first cause os infinite ? Why should I not be able to form an idea of the infinite being, the 
being by excellence — causing and yet exceeding all finite beings that are on a lower level ? 

If Mr. Slice cannot, I can. And with me thousands and millions are. and have been, 
able to do the same. For this philosophy. — or this theory oJ human perception.—is tanght now. 
as it has ever been, at Louvain, at Paris, at Rome, at Washington, and everywhere. Cardinal 
Mercier's text books, recently translated into English, are a good instance to the point. 

I take it then, not only “ in common parlance" bat even in the most rigorous logic, we 
may go on speaking o! the " existence of God " Dot only " to the masses, who cannot understand 
abstract troth," but even to philosophers and metaphysicians who know as much as Mr. Stace 
about the recesses of philosophy. 

God Hims elf, when asked by Moses, revealed his Name as "l am the one who 
exist*.'' With my honourable opponent's permission, we shall leave God in quiet possession of 
His Name and of His existence ■ 

But I fear I have to go further, and to file another issue against Mr. Stace's theory—bat 
always with the restriction that I be not nnder a misunderstanding of the author s true intention 

I contend that: 

III The Concept ol a God Who docs not Exist, bat Who h • Platonic Reality, is destructive 

ol all Genuine Religion. 

Mr. Stace on the contrary says : 

“ Thu McaiUm (ol Plato) ts the only philosophy an which Christianity or any gcuutas religion can 
found 1 isell Its only logical alternative t» aiatcnalum, which is the negation ol all religion. P|„i 0 
try tat to express that the truth ol things U though 1 . that thought atone has lull reality. Was Plato set right 
when be said that ideas, thought, concepts reason are what is real in things > Now God is wbal Iks behind 
existences and things, tie a the final explanation of them , The supreme realities do not 

exist. . . , . " 

Here again Mr Stace seems to be badly served by his idealistic system of philosophy 
He conceives only this alternative i either you are an Idealist, and you support religion E or you 
are a materialist, and you destroy religion. 1 say fortunately there is a medium, between pure 
Idealism and sheer Materialism, as we have remarked before. And it is Just this aurcu via media 
which supports the foundations of religion, and not at all either of the two extremes mentioned by 
Mr. Stace For if we grant that Materialism or Intnitioniam cannot be a solid basis of genuine 
religion—as we gladly credit Mr. Stace with having proved to evidence,—we regret to say that he 
has unfortunately (alien from Charybdis into ScyOa ? 

Bnt we must proceed orderly and gradually. I ay. first, Mr. Stace s Platonic idea ol 
God togically destroys all genuine religion. Why ? 

However different may be the definitions given of religion, there is a concept that is 
common to alt viz., it is the dependence ol man on a supreme being, with the consequence that 
man should express this dependence by some worship In times past, the civilized as well 

as the savage always rendered this cult to some exterior being, either to the sun. or to a stone, 
or to Jehovah, etc. 

But the subjective philosophy ol Kant has wrought a turn in some anruls. God is no 
more existing personally. He is in or behind all things ; he is in my mind ; He is in me. Why 
then should I render to God an exterior cult of worship ? 
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Whether you call God the “ one ’’ of Fichte, the " absolute " of Schelling, the " idea ” of 
Hegel, the “ unconscious ot Hartman, it is all the same In every system yon are dispensed 
from worshipping God. Alter all God is but a scientific hypothesis I 

The people with their connnon-sense will at once conclude : “ Why then should I worship 

at all ? Why do I need such a Platonic God ? Why do 1 need religion ? " 

There is even worse I have heard it said more than once that the philosophers ol the 
continent habitnally push their theories to the eatreme, whereas an Englishman is safeguarded 
from excesses by his inborn common-sense : he will stand still on the brink of absurdity. 
May this perhaps not be the case with Mr. Stace ? 

Hartman. tl«e German idealist, arrives at a monotheism whose God is not outside, but in 
himself. So does Nictsbzc. who regards humanity of which he is a part, as the supreme enbty 
ever perfecting itself by a continuous evolution, until it reaches the Superman ... 

We may sneer at the absurdity of German thinkers: but. after all we must recognize 
that they arc oiten logical in their deductions. And thus, if God be in me. ii 1 be God myself, 
why should I not act as God. or as the Superman ?... 

Conclusion 

Mr. Stace winds uphis refutation of Mr. Pearce’s theory ol Intuition by saying : We resent 
a doctrine which really amounts to claim on the part of a lew persons to be superior beings .... 

Would it be discourteous towards Mr. Stace to say in our turn : “ We, Christians, resent 

a doctrine which really amounts to claim on the part of a few idealists. Kan lists. Hegelians or 
Rationalists, lo be superior beings endowed with the privilege of holding the whole ol reason for 
h,,,,, aioue, and consequently of imposing their systems and views on all others, for the benefit 
of humanity " 

We resent this the more, when one of them stands up to defend Christianity, and while 
vindicating it against Intuitionism. throws it forsooth into the claws of Rationalism and Pantheism,— 
perhaps not intentionally but logically. 1 think the Christian religion really stands not in need 
of such defenders Non tulibus eget anxiliia ! " 

Christian philosophers and theologians can vindicate Christian truth, even in this era 
of progress and science ' Instead of the painful conclusion to which Modernists arrive after all 
their labours, viz.: 

*• The whole history ol the world n bat * Ura» tiro jjlc for tpiritual truth and the struggle uraxt 
gp on. There U no way bat the liras *ral arduous way ot reason ; '* 

We Christians have another more cheerful tale to tell : and it is this : 

•• We are already in possession of truth—indeed by a short cut—by the virtue of Him 
who called Himself the Way. the Truth and the Light of the world 1 *' 

By admitting this divine truth, we did not abdicate our reason ; but we supplemented 
the dim light of the latter with the splendour of the former. 

I would say that we. Christians, use human reason as a torch to guide us up to the city 
of Revelation and Faith. But having once entered the gates of that city, we can walk safely in 
the Light of God Himself and of His divine Reflector, the Church. 

In that sense. Mr. Stace, but in that alone, we can agree with your thesis " Reason is the 
true organ of our religious knowledge “ 


A. M_ VEKSTRAETEH, SJ. 
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Mr. STACE IN REPLY. 


T HE Editors of the Ccy/ort Antiquary have courteously afforded roe the opportunity of 
making any reply I wish to the above criticisms by Father Verstracten on my article in 
the April number of the Antiquary. 

1 shall reply only to those parts of Father Verstracten’s criticism which appear to me 
to contain some substance of thought. There ore in his article certain Jocularities at my expense 
which are, I suppose, intended to influence tie reader against my opinions ; as when he says, 
for example, “ With my honourable opponents permission we shall leave God in quiet possession 
of His name and of His existence !*'—or again. ” l think the Christian religion really stands not 
in need of such defenders." If there are any readers whose minds are of such calibre a a to be 
influenced by utterances of this nature, they arc among those whom I do not wish to convince. 
1 do not desire to have them on my side. 1 make a present of them to Father Verstraeten. For 
myself. I am thick-skinned enough to be impervious to mere ridicule, and I desire to consider 
only that which contains an honest attempt to think and reason. 

My critic begins by disputing my assertion that there are in reality only two philosophies, 
Idealism and Materialism. He points out to me what he thinks b a via media between the two, 
the S ch o l a s tic Philosophy. Now Materialism is that philosophy which seeks to explain the 
entire universe, including mind, from the assumption that matter is the fundamental reality- 
idealism is that philosophy which seeks to explain the universe from mind as the fundamental 
reality. That there are or have been many philosophies which come under neither of t hese 
heads I readily admit. The system of Spinoza is one example. That the ultimate reality is 
neither matter nor mind bat an infinite Substance, indifferent to both, of which both mailer and 
mind are finite modifications, is an obvious third alternative- That matter is not to be derived 
from mind, nor mind to he derived from matter, but that both are co-ordinate principles which 
are alike to be derived from a third essence, which itself is neither matter nor mind—this is the 
system of Spinoza. What then is meant by saying that Idealism and Materialism are in reality 
the only two philosophies ? I reply in the first place that the system of Spinoza having failed 
by ending in a fatal dualism, and all philosophy aiming necessarily at a monistic explanation of 
the universe, the only alternatives which in practice remain to us are Materialism and Idealism. 
No doubt H would be easy to construct a philosophy which would be neither. Gut such a 
philosophy would fad. It wonld end either in dualism or in inconsistency. Kant attempted 1 
sort of via media by assuming two sources csf knowledge, the a priori principles of mind as the 
sonree of the form of experience, and the unknowable ‘ thing-in-itsclf" as the source of the 
matter ol experience. Kant s philosophy ended both in dualism and inconsistency. On Ihe 
whole Kant belongs to the Idealists. He calls his system ‘ Transcendental Idealism." But he 
was not a thorough-going idealist He still admitted a something other than mind a» ultimate 
reality, the incomprehensible ** thing-in-itseli," and through this rift there crept into his system 
an irreconcilable dualism Kant's successors Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, saw this, and saw 
too that the only way of remedying it was by repudiating the Uiing-in-itseli and having recourse 
to mind as the sole originating principle of the universe For Kant's merely subjective Idealism 
Hegel substituted an absolute idealism. 
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I reply in the second place that the whole history of philosophy from Thales to the 
present day supports my contention that there are in reality only two philosophies. That history 
itself is nothing but the battle of two opposing tendencies of thought. One seeks toexptain the 
universe from its details, to explain the whole by the parts : This tendency appears variously as 
the atomism of Lcncippus and Democritus, the subjective principles of the Sophists and 
Pyrrhonists, the empiricism of Locke and Hume, the materialism of La Mettrie and D'Alembert. 
The other seek3 to explain the parts by the whole, the matter by the form, physical matter by 
mind. This appears in Plato, Aristotle, in Descartes (mixed with inconsistencies), in Berkeley 
(mixed with crndilies), and finally in the German transcendentalism founded by Kant and com¬ 
pleted by HegcL The above remarks are generalisations concerning the whole of the history 
of philosophy, which is a subject so vast that it is obviously ont ol the question to attempt here 
to support them in detail. I can only say that every competent student of philosophy is familiar 
with them, that any text book of philosophy sets them forth, that every accepted history of 
philosophy recognises them. What 1 have said ol the two streams ol philosophic thought 
running through history will be found stated at greater length by William James in his book 
" Some Problems of Philosophy "—a book which I quote in this connection with the greater 
pleasure because 1 disagree with its author on almost every essential philosophical question. The 
history of philosophy shows many varieties of thought but only two main species 1 Every 
consistent thinker belongs to one or the ether. Every attempt to find a half way house has 
ended in dualism and contradiction. 

As to the Scholastic philosophy to which my critic refers me as the summit oi human 
wisdom I observe as follows :— 

(1) Father Verstraeten says it is a via media between Idealism and Materialism. He 
nowhere in liis criticism even attempts to support or explain this assertion. How it is a via 
media he does not show. Only one passage I find in his article which seems like an attempt 
to explain his meaning. It is this : " Ii Mr. Stacc had only the slightest notion of Scholastic 
philosophy he would know that such a bridge “—between subject and object— M is not needed ; 
that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses, and that the mind by an inherent pro¬ 
cess of elimination and addition can perceive truly, though inadequately, the Infinite, that ts 
Cod." I am aware that exterior objects act cm the mind through the senses. 1 never knew 
anybody who disputed it. But it does not solve any problem with which wc are laced. As 
to the rest of the sentence, about the '‘inherent process of elimination and addition" 1 can only 
say that 1 do not understand what il means. Possibly Father Verstraeten intends to suggest 
that we could arrive at the idea of the Infinite by an endless summation (addition! of finites, as 
for example we get the idea of infinite space by endlessly adding together finite spaces. My criti¬ 
cism would then be that we can arrive at what Hegel called the “ false infinite "—mere endlessness 

b y such a process, but not at the metaphysical infinite, that is, the self-determined. And 1 
should add too that this does not appear to have anything to do with the subject under discussion, 
or to show how the Scholastic philosophy is a via media between Idealism and Materialism. 

(2) The history of Scholasticism itself gives the lie to the statement that it formed a 
via media between Idealism and Materialism. For the world-old antagonism between the two 
fundamental types oi thought, that which explains the whole by the parts, and that which ex- 
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plains the parts by the whole, broke oat within the bosom of Scholasticism itsell, appearing this 
lime in the form of the controversy between Realism and Nominalism. It is true that a sort of 
reconciliation, a kind of via media, appeared after the time of Abelard, of which the central tenet 
was the immanence of the universal m the particular. This was more in accord with the real 
teaching of Aristotle, and it is moreover in accord with modem idealism, lik«» that of Hegel, for 
whom the immanence of tile universal in the particular is an essential truth. In fact this theory 
is in reality part of the doctrine of absolntc idealism Idealists who fancy that the universal is a 
sort of separate existence misunderstand their own creed. I should place the followers of Abelard 
therefore definitely with the Idealists, and to say that they are half way between and 

Materialism appears to me an error. They insisted that the universal is immanent in the 
particular, yet the universal is the essential reality and the true foundation of the world. This 
is idealism of an advanced type. 

(3) Scholasticism was in its time a great and imposing system of thought. During 
several centuries of civilisation it rallied to Its standard the best and greatest minds. It produced, 
and was produced by, great and noble men. It served as the philosophy of the civilised world 
aud as the repository of all the best thought, during a definite phase of the human spirit. 
Nevertheless the phase of the human spirit to which it gave expression is definitely gone by. 
Scholasticism is no longer a living philosophy. On its purely logical side it was killed by 
Francis Bacon. On its scientific side it was killed by Galileo, Kepler,—even by Bruno and 
Vanim (whom the Church thoughtfully burned in consequence). On its philosophical side— 
which is what we are now concerned with—it was definitely laid at rest by Descartes, the 
father and founder of modern philosophy, the inaugurator of the new era, (who was himself, 
by the way, always a pious Catholic). In many respects Descartes' philosophy was a step 
backward. It sta n ds not so high in the philosophical w-ai» a« that latter-day Scholasticism, 
of which we have already spoken, which had caught something of the true spirit of its master. 
Aristotle. Descartes philosophy is full of crnditics. It ends in a hopeless dualism between 
matter and mind. It is uncritical ot the fundamental notions of human thought. Nevertheless 
it is the turning point in the history of thought. It is the beginning of the new era. because it 
proclaims, whal is the life and soul of modern philosophy, the spirit of free enquiry, absolutely 
unshackled by dogma. Scholasticism had made it an absolutely fundamental assumption that the 
dogmas of the Church were the absolute truth, were inviolate. Into them there must be no 
enquiry. With Descartes we get for the first time the principle ! •• Let os assume nothing what¬ 
ever as true. no. not even the dogmas of the Church. Let us begin absolutely from the beginning. 
Let us sweep away all presuppositions, allow no authority to impose upon ns any belief by its 
mere fiat. Let us begin by doubting everything whatever, even that two and two make four, 
even (ii that be possible} that I myself exist. Building our system thus anew from the absolute 
foundation, let us see what, out ol all human belief, we can proclaim as certain and what not" 
Following this method Descartes came to the conclusion that the dogmas of the Church do in 
fact represent the truths. But this was his conclusion, not his starting point He did not 
assume it. He believed that he proved iL Thus was born the spirit 0 / free enquiry, a spirit in 
no sense antagonistic to Christianity, but insisting on the right ot unshackled investigalion, quite 
ready to admit the truth of Christianity if that appeared as the result of its enquiries, bat refuting 
to admit it on the strength of any mere authority, declining to alLovt itsell to be gagged by any 
fundamental assumptions into the grounds of which, by reason of tbeir sanctity, it was forbidden 
to enquire. Secondly, Descartes inaugurated a new era, and set the theme and direction of all 
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subsequent thought by his famous ** Cogilo. ergo sum.' All existence is to be derived (ram that 
first certainty, the ego. mind. Tims, with all his Inconsistencies. Descartes was the founder ol 
modern Idealism, the theory that the fundamental reality of the world is mind. From that point 
philosophy has moved steadily forward. Scholasticism, with all its undoubted profundity and 
beauty, belongs to a past age. In the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge. London. Dnblin. 
Scholasticism is not even included in the courses of philosophy. That proves nothing, except 
that its intrinsic importance is generally recognised as being outweighed by the importance both 
ai Greek and of modern philosophy. Students have not the time to learn everything. Therefore 
leave out the !«*»<» impor tant part. Scholasticism. That, no doubt, is the argument lry which its 
omission would be justified. Personally, 1 am by no means sure that 1 approve of t h is. 1 
believe that Scholasticism is now unduly neglected, and that much good would result if it were 
more studied. But the fact remains that in no progressive modern educational institutions is it 
taught. It remains the monopoly of purely Roman Catholic seminaries and institutions, which 
still boon it as the true philosophy, because, rightly or wrongly, they are afraid of the t e n de nci e s 
of modem thought For the rest of the world it is merely a survival of the middle ages, no 
longer taught in Universities, no longer considered as possessing any except historical importance. 

Father Verstraeten attempts to sum up another part of my argument thus:— 

Whatever exists is particular 

God is not particular, since be is infinite 

Therefore God does not exist 

He accuses tue of using the middle term in two different senses, thus practically committing 
the fallacy of ‘ quateraio termiaorum." I dislike this logic-chopping method of controversy. The 
syllogism is an excellent thing, but is an unsuitable medium for philosophical discussion. It 
cramps thought amt leads to triviality. However my critic forces it upon me. and if it comes to 
that, I fancy 1 can chop logic as well as another. And as Father Verstraeten is evidently muddled 
as to what logical fallacy he really means to accuse me oi, 1 shall have much pleasure in clearing 
up his mind for him. and telling him what he does mean. The argument with which he credits 
me is not a syllogism but an epicheirema. Analysed into its constituent syllogisms it becomes:— 

(1) The particular is not infinite 

God is infinite. 

Therefore God is not particular. 

(2) Whatever exists is particular 

God is not particular . 

Therefore God does not exist 

How Father Verstraeten accuses me of using the word " particular '* in different senses 
in different places. But what he evidently really means is that he denies the truth of the premise 
which states "The particular is not infinite." In other words he denies my statement that the 
particular is finite. This is quite evident from the wording of his paragraph an the subject. 
He may, if he likes, substitute the word “ individual " for " particular " throughout the argument, 
and it will then be evident that 1 mean by particular the same thing all through, namely indi¬ 
vidual. So that it is not qua ter mo tcrminorum 1 am guilty ol at all. My syllogisms are quite 
valid in form ; the first is Cesare. the second Camestres. But the major premise of my first 
syllogism is false. That is what I am guilty of The particular, Le, the individual, says my 
critic, is not necessarily finite 
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Now ii Father Verstraeten had even the slightest knowledge of modern philosophy (he 
will pardon my adopting his phraseology), he would know that to identify the particular or 
individual with the (mite is so universal and (amiliar a thought that any student of philosophy 
understands it at once, although Father Verstraeten has apparently not heard of it before. * 1 will 
begin by explaining what is meant by the term infinite in modern thought. Since the time of 
Spinoza the term infinite lias meant the self-determined. Ilia! which has its whole being and essence 
in itself, which is thus scli-cxistent. and suffers no determination from anything outside itself. 
Now that which is particular is. Father Vcrstxaetcn admits, an individual, a this as opposed to 
that It is therefore one among others. Inasmuch as the one is opposed to the other, it is deter¬ 
mined by that other. To be this and not that is to be limited by the that It is to be determined 
by that which is outside itself, namely by the that. It owes its thisness to the opposition of the 
that. It thus owes part of its essential character to something other than itself. Hence it 
is not self-determined. It is not infinite. Space and time, though no doubt boundless, 
are. in this sense, not true infinites. They are infinit e in the math emati cal sense of the 
word, but not in the metaphysical sense. They are not self-determined Father Vers true ten 
evidently uses the word in its mathematical sense, as is shown by his illustration of the 
sea, an illustration which is quite absurd ii applied to the metaphysical infinite. To be 
particular, to be individual, to be finite. mean the same thing in the language of modern philosophy. 
Likewise, to be universal, to be self-determined, to be infinite, mean the same thing. If it is not 
so in the language of Scholasticism I am sorry ; but I cannot help it. Hence the concept of the 
infinite cannot be reached by mere summation. To imagine an individual whose qualities of 
goodness are increased without end. whose power has no limits, etc., is not to arrive at the true 
concept of God or the metaphysical infinite. Such a concept is still particular and individual and 
therefore finite. It is no mare the true infinite than endless space or time is so. It is merely 
what Tennyson, when describing the popular or superstitious notion of God. used to call • an infinite 
clergyman." God must be conceived not as a particular, but as a universal, and the universal has 
no existence except in the particulars in which it is immanent, as the later Scholastics rightly saw. 

But, of course, all this discussion is really futile. What really troubles Father 
Verstraeten is that be thinks I am in some way trying to explain away the reality of God. That 
I am not doing so 1 have tried to explain in my original article. The very contrary is the case. 
I do not know what more I can say. except perhaps this. By existence 1 mean that which is given 
as an immediate datum to cons ci ou s ness, that therefore which appears. Appearance is opposed 
to reality. And if ! say that everything that exists is an appearance, a phenomenon, and 
not a reality, and that God is the absolute reality, and therefore not a phenomenon, 
or an existence, possibly I shall be understood better. Probably not, however. Probably 
it will be a source of fresh misunderstanding. If so, I can say nothing farther than that an 
understanding of my meaning is scarcely possible to anyone not possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of modern, as opposed to mediaeval philosophy, and that qualification my critics do 
not seem to possess. 

A few words and 1 am done. Father Verstraeten foists upon me a subjective idealism 
which leaves the thing in itself outside the mind, so that a bridge is required between mind and the 
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thing. So iar as 1 recognise this as anything, my critic seems to be trying to describe the philo¬ 
sophy of Kant Having foisted this philosophy upon me. he has no diificnlty in showing how 
absurd it is. Unfortunately for his argument, however. I do not happen to hold fhia philosophy. 
In fact I repudiate it. 1 have already shown that the philosophy of Kant failed just for this very 
reason, that Kant attempted to find a via media between Idealism and Materialism, leaving the 
thing in itself outside the mind. In calling this a subjective Idealism Father Verstraeten has been 
lores tailed by Hegel, who accordingly substituted lor it an absolute idealism. Father Verstraeten, 
however, lumps them both together, and even includes Nietzsche in the same boat ! One might 
just as well put Anselm and Tom Paine in a class together! 

Lastly my critic proceeds to draw from Idealism some astonishing conclusions about man 
beiog the same as God, and so not needing to worship. I can only say that no person who 
understands Idealism has ever drawn from it such conclusions, and if a philosophy is to be judged 
by the conclusions which those who do not understand it draw from it, then indeed what philo¬ 
sophy would it be cafe to hold ? 

W. T. STACK. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By Rev. S. G. Perera. SJ. 

( Continued from Vol. Ill , Part 11, p. 130.) 


Vll—Jesah Letters. 1623-1633. 

( Translate<1 from the Original Portuguese. Latin and Italian.) 


1623. 


W E have received no news from this house (also). There are in it four Fathers. *«« The 
harvest reaped in this kingdom is very great ; many even of the Princes are already 
converted. Much work is done among the Portuguese also, preaching etc., as is 
customary with us. 

An, Lit. Malabar, iol 401. 


1627. 


The House ol Jallnapetam and its Residcoces- 

|J. Cinrilho ; 1 J.LStoaBV. 1827.) 

The letters of the previous years gave an account of the first fruits of this successful 
undertaking, and this year we have the pleasure of announcing the happy progress and the 
abundant harvest reaped almost daily The work prospered from the beginning, and grew to 
such an extent that, watered by the dew of divine grace it spread in all directions Under God's 
protection and help our Fathers cultivated this vineyard, overgrown with so many superstitious 
weeds, and by their labours alone 40,812 were led into the fold of Christ. 

They built ten churches, vast in size, handsome in structure and well fitted up : 

The first, consecrated to the Most Holy Trinity, and situated in a place called Changane, 
counts 8.500 Christians- 

The second, dedicated to the glorious Assumption of the Virgin Mother in the villace 
called Vaiticota. has 3.800. 

The third, which takes its name from the Most Blessed Virgin • a Regibus,' in a place 
named Pandehngu, reckons 4,800. 

The fourth, consecrated to the Princes of the Apostles. SS. Peter and Pant in a village 
called Talipule. comprises 5.400. Of these 3.000 passed over from the darkness of er ro r to the 
light of truth in the course of this year. 

The filth, under the title of Our Lady of the Angels, in a village popularly known as 
Mailitu. has 2,590 belonging to it, of whom 600 laid aside the heathen superstition this year and 
were enrolled under the name of Christ. 

The sixth, in a certain village which they call Archivele. erected under the august title ol 
the Holy Spirit, contains 4.800, of whom 300, detesting the vanities of heathenism, were cleansed in 
the saving waters this year. 

The seventh, distinguished by the august name ol Jesus, and built in a place called Pale, 
counts 2.270 neophytes. 200 ol whom laid aside their errors this year and were received into the 
Catholic Church. 
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The eighth, in the town of Mogamale. takes its name from the Saviour, ft has 1.900 
Christians, four hundred of whom were led to the light of truth daring this year, and submitted 

themselves to the yoke of Christ , __ . . , „ . _ . 

The ninth, which glories m the Nativity of the Spotless Virgin, in a place called Tambana. 

has 3,800 Christians. . , , 

The last, situated in the confines of the kingdom in a populous place called Contadacolam, 
has for its protector the Archangel Michael, chief of die heavenly host. The congregation 
numbers 2,000 neophytes, including 200 who were hitherto benighted in the gloom of superstition, 
hot were thi* year illumined by the splendour ot the Evangelical truth. 

In -"«-»! of these Residences there lives a Father whose duty it is to look after those who 
were formerly so ignorant but now very well instructed, and others who. from time to lime, are led 
to the sacred font, so that, at last, all may be united into the fold of Christ and the Christian 
religion flourish throughout the whole kingdom. All things considered, this is an undertaking 
which will bring credit to the Church and honour to the Society. 

To the kingdom of Jaffnapatam is attached the island of Cardivo. in which a church was 
built by ours dedicated to Our Lady of Good Voyage, because ships call there The first fruits of 
this mission already number 1.400. This number increases day by day. and the movement 
spreads on all sides. 

Mention must be made of two priests who died in this mission. The first is Father 
Anthony Dias,' »• a Portuguese and a remarkable missionary. It is said that lie was indefatigable 
in his labours for the welfare of both Catholics and pagans, and that he found great pleasure in 
enduring toil and hardships for their sake. He used to go long distances on foot to administer ihe 
sacraments to the sick, and even to those who are hale. Not infrequently he was exposed to 
danger of life in these journeys, but the difficulties only made him the more keen in carrying out 
his resolve. He sometimes received gifts, which he forthwith distributed to the poor, so much so 
that they looked up to him as their protector and shepherd. Even tl»e gentiles considered him an 
example of every virtue. When he had already laboured for several years in Coromorin. he was 
sent by his Superiors to Jaffnapatam ia the hope that a change ol climate would cure him in some 
measure of a malady from which he suffered considerably ; but. in a short time, he departed for his 
heavenly home to receive the reward of the labours he bad undergone for many years, writh the 
reputation of holiness. He died on the 17th March. 1625, aged 53. in the Society 27. 

The other was Father Anthony Pereira,* also a Portuguese, who died on 17th August, 
in his 35th year, having given his brethren in the Society an example of sweetness of disposition 

“ »"*• J, CARVALHO. 

1 January, 1627. 

<foL 416*417.) 1628 

(tiatilu Brxss, tt> tits (tnraol. or Tits SonirrT s 31 Ocrouft, 1623.) 


Though I see that for the last six years I have not received a reply to the letters I wrote 
to your Reverence, which is a manifest sign that they did not reach you. yet the desire to liave 
news of your Reverence, and the consolation which I derive from it, impels me to write this letter. 

Last year I gave an account of what I had done in this mission of Jaffnapatano. in two 
letters of mine which were lost when Father Alberto Laertio, the Provincial, was captured by the 
Moorish pirates as yoor Reverence was informed at length, *•• wherefore I do the same again briefly. 

ISO. Dias. Antonia*. Brirfcc.rrr.ua, c/tta* ll^nnis Kit. laTamat* TOC Ccaoi rpir. Ims i HR* Tbcma.ISIl 

Vatlir* .mr-SU MwapaLUD, llUoTriixiaKbar . Id Sirpti Xiau Otiil tslfeipiiun I!®«l:i 1(8. sold. Soc. ST.Bciia. C«l~p IX 

1ST. Firvin. Ulssln utuhati.ul.ll.Iw t.iiial IslIaU. 1611 1 IRIilqil. (Si I HtPS Mud Hud oknl J •."cap* turn 
i: An*. J4 hoc Id 6u***.CW,p.B. 

ltd ruhrr Albert Lautio was »t tmed fcr Hritr* e I*J7, ltkaptr»«d in thl* w»p. Fatbii larrlio cui»-»Tk<*l at Un ion 
with three oBRpAjclujaa. FT. FraaeUa Ovs-aJs,, frr.c.»rn»tUltra rs esd • Lav Ficihrr Vlurvel Osntila. eed van MUiaa «tunf 
IWlbUbai will ‘D ■ mrrluit ship, «kirb (cSliW'd ibe ait* ol a Purines*-* Armada. A toddas •term with a heavy 
•m ebbrod Iba boat *• lap (at Vcbmil tb« armed rrwrl* lit fcmPp to lia at anchor lot reran Sum* Ucotuh pirate*. proStiot 
hT tbo toll upee (ha *htp. Th* aailoa*. alt U>« man. luteft-d uitott- ui as<l ■»>* ashott a* *cco >i that api«d tbe 

pintti Tr ditvafra. wtio an a food awtunoar. lead to do tbo u*ma. but wkao ho m« that lm eraupoBUmo rtmomid babrad 
oo iba IlMitad ahlp, b« tatnrnad to llasd wo* taken fcjr thefiral** akcrwlth !><• conn nniciie Th« four darutla vat* bapt too 
cbaM and reset n»tod? and owed lhe-r lira* lolb* ptnitr* fcopt- of a TVb ruxaa Altar a lo«t toiaj• tba piratra put Vo laud 
ol thr mouth of lb* Panan r rrr*r but haortat that th* tut ol Cairo!!* eiirmrd • ohara o t tl>* plunder, tbrrhaalllr *et tail to 
rptta of * tbroaUmia* •** end •cffcrctl «t>parrd Fr non»al«» vs* drewead, and th* lap Bretber who was trpinptoaar* 
hmtwlf waa mamlaeelp doa* to death bp a f.’iw F- S.lt.irv ranreded c eecttntqro plan* (or bima«)( aod thr »*rd Laeroo. 
aai bp hr* *hUl maoarrd la arrattl* -*ith th* tun for aicht l.ioa hfior* to Ikn ratramitp thtrr invtked ft. FranrU Xarrr 
to «k«M inlarraatroo ihap aerttlMri their tiwu hp mma liuauoau. bet the trouble* of Iba t«Jw.lli»«r not pat «»« Thar 
a*** tod Mon the till ol OaicottA who h*Id ibaia espeat* tilt tbap won CObllp lamomcd tcritarm Bit- fcc Jt an, t). 
vi. pp US 134 - Some lauareof Fr-SUramcd aloiardala wtD batouoil below 
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It is three years since 1 am in this mission o( Jaffna pa tano I have built a new church, which 
contains about 3.000 persons, all already Christians, as in the other churches of ours. Since my 
occupation, 1 got them catechised and instructed in Uic things oi our holy faith, in order that 
they might understand them . which they did not do so much at the beginning. 

At this time, an 22 February, 1627,* •» there took place in this kingdom a tempest of 
wind and rain, so heavy and furious, that it destroyed all our churches and almost the whole cf 
this kingdom, so that we experience its effects even now. One month afterwards occurred 
another (calamity), greater according to all, and more detrimental to the kingdom j uamcl). the 
death of the Governor Philip d' Oliver*, who—to say it in one ward—treated the inhabitants of this 
kingdom as his children, and respected and honoured the ministers of the Gospel as fathers. Had 
be lived a few years more this mission would, without doubt, have made great progress. 

After iris death the Fathers rebuilt the fallen churches as well as they could. I built a 
small one with flic hope of building another of stone, but my hope was not realised This year 1 
have been watching with growing consolatiou the progress of these people, especially of the 
children—the hope of the spiritual fruit which this vineyard will yield. The children attend the 
catechism classes with great diligence and fervour, and know the things necessary for salvation. 
The more advanced boys repeat to me the tilings which 1 say in sermons I began to speak to 
them of confession, and to introduce many of them to U. 1 succeeded so well that I determined, 
the following Lent, to hear the confessions of the more advanced belonging to this church. 

This mission was in such a state that it could be said that the fruits of this tree, which in 
the past was so barren, were already appearing. But the devil, seeing the progress, became 
jealous, and tried to cut it up and uproot it altogether, assaulting it with a storm, not of water but 
of fire , that is to say. by a rebellion, which took place in this kingdom at this time. 

The pagan King of Candia, who has his kingdom in the island oi Ceylon, adjoining the 
kingdom of Jaffnapatano. either instigated by some inhabitants of this kingdom, who were intent 
cm restoring the former state of affairs, or wishing to divert the General of Ceylon, who was 
budding a fort at Baticaloa, a port of Candia, which (fart) is against the interests of tne said King 
and his kingdom, seat into this kingdom a large farce of soldiers, who, on the night of the 16th oi 
the same month, entered the Province of Baclmbunpali and the same night killed and beheaded 
Fr. Bemadinr de Sena and Fr. Mathew Fernandez. Fr. Jeronimo Frees, who was with Fr. 
Bcrnadine de Sena, escaped. They burnt all the churches of the Province, ff they had come as 
fast as they had started to the province in which our Fathers were, L and the other Fathers who 
were in the neighbourhood, would have been in great danger. On Sunday, at noon. I received a 
letter from Father Rector ordering me to withdraw at once. Thereupon, leaving almost every¬ 
thing that was in the house, 1 retired, and arrived last of all in the city in which the Portuguese 
live 

Afterwards, the enemy, who was joined by the whole kingdom, entered the other pro¬ 
vinces, burned all the churches, and finally entrenched themselves near our city. Only my church, 
and that of Fr. Noeita which is near mine, and that in the island of Cardiva. into which the enemy 
did not enter, were left undestroyed, owing to the industry of the natives who obtained from the 
enemy that they should not be destroyed. Such in brief was the rebellion which took place in this 
kingdom and which is not yet put down. 

When the enemy saw, thirteen days after his entry, that he was not able to enter our 
town, he retired far from the kingdom, where the Governor of this kingdom had a victory over 
him and put him to rent When the enemy retired, the natives of this kingdom came to make 
their submission to the Governor. On account of all this we did not return to our churches, and I 
do not know when we shall return, for the rebels even now talk of insurrection. The Governor of 
this kingdom tries to settle it: when this b done we will return, but we shall find everything 
changed, and the Christians become an uncultivated desert. I do not know wliat they did when 
they joined the enemy, although I know that they did it out of (car. God help ns. 

Now that the Fathers oi the mission are here all together, the Rector ordered that there 
should be a class of Tamil, a thing which is extremely necessary. I was appointed for this work, 
and I am now explaining to the Fathers the Grammar oi the Tamil language. All the Fathers are 
studying with great diligence and fervour. 

I have already asked your Reverence, and will now ask you again with greater earnest¬ 
ness. to pass an order that those who are sent to the missions be such os have a real desire and 
liking for it It this is done it will follow, first, that they will study the language, a thing so 
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necessary and so oiten inculcated by your Reverence. There is in these parts a great scarcity of 
those who know the language well, and the fervour of the old Fathers of the Fishery Coast in 
studying the language is lacking in these parts. It will follow, secondly, that the missionaries who are 
attached to the mission will be affectionate towards the Christians and will treat them with love and 
charity, and not with too great severity. Our Religion, though sweet, is nevertheless a weight on 
these people, accustomed to lead free and dissolute lives according to their own will. If 
the Father who has to lighten the load for his Christians, places heavier weights, how can 
he help them and promote their good ? I say this because we see that, if there is in a 
College a subject who is little given to mortification, and as we say here. ' they cannot manage him.' 
they send him to the mission. How can the Christians bear with one whom we cannot bear our¬ 
selves ? How can those who do not live with edification in the College live edifying lives so far 
from it and from the Superior ? There should, therefore, be a regulation on this point, even though 
there be a lack of subjects. A few well affected to mission work do mare than many who are not 
Nothing else occurs to oie to write about. Let yonr Reverence give me his holy blessing, 
and commend me to the Lord in his Holy Sacrifices and prayers. 

Your Reverence s most unworthy son. 

. IGNACIO BRUNO 

Jaffna pa lano, 

31 Oct., 628. 

1639 

(liaathn lob*; 31 jAidiaar. 1639.) 

In the sixteen Residences of this kingdom there are as many Fathers ; the progress 
of the faith is such that, within the six years daring which we were stationed here, more than 
50,000 gentiles were baptised The new Christians attend all the divine offices of piety and 
neligion. The children are really admirable : they learn I the catechism by heart and repeat 
it with rapidity. They have the rudiments of the faith at their finger ends, and it looked as if 
they would one day be the salvation of the kingdom of Jafinapatam ; but the enemy of mankind 
waxed wroth at being driven from such a kingdom, and stirred up the minds of the neighbouring 
kings to covet supreme dominion, and to take up anus against Jaffnapatam. 

The General of the is la nd of Ceylon, Constantine de Saa de Noronha. built a fort to 
prevent oar deadly enemy, the king of Candia, from obtaining supplies and materials of war ; and 
after great victories won * not without miracle ' he succeeded, in spite oi dangers by land and sea. 
in bringing the matter to a successful termination, according to the orders he had received from 
the king of Portugal The king of Candid, realising how powerful the Portuguese would be when 
once the fort was built, was angry, and in his fury attempted to destroy it. but in vain. Thereupon 
he determined to distract the General's attention by spreading false rumours of war throughout 
the kingdom, in order to attack the fort unawares and obtain possession of it the more easily. 
Alarmed by these rumours, Lancarotus de Seixas arrested (in arcem inclusit) the Mud liars, 
Araches, and chiefs of the people at whose instigation, according lo common report, the king ol 
Candia was marching upon Jaffnapatam. The country was in an uproar, but lie received 
reassuring letters from the General and laid aside all nn.-a^n^ 

The Fathers loo received letters from their Superior directing them not to leave their 
stations, for they were so placed that they could easily watch the enemy’s machinations and give 
ns warning. Falber Mathew Fe rn a n dez had already left his church, which was destined to be 
the first object of the enemy ’s attack, and was close to the town (of Jaffna) when he received his 
Superior s letter. Forthwith he retraced his way back to his residence, there to die a happy death 
as will presently be seen Meanwhile, Father Bemadine de Sena who was stationed in charge 
ot the church situated on the frontiers of th» kingdom of Candia, was attacked by the enemy. 
He hid himself in the mountains and woods for three nights, till finally he succeeded in reaching 
Father Jeronimo Frocs. That night the two Fathers were quietly discussing the immin ent war 
that was threatening the missions, when, all of a sudden, the enemy was upon them. Entering 
the church the enemies desecrated the holy things, robbed the altars and destroyed the furniture. 
The two Fathers slipped out of the house hoping to make their escape : Fr. Frees, being a strong 
nun, succeeded in outstripping tbe enemy and with torn clothing and lacerated body reached 
this fort, and gave us news of the hostilities already begun and raging 

Tbe enemy set fire to the church and minced it to ashes. Then tbe barbarous soldiers 
searched out Fr. Bemadinc de Sena and beheaded him. Then they proceeded to Mugama, a 
town situated at a distance of three miles from the place where they despatched Fr. Be mailing 
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They fell upon Fr. Mathew Fernandez that same night and pierced him with spears and cat off 
his head. Then they set fire to the church and presbytery. Thus the two Fathers most gloriously 
triumphed over the enemy, opening for themselves a way to heaven with their own blood : for 
the enemy is reported to have said that they waged war on churches and priests. By the mercy 
of God only these two. out of thirty parochi. were put to death. The others fled to the tort, hut 
the churches and presbyteries were all despoiled. 

This war. which raged in Jaffnapatum, caused great damage ; but it is the ruiD of the 
missions which we fear most. The Christians are tender plant* which shake with the wind ol 
persecution, and might return to the worship ol idols which tiiey sucked with their mother's milk, 
if they have intercourse with pagans. The enemy won some people of Jaiinapatam lo their side, 
an T h <lp devastated the whole kingdom, setting fire to all the churches and presby¬ 

teries, The church of Cardiva, which is situated near a river (quae flumint adjocet), escaped the 
fire, and the enemy was driven away from it 

(t was owing to our want of soldiers that the enemy was able to come up to the very 
walls of this fort {usque ud hujux arcts mocnia saburbuna) and set lire to the church of St. 
Dominic. Our Fathers stood by the Governor and helped him in every way till the enemy, 
greatly alarmed by the arrival of the General Cons t a ntine de Saa in Batecalou, abandoned the 
siege. The Governor pursued the retreating enemy, and Fr. Petrus Paulus (Godicho), who 
accompanied him, came upon the bones of the Fathers in the woods on the 20th day. He brought 
these relics with him to this fort, and the bones and head of Fr. Bcruadinc de Sena seemed to 
emit a heavenly perfume. 

We envy the glorious and happy death of these Fathers, of whom it can be said that 
they received the crown of eternal salvation through obedience. Fr. Eernadine de Sena had told 
Fr. Frees that night when hr triumphed over the enemy, that he would return to his station the 
following day as directed by his Superior. Fr. Mathew Fernandez, as wc have already said, 
returned to his station as soon as he received the first intimation of Obedience 

Father Mathew Fernandez was born at Cochin over 64 years ago, and spent 40 years 
m the Society, most of which was spent in the Fishery Coast, cultivating that vineyard with great 
industry. He was greatly beloved by the Christians, for he was gifted with a very kind disposi¬ 
tion ami laboured for others forgetful of himself. Appointed sit years ago to this mission of 
Jaffnapatam. he laboured with greal energy, and advancing age did not in any way make him 
relax in well doing. He baptised about 5,000 Christians and built 3 churches. He was a man of 
B abu V * rtnC ' aDd “P eciaJ, y excelled in obedience, which, as was hut fit. brought him the martyr's 

Father Bernardine Pecci, called Sena after his country, was bom of wealthy and illus¬ 
trious parents, and was not 50 years old at the time of his death ; he had spent 30 years in the 
Society. He came out to India in 1602, and was in the mission ever since. He learnt Tamil 
tborcmgliiy, the better to serve God in the care of fouls, though the study ol that lanpoafe cost 
him great labour. During the first years he seemed to make little progress in Tamil, hut with 
God s grace be persevered and became proficient tn it. It would seem as if heaven had vent him 
!o the most remote station of this mission, that he may win the crown (of martyrdom.) He himself 
asked for that post and persisted in his request lor 6 months and at hist the Superior consented. 
Before lenving Jaffnapatam he paid a visit to Christopher Ccelho de Looetro (the procurator 
rcgxns), who told him that he would come and sec him one day in bis new church. ' Sparc your¬ 
self that trouble, mid Fr. Peca, ' for the church is situated in the forest, and is very far from 
here. * in that care, said the Procurator, * I embrace you for the last time, lor you arc lent on 
becoming a martyr.’ The Father smilingly replied' I desire nothing better. I have yearned for it 
bar so many years, and have ever prayed that I may be permitted to shed my blood lot Christ.' 
This conversation was related to Fr. Petrus Paulus by the Procurator himself with tears in bis 
eyes. 

All the Fathers are now in the Fart of Jaffnapatam. though with great inconvenience as 
the house is too small for so many. However they are all in good health, and very eager 10 return 
to their Christians and to labour for the reconstruction of the churches and the instruction of the 
people. May God grant that this may be posaihle sooner than we expect. 

The General is waging relentless war on the king of Car.dia and has brought him almost 
to the point of losing his kingdom. However, there is nothing to be done but to wall till the 
former peace and tranquillity is restored. 

(■An. Lit. Malabar, (ol. 438, 439.) 
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In ihis College there are 14 Fathers and a Lay Brother, stationed in the various resi¬ 
dences. There is mm h to be said about these Residences, both as regards the increase oi the 
number of Christians—for each one has many thousands of souls, and others were recently con¬ 
verted,—as well as of the reconciliation (do reducao) of some Christians who were hroughl bach 
by the fear of arms and past warfare ; the love of revolt becoming in their case a means of 
making greater progress in the path of salvation ; but as the general treachery of the king of 
Candia (ti gerul treicao do Rci de Candiu) overran this kingdom, the notes (upontamvntoa) we 
expected did not reach us. 

The Viceroy of this sti»te despatched an Armada of 12 ships to scour (aegurar) the coast 
of Corromandtl, which is infested with European pirates. The Capitao Mor of the Armada was 
D. Bras de Castro, a Portuguese fids 1 go of great courage, well suited for the task. The 
Armada arrived at Cochin, but the men did not land. Thereupon two of our Fathers, zealous for 
the salvation of the men who were going to risk great perils, immediately went on board on the 
orders of the Superior They heard the confessions of the sailors, and. passing from ship to ship, 
exhorted them to have Christian union and love among themselves, reminding them of Portu¬ 
guese fidelity and the observance of the law oi God. and other instructions. In fact, they were 
so great a consolation and encouragement to the men that the Capitao Mor declared he would not 
set till the Provincial allowed a Father to accompany them as Chaplain of the Armada. 
Seeing that it would greatly promote the service oi God and His Majesty, the Provincial granted 
the request ; how useful Die Chaplain wn will be seen later. 

The Armada arrived at Jaffnapatam, where the Governor Lansarole de Seixas, in liis 
2 cal for the service of God and His Majesty, invited the Rector of the College to assist him in all 
that concerned the Armada. Through the diligence oi these two the Armada was supplied with 
munitions and men in abundance, and set sail to cruise the coast As a result of this diligence 
the Armada soon espied a Dutch vessel of great strength (c/e mta. /area e podvr). The offences 
which these heretics have committed against Portugal are such that the ships did not think of 
waiting for the Captain Mor who was in the rear. The van tell upon the ship and contended 
with it ( abalrroar&o com tlla). The clouds of shot that they discharged brought the Captain 
Mor to the scene, and he engaged battle with tire ship, fighting with great valour from 7 o'clock 
in the morning till the evening. It happened tliat a shot of the enemy, the last which he fired, 
struck a barrel of powder of our flagship (c apilama). It took fire and exploded, burning many 
oi our men. The Captain took salt water from the sea in a shield (cm hu escudo) and splashed 
it on himself to extinguish the fire which burnt him. Then, impatient and vexed with pain, he 
grasped a sword and boarded the ship with his innate courage, in spite of the enemy's fire and 
sword. The soldiers followed him, passing over the burnt ship (faiendo ponte da sen ruivio), 
and killed the enemy. Seventeen were taken alive with their Captain, who, last year, on his 
way from Europe, burnt 2 pataxos of value at Cochin. 

During all the time of battle the Father did not cease to encourage the soldiers, assisting 
at the hour of death all those who died, till finally the ship was sacked and burnt. The Armada 
then returned to the port of Jaffnapatam to land the wotmded and to get reinforcements. Though 
the Armada returned victorious, it brought 30 Portuguese less and 60 badly wounded. These 
were received into the King's Hospital (em o hospital q. ati tem ana Magde.) The Rector of 
the College undertook the task of nursing them, and invited his religious subjects, who were 
dispersed in different parts, to come and help him in a work of so great charity. They all res¬ 
ponded with charity, each bringing what he could lor the relief of the wounded as well lor their 
sustenance. 

But as the Armada had to start cruising along the coast, the Governor of Jaffnapatam 
went to a place 6 leagues from here to take reinforcements ( ? aviamenlu ) and gave 60 soldiers 
of his own garrison who embarked with great pleasure. The eldest son of the Governor took 
the place of the Admiral who was badly wounded in the fight. 

The wounded were left in charge of the Rector. As many things could not be had in 
the place, the Rector had to go a-begging from door to door with his religions and some Francis¬ 
can Friars, who did not refuse to help in a work of so great charity, in order not to let the 
soldiers die of want. They tended the sick for a month in the hospital, and when some of the 
patients died the Rector borrowed money, for the Governor had recommended him to succour 
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such misfortunes. He took il upon himself 2 nd ran the risk for the love of God. for he hod not 
the wherewithal to pay. Some of the sick were loathsome, with bodies half burnt and already 
I nil of worms . far. before arriving at the port, they had been on vea for six days without the 
benefit of a surgeon : others were withont arms and legs, with half their bodies full of corruption, 
and on account of the stench no one dared to approach them. One of our Brothers took charge 
of them in spite of the nausea, and nursed them with such great chanty and devotion that men 
flocked to see such a spectacle, and were a maxed at such a rare example of holiness. 

The Rector also determined to convert the Dutch prisoners, and for this purpose be 
entrusted them to a French Father. • *• This Father did his work so zealously and with such 
efficacious arguments that they were all won over. He got them to make their confession, and 
some who died were assisted by the Father in the hour of death. These died with clear signs 
of salvation Their Captain, who is still a prisoner, and had only a small fracture received in 
the battle, did not submit ; though being a man of intelligence he did not fail to understand 
the truth. His will is riveted in heresy, and being addicted to good cheer he does not think of 
giving np his obstinacy. 

When the Armada arrived at Mannr grave differences at once arose between the 
caaados of the place and our soldiers, which would have caused great detriment to the state, 
if our Father the Chaplain had not interfered. At his suggestion the Armada cruised along the 
Chcnunandel coast, where it captured some richly laiden vessels of the Moors, all the mure 
valuable because of the capture of some European heretics who were in them, and who up to 
the present navigated all this coast with great insolence. 

Let us hope that, with the diligence of the Viceroy, they will be driven out not only 
from that coast, but from tlie whole of India. 

IGNATIUS LOBO 

Cochin, 5 Dec.. 1630- 
(An Lit., Malabar. foL 499-450), 

1633 

Mr • cm*. 1613 . ) 

In this College and iu the churches attached to it there are fourteen Fathers, who, with 
admirable ardour, labour in the ministries proper to the Society. Special care is taken of the 
class of Latin and the school of children The neophytes persevere in spite cf famine, war and 
other calamities, which is indeed wonderfnl in Christians still weak in the faith They show 
great obedience to the Fathers, who find them making great progress day by day. This is 
shown especially in the frequency of Confessions, offerings, in the pious use of holy water, and 
in the custom of swearing by the Cross. 

One of these, a simple and pious neophyte, seeing the scarcity of rain, dreamt that he 
was told to pray, for the clouds were just about to send down rain. Rising early in the morning 
he related his dream, and announced with great confidence : * there will be rain today ' : and so 
in fact it happened to the no small surprise of all. 

A church was built al Tclipola, and several performances were given on the occasion 
of its dedication. When the work of building the new church of St. Xavier was finished, many 
persons actually affirmed that they saw a bright light on the altar while the image was brought 
in, which was done, and the Blessed Sacrament placed in the tabernacle on the 2lst of August in 
the presence of a large number ol Portuguese 
(An. Lit. Malabar. foL 467-468.) 


(To be continued.) 
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INSCRIBED PILLAR AT ANURADHAPURA. 

Edited by H. C P. BELL, C.C.S. (Retired t 

FOREWORD 

ti > r THUS saith live King Piyadasi, dear unto tbe Divas ;—It was in the thirteenth year alter 
try coronation that I had (le. for the first tone) an edict engraved {dhamma-lipi 

X likhdpitd) for the welfare and happiness of the people ". 

•• Where »*■■« edict exists, whether, on columns of stone or on walls of rock, there 
care must be taken that it may long endure.'' 1 

So wrote the great A$Oka, or Devanampiy* Piyadasi, in the 3rd century B.C 

The notahie lead in inscribing cdictal records on stone, 1 thus originally given by the 
famous Buddhist Ruler of India, was followed, as the centuries rolled on. I«y countless sovereigns, 
both of the life* and of alien religious cults, on that Continent, in the Island of Ceylon, and through¬ 
out tbe Far-East. 

Herein Ceylon—as indeed elsewhere—royal " rescripts on stone were at first mostly 
confined to advancing the “ welfare and happiness” of individual devotees, in short Cave epigraphs 

Later, they were issued in more detail to corporate Monastic Establishments, or to Temples ; 
*Un occasionally even to groups of Villages, and cut on rocks. See. 

These fuller inscriptions of the Island partook, for the most part, of the nature of local 
Charters and Warranty Grants. but (with the sole exception of those self-laudatory records scattered 
broadcast by that insufferably bombastic ruler, Kfrtti Nisfapka Malla)» were all. or nearly all. bom 
of the " sentiment of religion ” which alone ” bad inspired Piyadasi with the idea of engraving these 
inscriptions of record throughout his Indian Empire ' 

As far as regards Gol Sannas. or ” Lithic Grants."—which are found passim through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the Island—these were, up to the 8th century, almost always carved on 
“ walls of rock" (hills and lesser outcrops, or adjacent boulders)—within, or hard by, the 
confines of the particular Temple to which the dedication was made. A very small proportion 
was incised on sculptured slabs : stiB fewer on pillars. 

With tbe advent of the 9th century, the tide of “ columnar inscriptions,” vet in Strongly, 
reaching its flood in the lOlli century : after which it ebbed, until by the 14tb and 15lb centuries, 
the old coder of sannas graven on rack and slab had well nigb wholly reasserted itself. 

During the long and prosperous rule of Sena 11 the craving, so to speak, for the erection 
at Temples of these " Council Pillars (offdni kuna ; sum vatu pahun) by Buddhist Incumbents 
(first mainly noticeable in tbe reign of hi* unde and immediate predecessor, Sena I. A.D. &46-866 1 ) 

| SrasrC Tht ftwyNMi it <<Jri«v» InS. am. r*pr=»- li*\ pp. E.V 15. 

s "Th* r»rU—< »n:Ua ismW» <uexrrrT«a is In-|L»►/» ihr prml*s»L4T» mu* BbdtUni k.es 

DC Amfc*. mm »»• irttaii m lw dtlUrnt cbarsrttn. Tt» nwrrrpU'jnj W Was *rr o( atxml *0 S.C.- . .. Sum«ro«i tadira 

Wa» palat ta a JWMltcnrWIam ol tba lediaa aJpbabaU ' i Purcell. SWii tI S-uim Sbtrvli. IKS- W-1- fl Lilerarr wurke «a*l Ibr 
duntUfulln dlW «Mni tadjan alphebrt poial In lie ntcswi* u«a<d r-runp w tbe uztfc oratort B.C. <K abler. BnSma S'.pAmUt.t 
J 8m JtUllet. C>p» /.taertptuar Ul),l «. Acmial {Upon. HUMS: Wii.Ztt l. Vul II 
4. Xvlaasitfuan «t tea t baarelbeta paWUbed. bum i* kasvs. 
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became marked and grew steadily through the five succeeding reigns (A.D. 901-952)_four. 

those of Seoa II * * two younger brothers, Odaya I and KAsyapa IV, and of his sons Kisyapa V 
and Dapulu V 

The neat quartette of sovereigns—Odaya II. Sena Ill, Udaya III, and Sena IV-reigned for 
comparatively short periods ; which, fnrther, were not altogether free from foreign and internal 
trouble <AD. 952-975.) 

But under the firm rule of Mahinda IV (AD. 975-991). younger brother ol Sena IV, the 
practice oi allotting gal saunas revived temporarily ; only to languish, after the Ch6|a invasion and 
the deportation oi Mahindu V, cnee again until the days ol Vijaya EAbn I (AJD. 1065-1120) and his 
even greater grandson. Parikrama Bahu I (A_D. 1151-1197.) 

The Pillar Inscription (Plates IV. V) dealt with in the present Paper, is being edited at the 
request of Mr. D. A. L. Perera, Muhandiram, Native Assistant to the Archaeological Commissioner. 

The circumstances connected with its recent discovery at Anunidhapura are clearly set 
out, in addition to other interesting details, m the informative " Introduction.” penned by Mr 
Perera, which immediately precedes the Text and Translation given by the editor below.* 

This ' Introduction may be supplemented by a few desirable particulars:_ 

(i) . Owing to its having tain buried in the ground for many centuries the pillar is in an 
exceptionally good elate of preservation. Only some half a doren aksharas are open to doubt 
in a total of over 330. despite their shallowness 

(ii) . The type of writing which covers sides A B. C, coupled with the name of the 
royal grantor. Siri Seng (Bo) Abaya, at once enable this pillar (as Mr. Perera has rightly 
surmised ) to be assigned unhesitatingly to Sena II. who enjoyed a glorious reign of thirty-five 
years (A D. 866-901), emphasised by the conquest ol Madhuri, in retaliation for the Pirujiyan 
inroad oi the previous reign. 

(lii), The archaic forms of the characters (especially of elongated sc and tf. and 
oi variant a ), conspicuous on the pillars of the ICth century, gradually gave place to the rounder 
shapes, now perfected and in printing-press use at the present day • 

By tlie time of the reigns (A D. 115:3-1207) of Parikrama Bahu the Great and his nephew 
Nissanka Malta, this transformation had, to a great degree, teen effected—the contrast between the 
writing of the 10th and late 12th and early 13th century being very noticeable. 

(iv), The present is the sole pillar, so far discovered surviving in its entirety and 
legible almost throughout, of the extremely rare " inverted type ;" whereon the record is cut. 
in regular horizontal lines, but from bottom to top of the pillar, on each of the inscribed r4r « 

This puerile “conceit” ol the stone-masons entrusted with the engraving—it can 
hardly have emanated from Royalty itseli. or Ircm the Chiefs responsible for the execution of the 
hthtc grant, or from the special desire of the Temple incumbents interested—appears to have been 
confined exclusively to the inscriptions left by Sena 11. 


X. With hi* " Lairedw-Ufro " Ur. alia aupplir«l (.slant. T«xl »»<i TrtMJaiue. Tim forawt differ* but it itiUv 

trota Dial han pubhabixl bj tha editor ol Ihe tuenpt'a*. 

a r« !*• frailnx fiton. M rtohit*!* with IS. tmt.ra m Um tajmhwl pUlan of Uu II rv.ra t, (ami* IV 
thalnsrarxi (WflMalab wort, ol HUPtada IV. aaf Iba nxk.i ur.pfe ol Vila,. Babul (IB AntMaaauwa). mpuilb.roci 
ask 0*6 laaenpiioa. at hiUaaa Bdlta I sod MuhiIu IUU : wul Uaawili •uh ttana d 14th .».« mas .tup Sidfa 

*u<l laitT r“ nmnst, sp *» ih. omssuanmiat af lb. tHk cant err. 
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No more than three other similar ' freak pillars are known ; and these (all more or less 
damaged) belong to one and the same King, regularly styled Siri Sang Boy (or So),—one of the 
two biradas adopted by Ceylon rulers for many centuries- 1 

(v). On the fourth face. Side D, of the pillar arc sculptured, in very high relief.* the 
four emblems, almost invariahly found on inscribed pillars of the 10th and 11th centuries, 
(very frequently accompanied by figures of the sun and moon, expressive of permanent endurance) 
but usually not all cut on one side. 

These symbols represent:— 

(a) lM?ketta. or sickle, emblematic of the landed-property granted, i.e. tilth bearing grain 

crops-* , 

(b) . I Valapata, or Buddhist Priests' fan signifying the Bhikkku Sargha, or Community 

of Monks, to whom the dedication is made 

(c \ {t j). Omw and Do". These (cynically honoured by being placed on moulded 
pedestals) symbolise the curse against disturbers of Temple rights, dec. 

The imprecation not inlrcquently appears as here also, cut iu full on the stone in 
specific terms. Cf. the variant : rneyaf ulungna kafa kenekun ?ta kavudtt bulu vanuyl. " should 
any one transgress this (edict), be will become (in a future birth) crow or dog ' 1 * 

(vi) The pillars utilised during the mediaeval centuries tor the reception of these gal 
san/tas followed virtually fixed lines in their outlines. 

A shaft, approximately 6 ft. in height and squared to about 1 ft. section, torming a 
four-sided rectangular column, was crowned as part ol the pillar, by a shapely flower.vase, or 
(where economy. &c„ demanded less elaboration) a rough *• cannon-ball " type capital, such as 
may be seen topping masonry piers flanking the entrance to many a modem residence. 

The lotus-filled vase and its padma petal base in tills inscribed pillar, as iu other instances, 
is of the best-type—a smaller replica of the bold bellying vases, sculptured in full round, to be seen at 
the Darotu. or Porticos, of the Abliayagiri and Jetawauarama Dagabas at Anuradhapura, and also 
elsewhere—quite probahly intended to reproduce in stone tlic colossal-goldeD vase " in which 
the shoot of the Sacred Bo tree was brought to Ceylon from India in the reign of Devinampiyc 
Tissa. the contemporary of A$6ka.' * 

(vii) The contents of this Inscription conform closely to the stereotyped lines of ail these 
mediaeval columnar records—if more or less extended and varied on other examples of the 
numerous inscribed pillars of the 10th and llth centuries which survive. 1 * 

Briefly, it is recorded on the Pillar that.— 

7. - IovrrMxl tTP* PHI*** bar* bttft noi*d obit at fmur.s** )>»n K. W F (Mh |«i I'rtmnbrn p*larm. N C. P, 
p tab y»arj, ttOMtv. X.C .¥ It Uth tran Til* tu! at Ui«m km# tmre been wilfully d**troy*d 

fc. II i« umuuml lo im»t with .nveribob piilur* on ttbirh in# rmblooi mr « cmrr«d tm rtlu.t Tot • pholc jimpb ot that 

mi Ayittgovm •»# U Halo Y !* 

m The fickle it cut ■» nines *o much kkt a .mall braded curium vi |itr ibmt it hm» bean taken for a -cake Bat 

no marnk* rr.-cpi Ik* cobra liVayo) bn# any Mtu-fltj m Buddblrm. ami tb* ubloultani Vopo-oaJ mot with in Ceylon boro 

tkntr own m pm rot# fatnrtlon tb»i mailly t*ar* t* mni'uat tank curd# at. u ro*rJi*=« ut wairr. 

IP. Tbe cro» and dod lalway* I'arrod in predial, bora (arm lo riiht; but in IhW rr*T»«r1 the f.rmrtKc aarlM Th* 
Ooa me ill!# mad many mot bet pillar) to cither about to eal nco placed m a boap bofort it. or hot vomited wkml It 
had contained. Soar* itnproealloa* opoolfy Uo tmtm* „! nrm »rv«B lo raw* and dee* »* P ,rI ol tha enrao 
tt yiitwitM.lviU, 

j. ••otrrrt (nui't l>y ih* Kina abould almajiconlam ttvatal tiou»»*. wblcb a>< well desalted m tin Indian law took*, and 
»r«lr*iiiy nocn*f»rv to thnr Talldny : th*« ar# <1 the duftr-r • ytnemlorr (hi ih« dr-myt uBtd tbonmtutoof lb# rraat. tto pecpl*. 
«r toroon. on whom li Nooof«md. th* object tor which tt >• mail*, and lu rend ilium ond dot* fi" tmprecitu** on violator* of th* 
irast - (d> olM*t«Uwo»o! witB«m*m> wbrr* lb* ffranl i* lu.l ontoirrmpli, t at lardy. 

* “Thorn •» ootn*diPcrmer in the lumuirf lh*»» clnnmra, bm #wU Oynxty prmoivedinnvti iba wntr farm# * (Iturncll 

iMJioa JMWrssrmOphy ICV, p. l<B.i 
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tn the sixth year oi Sin Sang (Bo) Abaya's reign, three or (our deputed Chiefs— 
apparently in this instance combined with certain guilds, or families (earn), also specified—, when 
assembled, upon the mandate of the King. * ■ as "the Lord of Religious Observances " fValhimiyan- 
vabanse) caused to be set up, a "Council Pillar (affdm kanu) as warranty for the grant 
ol the Mabioda Ararne garden, and to ensure other beneicctions, bestowed by His Majesty upon 
Ute resident Monks of a •• Mangala Pirivena.' situated within the Ablmyagiri Vthara entourage 
The regulations enforced the exclusion of certain "undesirables, including—quaintly enough—even 
such dangerous intruders as rutting elephants 

(viii) The writing, as is often the case, runs /mm right in left round the faces of the 
Pillar ami not in the orthodox praUakshtna direction. 

In the Text and Transcript printed below, Ihr former shows the vertical arrangement ol 
the Sinhalese characters on Ihe Pillar, in three columns of parallel lines, upwards from the bottom 
of each side A. B. C. ; the latter gives the Inscription transliterated continuously throughout, so 
that the record may be read with case 


INTRODUCTION. 

(By O A L- Pekkka. Muhandiram) 

T HIS Inscribed Pillar was discovered by a land-owner while digging earth for putting up a 
house in his garden, which is situated less than a quarter ol a mile from Abhayaginya 
Dsigaba to the North-East. 

The pillar measures 11 ft by lOf in. square. Of the whole length the bottom part, *1 th¬ 
is undressed, and was intended to be sunk underground It is crowned with a fm/mw-shaped 
vase head ornamented at the bottom with lotus petals carved in low relic! The vase exhibits 
a lull-blown lotus placed on the lop with steins bearing loins buds falling over the body of the 

vase on four sides • « ^ , . . _ .... _ 

The inscribed part ol the pillar measures 5 ft II in in length. On one side ol the pillar 
are carved in bold relief the figures of a snake, wufdpulu (fan), a crow'Snd a dog ; with a morsel 
meat, or more probably a luvudlul of rice. > ’ Both the crow and the dog arc standing on 
altar-shaped pedestals The remaining three sides bear the inscription • A. 24 lines t B. 25 

and C. 25- . ... . 

The letters are cat shallowly bat are legible with the exception of a lew which involve 
a little guess-work. Tlieir size varies from 1} to 3 inches They do not differ from the type of the 
alphabet in vogue daring the tOth century, and scvui to resemble the characters ol the Moragod* 
Pillar, except that in this no mabanrdrta <aspirated) letters occur where they are wanted, vu : 
e) instead of win SSciat Cfe-O ««©•££ eE?i< 

The date of the inscription is the third day of the _ bright half of the lunar mouth. Poson 
(May-June), m the sixth year of the reign ol King Sirisang A bo ha. who may be identified with 
Senu//. (917-952 A.IJ.) ’• Herr he is called by his biradn surname, like many other Kings 
mentioned in the lithic records of Ceylon, who delighted to 1* known by the titles of the pious 
and powerful rulers of the pasL who enjoyed the good-will ol the ruled He is mentioned, . in the 
Elle-vfWa 1 ’ pillar inscription of his son Ahhu Salamewan Ddpatu. as Abba Sirisang B<<, 
while in this he is styled Sirisang Ababa, without Bo the omission being perhaps due to the 
reversed order ol the writing adopted 


U In L.u ->• I I.r»v«-.miiibljr *,.r- Uu Kle* him*. 10 tfc* H*ir Apj)«.ro»i II .a «mw m-mpt-nn. 

m itaoogb «ntra>iM -ncsnoaitr ».tb lb* i.*«T7<»s cmI II • * r * r»il* Uitb. paw Arn.»<•} Ur. 

_^n,*T,„iiA jtnniatvi l> ( » Mmi IiIiui A in,!, wllupaMH. cMotmWi** tcSoittt. In th*I teonwllh« Kiae 

Kmae.1 «• Kx<rMi« > v »ml n>* Hap*, lii* Ber>h«« ', *on «r tee twiev-wownnaqo«a u *. Sone»> me •*** U 

litmiUrlr if- th* S»iny* pillar .X S. AmnnJ Ri-pmt ISII-lI, V lOkl 
14 s« -t*-* fottnet- II 
If. &«• mfm. footn.it-- 10. 

ItV tlslm lahra Inm. Mr. Wlekrtm:., nth* • iivcrttostnf Trr* A*i\ Vol. t. r U4.I -r 

H tMl. s»rr»T Srrvnlh rvcaTww tu-revt. IH1. f* i*—P 
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One conspicuous peculiarity oi this record is that, unlike other inscriptions of the age. 
it reads upwards, both from bottom to top. and also horizontally. This may be attributed to a 
whim oi the engraver. 

The Inscription begins without the auspicious Svustl $ri (tX.CZZ'. £), winch Is not want¬ 
ing in many of the pillars raised by the successors of Sena II 

This is not the only omission noticeable. The King is colled by his bare bint da without 
a line as to his lineage, valour in war. or his divers acts of merit. It is this fact that induces me to 
assign the record to Sena II . as a comparison with some ol those belonging to his successors will 
show that they differ in this respect 

The subject matter ol the Inscription is the w dedication ol the garden Mihinda ram an in 

Walpajuwi-tota (?) to the incumbent monks oi the Manguf Pmvena. erected by Stnsang Abaha 
at the Relic-House » * attached to the Abhayagiriya Dagaba. and the regulations enacted for the 
protection of the said garden. 

It may he interesting to note that the " Mougul Pinvcna is referred to ui the Moragoda 
Pillar Inscription ofKissapa IV (963-980 A.D.) * 

That part of the Malwatu-oya— lower down stream known as the Arippu Aru—which Hows 
to East of the land wherein the present pillar was found, may have been in use as a terry, “ as the 
name VTatpaluwd-fofa implies 

Close by, on the left bank of Malivatu-oya there is a mound, with stumps of pillars on 
it, indicating the existence ol a mined structure, which if excavated might throw some light 
on the Pirivena attached to ” the range of (parivenas called) Kuknlgiri.'' 

In the record reference is made to Abhoyagiriya Oagaha in respect of the position of the 
‘ Mnngul Pirivena ;" and the place where it was found being near the Dagaba known at the 
present day as "Abhayagiriya, " the discovery of this Pillar may help to dear doubts regarding the 
identity of the Dagaba.* * 
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TRANSCRIPT- 

Suit A. 

(I) Sm Sang (2) Ahah* M* (3) hi radbu (4) Ahahagi .5) ri vchcr (6) hi Di(k)us 

(7) pethi pi (8; hitivu Ma ( 9 ) ngul Pin (10» venhi v? (U) 4<f vasaiui < 12) Biku Sanga 

(13) Valhimi (14) suranat (15/ piliyam (16) vayayi ve (17) yi luuin |*8> vaJaU VaJ 
(19) pajnvkto(ta) . 20 > Mihindaraima) (21) n vatta (22) yi kam te (23) o vyufcsi. (24) n 
nova(d) 

Sid * B 

(1) ru» kot i (2) si deruva (3) np vyssa (4) nnovw) (5) na mate (6) tun nova 

(7) dua kot i8) isa kot (9) vannavn (10) n nogan (It) ni kot i (12) sa ko(tu) (13) mbclt 

( .. ) (14) danadiya no (15) ralakanu ko (16)( Vathi (17) miyanvaha (18) use ek 

(19) ten «n.i (20) yen vada (21 J leym sa (22) vanuyehi (23) Posone pu (24) ra tiyavak 
(25) davas hind* 

Side C 

(1) vij aIU (2) ni kaniyi (3) me kiyu ka (4) mu ikmr (5) aniya ka 1 6) U keoek 
(7) kavudu balu <8) veil e (9) vu (n<J) yevu 10) p Palli-varu (11) Diyuugu-varu A (12) ve- 
(varu) Museingi) (13) li »sa Kela (14) gam N'imba i (15) sa Ktling (16) Kamara Deyun 
(17) Soman Deyu (18) n isa Ki (19) dsala BD (201 si(m«) etuju (21) vc me tnvak d< (22) mo 
vadaleyi (23) n me atta (24) pi kanu (ppry (25) hprp du ntna l i ay.) 

TRANSLATION 

Whereas the garden /called) Mihindn Arima situated at Valpaluvi Ferry, has been 
decreed, under Royal sign-manual, : » lor the medical needs *■ ol the spiritual preceptors,' the 
Community ol Monks, residing at Man gala Pirivyna. established by the great king Siri Sangu 
(Bo) Abhayu in the Dak us 3 * Range (of Monasteries) at Abhayagiri Vihira.—(it is hereby enjoined 
by virtue of this) Council-Pillar.* which has been erected upon the command ol (His Majesty 
as; the Director ol Religious Observances’* (issued) in the Assembly,** on Ibe 3rd day ol 
the light half of (the month) Poson in the 6tb (year oi His Majesty s reign, that) : — 


!L "Dial; Alwnullv «frn.isrt**» Is Satfit s kAakn** -»UA tutsst In*, ■ (>; a'lgjnli l bt A- SL Ounaa^nin 

MudAlhrSrJ Sana = Sanskrit, marts. iMirauuCMwIuim: 

It mi(»a»rs| r>r Utmsll*.“whnh sbstl t» lor Las anpamanot MOWJ tnsioml * (A M UsnWAsra tfunabyar 
V. PnfiAnMnmaitf: U&tugall* futuna. firm trpoWky.ipkimrvt'aroala. a* Urn aqntvaiont nprswoR Another flsulhls rnitl 
i| errs I lag Erto >j"ifr* IklkwMxnal u s ompoumt. t* -'’UU* Umnwulr *1 Hunk* iid to It bait) SpoWnlUnl Cor ir» 
t|ilM)''Ulkt i«|U JiilsrllkriUr iA. 1L Outitmkara MakUm ) 

U Mix; •' Bslir-Moanil iSsnssitt. ittois tiaAO £ Dtgst*. Vr Perm ra«J» rsuossbi) 'B*' " «•«-• MU th* rssomn .*<*• 
«acm« msonu! W Ikrnunmat jrtMItUM MusselsImnrtpUia I.L* *r»r»lA Jbpcrl. UBS, Jig.«t,«I; JTpw Z»>1 V«l I. pp. SB. JfflI. m 
-aauwriiCB with another" Mason I itnrsns “ l«loeguia to s different rants sl Mubarten** iljM " Kckdigltt ‘ 

{A JttCui Sanskrit, uiWi. Taeltl. eifcfat •'ihmue. atM.l ~S«Mta Hmit* “ TrtmttwCbanihat 
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(i> Persons carrying on the (two; forms of service f 1 shall no! (be permitted, to* enter 
(the said Temple premises.) 

(ii) Persons who ..t« shall not ibe permitted to) enter (them.) 

(in) Elepliauts in musth *» shall be debarred from admission {lit. ihall not enter.) 

(iv) Brawlers *• shall no! be received (therein.; 

<v> (Provision of' kotamb^fi . . . ’■ alms. &c., shall not be prevented 

Those (hi. any one) who shall have done wrong by infringing these aforesaid regulations 
will be reborn as (lit. become * crow or dog. 

(By virtue of) this Council-Pillar, (immunity'* has been granted) upon the mandate 
of His Majesty,*, by each and all " of us (bodies and persons), to wit Palli-varo, Diyungtt.varu, 
Ave-(varu),>« Musemgiili. Kefagam Ninths. Kili'ng Kamara Deyun, Soman Deyun. and Kuda- 
Sala 1 ' Kisi(nir ) 
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FOLK-ETYMOLOGY. 


By J. P LEWIS. C.M.G.. C.C.S. (Retired.) 

I came across a carious s pea men of this in the MaUra District. An old matt of Kirinda, named 
Ndnayakkara Siriwcji Mohottige Don Hendriclt Appuhami, stated that his " great, great, etc . 
grandmother, about seven generations from the last grandparents, or about 300 years ago," 
gave birth to two snakes, and on that account a certain land, now the subject ol * c laim by him. 
was given to her by '• the King of Kandagoda Nuwnra in Sinhaia with two gold cups to feed the 
snakes with milk The grant was made on a capper sannosa now in the possession of Mr J. W 
Maduwjuiwaln, Rutemahatmaya 1 ot the Sabaragamuwa Province. The hill on this land was conse¬ 
quently called Naygal-kanda. and the same event was the origin ol the n.imr ” Kimiyaltltira Siruwcti 
Mohottige " 


KALUWEL. 


By T PETCM. 

I N Ceylon Males and Queries (Pari VI. June 1916, P . CII>, Mr. P. E Picris writes : • Sn Rahula. 
in describing the odour of incense, combines A alua.l (Black sand ’) with Camphor. I have 
never been able to ascertain what this kaluwel was and suggest that it was the very valuable 
camphor of Borneo, which d* Orta discusses " 

Tlie ingredients of ui cense were not necessarily confined to gnms and resins. Bird wood 
in his article on Incense in the Encyclopedia Britannica. states that the incense mentioned in 
the Bible included not only resins but aromatic woods, roots and grasses, such as Rusa grass. 
Costus, etc Elsewhere Acorus Calamus, the Sinhalese Wada-kaha, was used 

May not Kaluwel be Kaluwdlu , the aromatic Alpinta Galanga, or Gulangal ? Its name 
is said to be derived from it* black seeds. 


I ru» lunoui •iupkuuu buntei o! Kotina. a**r fUS mas 
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SOME WANNI PLACE-NAMES. 

By C W. BlCKMORE. C.CS.. and H. R. FREEMAN. C.C.S. 


Natural history and other picturesque Village Names of the Tamil Wanni 


Pandi surtchchan —wild pig stuck in mud 
Kulavi Hudddn —burnt the wasps' nest 
Narikalaichchdn —drove away the jackal 
•tfurei uditla kulam —tank of the hit elk. 

Kidd piditto kulam —captured buffalo tank 
Kompan sainta kulam —leaning tusker tank 
Mayi! muddaiyidda kulam —pea-low 1 egg lank. 
Alkdddi vcli —peewit meadow 
Anai vilantdn —elephant fell 
Kavutdri mtmai —partridge point. 

Kakku loduvai .—crane creek 
Kuthirei malei— horse lull (overlooking 

Marichchikaddi bay). 

Udumpu panchun —iguana jumped out 
Pandi kuita kulam —shot boar with how and 
arrow 

Kdkkaipanikkan kulam —crow-chaser bird tank. 
Karadi kali —bear cave. 

ttalunchu kurudikkulam •—four or five bear 

tank. 


Alungil murichchan —broke the bamboo. 

Pakka sunchckan —a re kn nuts hung in clusters. 
Tentukki —took out the honey, or. honeycomb 
hanging from branch. 

Unchal kaddi —put up the swing (swings a 
common amusement in Wannij. 

Kodiili purichchun —snatched the axe. 

Nanju fmddn —ate the poison. 

Kaluttu muriUun —broke the neck 
Manuvdlan pad da murippu —breach of tank 
where bridegroom held up. 

Ammt vailtdn —set up the grind stone. 

Vtdi veittu kallu— blasted rock 
Oddi tiuddun —burnt the stubble. 

Sndu vent a pi lav u —burnt straw plot 
Ptxiun konpilavu —dwarf's plot 
Karappu kntti —jammed in the fishing basket 
ta local way ol fishing in tanks). 

Kudumpicheddiyur —village of chetty with 
tuft. 


Udaiyarai pund, adilto kulam -tank where Pavdu kilav ,in kuc/r>»r V pu-dwelling place of 
boar charged Udayar. old maD p* u |. 

The Sinhalese Eru^tdno appears uuder a Tamil camouflage as Enpurddan - • climbed 
and looked " <a hill there) 


Meanings are wanted for Kandackchi—tht village ol Kondachdii hay. the pearl fuhery 
—and the well-known village (now containing only ont hut) Kappachchi 


I ■munpowlWj » o! M/ WVkvir .kn (Cfiekioa lk« l« e <,*T»»'bi*V rttrrr. 
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KNOX’S CEYLON. 


A NOTE ON THE ITINERARY OF HIS FLIGHT 

By Hakky storey 

I N Mr. Jas Ryan’s admirahk edition ol " Knox's Autobiography he gives, on p. xxv an 
itinerary of Knox and Rutland's final flight and escape to Dutch territory 

In the list the second place, named ’* Hill Bocawl," is stated to be situated in Hampattu 
but, with this identification, t venture to disagree 

Knox, in speaking ol this place, says <p. 247) - the Hill called 8ocawl where there is no 
watch bat. in time of great disturbance." clearly proving that over this hill passed one of the paths 
approaching the Kandy district, from the low country, on which it was usual to set a watch or 
Kadowathu- 

Bakawcbt, or, more correctly. Bokalowtla. in Hari&puttu is a village about 3 miles 
N. W. ol Kaiugaatnta and there is no hill, snch as Knox describes to be found there, its 
immediate neighbourhood being all villages xud paddy fields 

Some 5 or 6 miles, as Ibe crow (lies, however, N, W of this Bokoluwlu we find, in 
Golasiya Potto, another Bokatawola and an unmistakable •' Hill Bocawl " in the shape of the 
present estate known as Morankande 

The village is situated iust south of the summit of the estate which runs down hill, in a 
long slope, towards the north, ending in the comparative low country of the Kuruncgala district 
and what is now the estate must at that time, have been all jungle 

To still further strengthen my identification of this locality the next place mentioned in 
the itinerary. •• Ecckrowat.'' modern ikiriwatU. Is situated within 2 miles N W. of the lower 
northern boundary of Morankande Estate, and. still following Knox’s track northward, we find, ina 
few more miles his “ Kombodagol. modern Rarnbadugata. beyond which his route is fairly* obvious 


CEYLON ANTIQUITIES. 

EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS 
An Inscribed Pillar » 

O N the way from Hanguranketta to Bowala t was shown a pillar, or a portion of a pillar, used 
us an edanda* across a small y/o, with an inscription in archaic characters and a re. 
presentation of the sun and moon side by side. Some few hundred yards away there Is a 
Bo-tree, at the fool of which some treasure was found when Mr Le Mesoricr was A G. A., 
Nuwara Eliya. 

I have arranged to have the pillar, which b small (about 2 6* x t'3 i9") removed 
and act op inside the Hanguranketta MaligAwa premises and shall try to get a *• squeeze*’ of the 
inscription, so that its date may be ascertained. 

M M. WEDDERBURN 


1 Uxnmel from the Di»ry «r I ha I.IIUH (lm romtitt A* oat. Si»*u» Flit*. for it* euista M July, nit td, c A. 
t llut »t t*«B Ui.l KT'W• fiT»roT hronk to (>*■««»«• >• • fctnWv 'loashi-H, C i 
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A Carious Carved Stone.' 

Took levels of Parangiknlam On Ike Bund o! this tank I found an old carved stone—a 
flat atone 2 feet square and about 2 inches thick, carved on the surface as shewn in the accompany¬ 
ing sketch. 



I understand that similar stone 1 , have been found on several places in the Wanm and 
possihly elsewhere, bat though 1 have heard various suggestions as to the original use lor which 
they were intended 1 do not know whether the question ha> l>cen definitely decided 

Mr Haaghton, who found a similar stone about 4 feet square and " hall a foot or more 
deep at Pannai Veddnvan. refers to a tradition that “ the king used to place hi* feet on each ol 
the flat arch-like spaces on the carved surface ol the stone while his feel were being washed.' 1 
The stone found on the bund of Parangikulam is at present placed beneath a tree where offerings 
are made to some god or spirit, the offerings being placed upon the stone. The villagers have no 
idea where the stone came from 

B. G. DE GLANVTLLE 


Two llld Brick Buildings 

Trace of the proposed chaknej. for the Akattimurippu scheme Out with 
Mr Robertson who very kindly took me over the proposed irace for the Akattiniunppu chaunel from 
Pannaivcddnvan right up to the Tekkaiu. a distance of about 7 miles The iirst 2 to 3 mil»« from the 
Tekkam end of the trace arc through extremely difficult country, and tile cutting of a channel here 
with the necessary masonry works where streams have to be crossed will prove very costly. The 
mere making of ones way over the trace was arduous and difficult work We got back at 
1-30 p.m. having been out from 6-30 a m A strenuous bat very interesting morning. 

About hall way along the trace 1 came across what appeared to be the remains of an old 
brick building. Judging from the fragments of bncks which I saw 1 should imagine that the 
building was one of some antiquity I he bricks seemed lo be of much the same dimensions as 
those found at the old sluice works at the Tekkam. which are assigned by Mr. Parker some to the 
2nd century A_D. and some to the I2ll» century I hope to be able on some future occasion to dig 
out some more perfect specimens and take measurements of them. 

I t ft 

In the afternoon I inspected the tanks ol Kuudumanikulam and Veppanknlam, and then 
visited the site of another brick structure about a mile away in the jungle, the whereabouts of 
which I discovered by inquiry from the headman, 


*■ Kxuoci tram lk» Di«t ol lb« Aukuoi UoretBinuil As«b«. SUoi*t. tut lb« auM o» Jot, Itlx-fca. C. A 
t Kotro^Mruia iho ol I So AoalUkSt i.ovirnntrri Axctxt. lUsn.i. icr (be month at 4nar, Me -Bit.. C..t. 
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Here again I found fragments of bricks of some considerable size bat was not able to take 
measurements The budding is said by the villagers to have been in the form of a <ni-.it dagobc 
and was apparently rilled and destroyed by their ancestors about 2 generations ago in the hope 
of finding treasure. In the jungle near by 1 found an old hall figure of stone with the head 
missing, presumably a statue of Buddha I also found 2 large dressed stones. 2 feet square, with 
square mortise sockets about 5 inches square, which probably bad Formed the base of pillars. 
Two similar stones were found in the Pannaivcdduvan fields dose to my camp 

B. G. DEGLANV1LLE. 

Kusalana Malai Inscriptions.' 

Left niuppaiyadichcheuai early in the morning with the 0 I E. and went about 2 miles 
up the Baduila road, where we turned off into the jungle along a survey line running due west 
towards KusaLona Malai. I had long wanted to visit this place, but this is the first chance I have 
bad Some description of it may be given as I do not know of any description elsewhere 

An inscription from one of the caves in the hill is given <n Mr. Parker s Ancient Ceylon 
ipp. 12! and 445), but Mr. Parker himself did not apparently visit the place I had this inscrip¬ 
tion recopicd for Mr. Belt who suspected that thr copy in Ancient Ceylon was faulty, and he 
proved to be right. Three other inscriptions were lound by the Forest Ranger, w ho copied this 
inscription, in the jungle dose by. but we had no time to explore more than the hill itself 

Description of the Hilt We approached the hill from the southeast side, and after a 
fairly stiff climb reached the first cave where the inscription given in Ancient Ceylon in lobe seen 
Climbing higher up the rock we came to a night of stone steps cut in the rock and leading to a 
pokunu. This pokuna is fairly deep and still contained a good deaf of water .n spite ol thr 
drougbL On the southeast side of the ftokuntt there are the remains of a wall and a quantity^of 
stone slabs on the edge Higher up the rock above the pokuna there ivasa half circle of small 
square socket holes, evidently for a railing Another hall circle of larger socket hole* ran in the 
opposite direction, but what these were for we could not guess. Alter further climbing we reached 
the top. which is uow a narrow grass-covered plateau with a tng-stalicn at the northern end. 
Herr there are the remains of a rfagobo. apparently, as well as ocher buildings. There are traces 
of a wall on the west side, and a number of dressed stones scattered abouL We found also an 
octagonal stone pillar There is a good vie* to be had from the top. which must be about 400 lect 
above the jungle 

The rock lull tails away steeply on the north and northeast sides, but we managed to gtt 
to another small cave on the east. It ha* a dri P ledge, but I could not be certain .1 there was an 
inscription below it or not We then had to retrace our steps, as further progress on that side 
was impossible and coming over the lop again and going southeast we came on three much larger 
caves fairly dose together They all bad drip ledges cut in them, hut without scaffolding ; it was 
impossible to gel up to them and see if there were inscriptions In one of these caves we both 
thought that there was an inscription, but it was not possible to make sure. We found truces of 
recent occupation by porcupines, but saw no sign* ol bears, which was rather surprising, as the 
place appeared to be an ideal haunt for them. There may possibly be further caves on the north 
and northeast sides but I do not think it very likely, as the difficulty of approach is too great 

R- A G. TESTING 
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Omtingala Viharc. 

After breakfast ) inspected the lank and •' village " and climbed up the rock Omungala 
as far as the old vihdrt, about a third of the way np the rock. The rock is very picturesque, and 
one comes on it suddenly out of the jungle in much tbc same way that one comes on Sigiri At the 
foot of the rock them are some pillars and the remains ol a building—probably a panaaia Then 
climbing up through the jungle one come* on rocks of all shapes and sizes scattered about and 
tying in the roost weird positions and cd extraordinary shape*. There art any number of caves, 
and the climbing is difficult as the ground is scattered with dead leaves, and one can never be sure 
ol getting a firm foothold 

About l/3rd ot the way up on the S. E. side there is the old vihare. What was a big 
natural cave has been farther enlarged, and a wall has been built outside along the edge of tbe 
precipitous rock The cave was apparently divided into three chambers.— the first, which now 
has no wall (and possibly never bad any i, contains a big offering stone and the remains of some 
frescoes. Unfortunately, time and the bees as well as destructive man have almost wholly 
destroyed them. Tbe remains show that the frescoes were in three colours red, yellow and green, 
and part of a face that still remains shows that the work was very good. 

One then passes through a door-way in the brick wall Into the main vihtirv where there 
arc the shnnes ol 3 (?) Buddhas—ant set! cut and two standing The figures, which were pro¬ 
bably made ol bnck. no longer remain. A lying Buddha made of bricks and clay lies across the 
far end. and a stone Buddha minus his head also lies on lltc floor but what his original position 
was in tbe building 1 could not determine Passing on through another door-way one comes to a 
third and smaller chamber, possibly a devdlu. There are traces ol frescoes in Ihe main viharc 
and a most magnificent view is to be had facing southwards 

I round a fairly pcrtect bnck, the dimensions of which were as follows : — 

Length ... 16" 

Breadth ... 8" 

Thickness ... 3" 

This corresponds to no measurements given by Parker but my measurements were necessarily 
rough as I had uo tape with me. and had to mark the measurements on a hit of stick I should 
have liked to spend another day here exploring and attempting to get to the top, but the local 
people knew of no way. and the chances against finding a possible way in the thick lunglc in so 
short a time were very remote 

No other ruins arc known here, but the whole rock would probably well repay explora¬ 
tion. I examined only one very small portion of it. i.e the S E. corner. There is a wide drip 
ledge running along the top of the cave, but I could not make out if there was any inscription under 
if or not. 

R. A. G. FESTING 
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THE CHRISTIAN PRINCES OF CEYLON. 

KOTTE OR JAFFNA? 

By REV S. G. PEREKA. S.i. 


I N my note to • Ceylon According to Du Jarric " » 1 stated that the letters published by Cros 
settled beyond doubt that these Princes were of the “house and lineage oi Kotle '* This 
statement does not find favour with Father Go ana Prakasar. who would rather stand by the 
ancient authorities and reject the testimony oi the principal actor. Andre de Sousa, as contused 
1 regret to have to disagree with the learned Father lor the following reasons :— 

The ancient historians ol missions and biographers of St. Francis Xavier had no decisive 
indications to go upon, but most oi them declared for Jailna Cros was not content with tins, but 
sought information. He discovered the letters of Andre de Sousa and the princes, which he. tn 
common with later biographers, thought to be decisive. Thus, in his masterly exposition ol the 
situation with its lights and shades. Fere Brou writes : 

“ Luccna se perd cn conjectures srrr le royaume ou rurent lieu ces eve cements «t il 
pronome pour Jafanapatam. De meme Eartolt Le P Sousa conjecture que ce doit Hre Cotta, 
a moms que ce ne soil Kandy. Les pieces tradiates par 1c P Cros ont apporte pltine lumi^re -.ur 
ces laits '* (i. 292.) 

The most decisive piece of evidence is that of Sousa, who eifected the conversion of the 
pnnees, arranged the flight, and stood sponsor to the princes He is not a little proud of his 
achievement and hopes to turn it to good account. His letters are given below 

In his letters Sousa speaks oi three distinct persons, the King oi Ceylon, the King oi 
Cande. and the “Seigneur ' of Jafanapatam, without ever a shndr of confusion. The pnnees he 
converted are said to be sons of the King of Ceylon, and Sousa, if any. onght to know. He calls 
the “ Seigneur of Jafanapatam. usurper, murderer of his master, persecutor of the Christians of 
Manar. He is never accused of murdering his son Moreover. Sousa docs not give him the title 
ot King ; he is only “ Seigneur, while he is never weary of calling his proteges Princes. Accord¬ 
ing to him the ambassadors of Jaffna declared that they were dissatisfied with the ruler ol Jaifna, 
and wished to have the son* of the King of Ceylon to rule over them, for they were formerly 
subjects of the King oi Ceylon 

The King of Ceylon i» said to be the father of the princes, and ts accused of causing the 
murder of his eldest son. Tims, if Sousa's testimony is worth anything, the princes are not the 
sons of Sankily but of the King of Ceylon, who Is quite a different person Who is ibi» King ol 
Ceylon - First of all ” King of Ceylon ' in the mouth of a Portuguese means the King of KotU 
That Sousa meant the same can hardly be doubted. For, who else is this King of Ceylon who is 
neither the King of Cande, uor the Seigneur of Jafanapatam ? 

To interpret “ Prince of Ceylon (= Jaffna; “ King of Ceylon < = Kottcj " one must beg 
the question, for it supposes that “ we have seen that the King of Jaftna is the father ol the prince 
To reject the clear statement ol Sousa iu favour of the conjectures of ancient writers is unjustified 
It should rather be the other way about for Sousa unlike those estimable authors, speaks from 
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personal knowledge Father Guana Prakasar insists ou Lire fact that history is silent about ilir 
sous of Bhuvaneka Balm Nay more, we have reason to think that he had no sons. If we knew 
this lor sure. I should only conclude that “ son " is not to be taken literally. It would indeed be 
hasty to conclude that they were 'sous " of Bhuvaneka B*hu ; lor " son “ and •* brother “ seem 
to correspond to the Sinhalese “ puttii. " aiyu " and " mnlli. " which are by themselves indecisive. 
In this matter the only reasonable attitude is that of Mr P E. Pieris. who calls them princes ol 
Kotte hni hesitates aboni their real relationship to Bhuvaneka Balm 


Regarding the place w here these events occurred Sousa only says it happened “ when 1 
was in Ceylon. He speaks of Jaffna and Kandy but by J Ceylon” he can only mean Kotte. 
Fr. Guana Prakasar observes : " Id interpreting de Sousa s words we should bear in mind that all 

early Portuguese writers have used Ceylon ' in a very vague and misleading way He certainly 
confounds Jafannpatani with Ceylon more than once (d Cro* I. 285)." fn the page indicated' 
Sousa speaks thrice of Jaifna bnt I fail to see any indication ol a confusion To say : "Cette ile 
de Jaianapatam est 1'ile me mt de Coylan. dans sa pointe nord-esi " is not to confuse Jaiauapatam 
with Ceylon, however awkward it reads Sousa knows Kotte; of Jaifna he speaks from hearsay 
Besides, Sousa ts not precisely an early Portuguese writer. He speaks from personal knowledge, 
unlike the Portuguese writers who have deserved the reproach. 

From Sousa's description we also gather that there was a church," “• two Franciscan 
Friars. " forty to fifty Portuguese, and " many Christians In I lie place where the events took 
place. These seemed to me to point to Kotte Prince Joan wrote to the King of Portugal that 
the marvels that attended his brother's death caused many conversions " de sorte qut dans la 
ville de mon pire, et malgre ses defenses, on ne tait que baptiser ‘ fCros I. 283.) I think this is 
scarcely true ot Jaifna. Fr. Gnann Prakasar objects : ' Correa in Ins confused account ol the 
princes being transported to Goa speaks of ' some Friars who had taken up Uicir abode there in 
a little hut tlucy had made. Surely the Franciscans at Kotte had better accommodation than *a 
little but' Ncr should too much stress be laid on the church mentioned by Sousa The church 
referred to might have been outside Jaffna as well.' Now Sousa's testimony has nothing to do 
with Correa s contusion and his little hut. and one may be pardoned Ice insisting on one of *>■— 
few indirect indications we have 

Regatding thr Friars Fr. Gnana Prakasar writes : '* Jaffna bad certainly been a scene of 
missionary labours before 1544 and calls upon the anthor of The Portuguese Era to bear 
witness that, k* early as about 1520. some Franciscans had penetrated into that kingdom.' 
Besides : ** De Sousa had taken two Friars with him This lita Jaffna rattier than Kotte. where 
Villa do Conde and other Franciscans were more or less permanently settled * I can only reply 
that we know that Franciscans were in Kotte in 1543. They were not all there of course, but 
,(nD * ^ lem wrre - Some might have gone to Jaftna. bat we have no indications of such a 
journey According to de Conto. the Franciscans had established themselves in Panture. Macn. 
Berberi. and Behguao. perhaps also in Caleture. There is no mention of Jaffna When Sousa 
says he brought two Friars. lie can only mean that they came along with him. According to de 
Conto •' the Friars arrived in Ceylon m company with the ambassador " and Sousa says he came 
to Ceylon " on the orders of “ the Viceroy. 


S. uxl»iia-.TiUMtit>ga lmlo» 
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Soasa'^ testimony must he taken as a whole, and it is unmistakably fatal to the Jaffna 
origin of the pnnces It is a pity that Cros docs not give us the letters of Don Joan in full. He 
thought Sousa s letters to be conclusive and gave little ol the prince's correspondence. From 
what he giver we learn that Don Joan as k ed for himself the title of " Prince of Ceylon and King 
of Jafanapatam leaving to his mtilli the perilous “ territories ol his defunct brother ‘ I thought 
this involved a clear distinction between the ■ kingdom of Jaifna "and the " territories of tile defunct 
brother. Bat hr Gnana Prakasar says: The martyred brother might well have bad some 

territory assigned to him as Crown -Prince. That such quasi->mlependent jurisdiction clisted in 
lire kingdom of Jaifna is gathered from the I rilpanu-V aipuvu~mutui % unreliable as it is as to 
details. Was the territory. over which snch oua^i-independent jurisdiction was exercised, ever 
assigned to the eldest son of the King ? The martyred prince is not called " Crown " Prince by 
Sousa or by Don Joan He is •’ Prince ol Ceylon,' - son at the King of Ceylon." 1 elder brother ' 
of Don Joan. If tltere is any proof that such a principality was assigned to the eldest son of fhe 
King of Jaifna. then the distinction between the " kingdom of Jafanapatam and the •• territories 
of the defunct brother" is not at M variance wifh fhe Jaffna origin of tile princes. *' That isalL 


Along with the French of Cros, 1 give below the translations published in flie Juffnu 


Catholic Guurdian 1 have ventured to make a 

Dc Geo, IS Novembre, 1515. Andre de 
Sousa ecrit _ a I Infant D Enrique 

". . Etant it Ceyiau. par ordre de D 
Martin Alo. de Sousa, je requis le tils du 
roi de Ceylan de sc faire diretien, ct cela 
bien iongtemps. et jc continual mes instances, 
par l'entrcmise de deux frayles de saint 
Francois, qui j’avais amenes avee moi. Je 
travniilai lant, qu'H etait converti, ct I'ollais 
partir avee lui pour le faire baptiser k Goa, 
quand le roi son perr lc sol U le fit tner par 
trahison. et ordonna que Too bridal son corps 
avee grand ccrcmoiiie. scion In sage Dieu, 
k celte occasion, lit bien dcs miracles : ta lerre 
trembla. on wit dans le cte) nne croix de la 
grandeur d'un mat et In on on le brula la 
tenre s’entr ouvrit «n forme aussi de croix. 
Qunnd le roi 1'apprit, il fit comhlet ces cover¬ 
tures, man la croix se forma de nouveau, chaque 
fois qn'on la fit disparaitre ; ce qui oceasioana 
la conversion d’un grand nombne de gens. 
Pour moi. j'al fait, de me» mains, deux cents 
chretiens 


few changes, indicated in italics. 

Andre de Sousa to the infante D, Enrique 
Goo. 15 November, 1545 

" Finding myself in Ceylon by order ol D 
Marlin Alo de Sousa. 1 sought for a long time 
to make the son of the King {of Ceylon) a 
Christian I persevered in my appeals through 
the mediation of two Frades of St Francis 
whom 1 had taken with me. 1 laboured so 
mnch that he was converted, and 1 was on the 
point of taking him to Goa tor his baptism, 
when the king his father had intelligence of it 
and had him treacherously murdered. He 
then ordered Ins body to be burnt with much 
ceremony according to usage God caused 
many miracles to be wrought on this occasion • 
the earth quaked and there was seen in the 
heavens a cross as large as a mast and on the 
spot where he was burnt the earth opened ui 
the form of a cross also The king hearing ol 
this had the openings closed but they re¬ 
appeared in the form of a cross every time they 
were covered. This became the occasion for 
the conversion of many people. I myself have 
made two hundred Christians 
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Le R 04 voulait tuer ses dcuxautres tils plus 
jcuncs, ct moi avec cox Nous nous r*lng&mes, 
Its deux princes el moi, avcc quaranle h cinqu- 
ante Portugais et bcaucoup dc chretiens du pais, 
dans une *glise. et puis, non sans grande diffi- 
cnlte, nsque de ma personne et perte de mes 
fatena. nous aommes arrives. dans l lnde etc." 

Le 20 decenibre. inime annec Audit de 
Sousa ecrit au Roi de Portugal : 

“ L‘an passe, j’ecnvis a V A comuie 
j'arrivai a Cochin avec uu priuce dc Ceylau, 
qur je fis chrelien Huit jours apres que les 
vatsseaux Inrent partis, vinl un frire do Prince, 
plus jetme. ct bcancoup de noblesse JeCeylan 
its se firent bientdl chretiens. el le prince prit 
nom D. Louis. Je vins. avec eux tous. a Goa 
oo etait te Gonverneur, Martin Ao de Sousa, 
qui les re^ut henorataiement et comme il con- 
venait it la qualite dc tels princes et credit de 
V. A. Le Gouvcrneur voulait les envoyer 
raettre en possession du royaumc. a la place dc 
leur frire. que le roi a lait mourir, ct s'emparer 
d'un fort, k leur proiit : on allail partir avec 
moi. quand arrivCrcnt uouvclles que les Rumcs 
venaient sur nous. Je ue crus pas devoir 
m'elotgncr de 1’Indc : je fis que les princes 
afiassent Voffrir au Gouvcrneur qui leur plat. 

Au milieu de I'hiver. arriverent. de Jafana- 
pawn, des aaibassadeun. aux princes et au 
Gouvcrneur ; its disaient: * Ancicnncment. nous 
ctkma sujets du roi dc Ceyian ; or, le Seigneur 
que nous avons maiutcuant nous tyrannise : 
les fils du roi dc Ccylan etanl devenuS 
chrttienv nous desirous les avoir pour souve- 
rains, obeir au roi de Ceyian. et nous faire 
tous chretiens. D. Martin Ao. de Sousa, 
inform* de ces chases, arrets qu'il y enverrait 
tes princes : mais alors arriva D Juan de 
Castro, et rien ne se fit 

En arrivant. D. Juan dc Castro man da 
vcair tes princes, et leur fit plus d'hemneur 
encore que Martin Ao de Sousa : il leur donna 
pour compagoon sou fils. En ce temps, Us ue 
sortaient pas dc ma maison. Juan dc Castro, 
scion le dcssein de son predecessear r*solnt 
d'envoyer tes princes a Jafauapatam. la chose 
dc van t dtre du service de Dieu et de V. A. 
fl envoys, d'abord, un amhassadeur au roi de 
Ceyian pour savoir ses intentions, car an dit 
que. d'accord avec son irtre, il veut erapedier 
les gens dc se faire chretiens ce qui czigerail 
d'autres mesures 

Cette Ue de Jafauapstiam esl l'lle meme de 
Ccylan. dans si pointe nord-est. Un seigneur, 
qui s'est soustrait a I'autoritc du roi de Ccylan. 
la tyrannise : il esl hat. C’est un (avori dn 
precedent seigneur . il tna son tnaitre prit sa 
place <t fit perir plus de deux mille serviteurs 


[ Vol. IV, Part H. 

The king sought to kill his two other 
younger sons and me with them. We took 
reluge. the two princes and I togetlier with forty 
to fifty Portuguese and many Christians of the 
country in a church, and then reached India 
not without great difficulty and personal risk 
and having lost aU my belongings.” 

On the 20th December of the same year 
Andre de Sousa wrote to the King of Portugal 

*• Last year I wrote to your Highness bow 
1 arrived at Cochin with a prince of Ceylon 
whom I made Christian. Eight days after the 
vessel had IcJt, there came a brother of the 
prince, a younger one and many nobles ol 
Ceylon ; they soon became Christians and the 
prince took the name of D. Louis. I came with 
all these to Goa where the Governor Martin 
Ao de Sousa was. who received them honour¬ 
ably and as U befitted the quality of such prin¬ 
ces and your Highness’ credit. The Governor 
desired to send them to be put in possession of 
the kingdom in the room of their brother whom 
the king has pul to death and to occupy a fort 
to their profit It was arranged to start with 
me when news was received that the Moor* 
were coming on nv I believed 1 should not 
absent myself from India ; I made the princes 
go and offer themselves to the Governor ; 
which pleased them 

During mid-winter there came some 
ambassadors from Jainriapatam to the princes 
and the Governor. They said: ‘Formerly 
we were subjects of the king of Ceylon. Now 
our present master is tyrannising over us. The 
sons of Hit king of Ceylon having become 
Christians we desire to have them as our 
sovereigns and to obey the king of Ceylon, and 
all of us to become Christians.’ D Martin Ao 
dc Sousa having learnt these things determined 
to send the prioces there, but at that time D 
Jdao dc Castro arrived and nothing was done. 

D. J6ao de Castro, on arriving, ordered the 
princes to go to him and conferred greater 
honours on them than Martin Ao. dc Sousa had 
done . he gave them his sen as companion 
During this time they did not go out from my 
house Jdao dc Castro resolved according to 
the plan of his predecessor, to send the princes 
to Jaianapatam. the thing being favourable to 
llie service of God and your Highness. He 
first sent an ambassador to Uie king of Ceylon 
in order to know his intentions for it is said 
tli.tt he wishes, in conjunction with his brother 
to prevent the people from becoming Christians, 
which would require the employment of other 
measures. 

This island of Jaianapatam is the island of 
Ceylon itself, in its north eat I corner. A chief 
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devours du setgneui legitime. Reccmmcnt 
poor niettre Ic cornblc 4 ses peches, it a fail 
motinr sept cens et Lanl de chretiens C'cal 
pour ccla que I'on veut mettre ces princes a sa 
place ; ce sera d'ailleurs. on achctninemcnt a 
la conversion de Ceylon tout entire a la fei 
ebretienne 

Ces princes atteedent encore qnc V A. 
leur fosse pistice pour 1c menrtre de leur Inert, 
que son pire. roi de Ceybn. a tue parce qu'il 
s'etait iait chrctien. 

Depuis ces c hoses, est revcuu I'ambassadciir 
envoye a Ceybn : tl dit que le Roi ne sc fera 
jamais chrctien et sera plutiit more. Ou se 
propose d'aller l'attaquer, en September 1546.' 

lei. Andrt de Sousa (ait valoir ses services 
U demande dedommagcmcnl pour ses dc peases 
iiu profit dcs deux princes : par exemplc. qu'on 
lui accordat. pour quatre ans, b pecherie de 
perlcs qui se nit snr les cotes de lafauapatam, 
ou fl a vecu a vec les princes, etc Andre de 
Sousa ponrsuit : 

" Depms cettc determination prrse, arri¬ 
ve rent de Ceybn les frayles de saint Francois, 
avec des lettres du rot de Candc pour 1c gouver- 
neur et les deux princes. Ce roi de m a nd ait 
un secours de cinquante honimcs parcc qu'il 
desire se taire Chretien avec ses tils cl ses sujets. 
II offre de marner sa fille 3vec le prince de 
Ccylan. Le roi de Ceybn menace dc s emparer 
du royaumc dc Candc. 

Quant au roi de Cande. il est dinge, dans 
ses voies nouvelles par un homme ifhonneur 
qui ril dans le pays. Nuno Alvarez Pereira. 
Le Gouverocur m y envoie done avec cinquante 
honimcs el les metues frayles. Je ferai beaucoup. 
car j ai beaucoup de credit dans ce pays: le 
Roi lui-memc me tail appelcr. etc. Ce royaume 
dc Cande est au milieu de Hie de Ceybn : 
e’es! un pays tres fertile, tres peuplc etc. 

Les frayles et tuoi nous partons. en Janvier 
prochain ,1546i pour le service de Dicu et de 
V. A , et |e bis ceb k mes gros depens et 
risque de ma personne U budra alter k 
quinze licues dans I'intcrieur des terres, au 
milieu d'enuenib, avant d’arriver k I'cntrte du 
royaume de Candc et tout ceb. pour servo 
Dieu et V. A. Je vous demande de vous sou¬ 
venir de mai ct dc mes services, car je n'ai 
personne qui sollidtr pour moi, si ce ti'est Dieu 
Notre-Seigneur. Je bi&se dour tout en ses 
mains eta U conscience de V. A. etc. " 


who has withdrawn himseJi from the authority 
of the king of Ceylon is tyrannising over it. 
he is hated He was tbc favourite of the pre¬ 
ceding chief. He killed hts master, took his 
pbee and made two thousand devoted servants 
of the Lawful chiel to perish. Recently, to fill 
up the measure of his iniquity. he has put seven 
hundred odd Christians to death. It is (or this 
reason that it is desired to put these princes in 
his place This will also, at the same lime, 
furnish an openmg for the con version of the 
whole of Ceylon to the faith 

These princes are waiting for your High¬ 
ness to do them justice for the murder of their 
brother, whom his father, tbc king of Ceylon, 
has killed because he liad become a Christian 
Since the happening oi these things the 
ambassador sent to Ceylon has returned : he 
says the king will never become a Christian, 
he will rather die than do so. It is proposed 
to go and attack them in September 1546 " 

Here Sousa details his services to the King 
at Portugal and prays th.il the expenses he 
underwent on behalf of the two princes tx re¬ 
funded He suggests among other things that 
the proceeds ol the pearl fishery which takes 

K bce near Jaffna be given him for four years 
ic tiicn continues ; 

“Since the forming of this determination 
the Frades of Si. Francis arrived from Ceylon 
with letters from the king of Cande for the 
Governor and tbc two princes. This king 
asked tor a force of fifty men because he wishes 
to become Christian with his sons and his sub¬ 
jects. He offers to give hU daughter in 
marriage to the prince of Ceylon. The king of 
Ceylon threatens to seize the kingdom of Cande. 

As for the king of Cande be is guided in 
his new ways by a man of honour who lives 
in the country. Nimo Alvarez Pereira. The 
Governor therefore sends me there with fifty 
men and the same Frades- I will do much 
because f have great influence tn this country. 
The king himself crones me to be called, etc 
This kingdom of Cande is in the middb of the 
isbnd of Ceylon It is a very fertile country, 
thickly popubted 

The Frades and I are leaving here in 
January next for the service oi God and of 
your Highness, and I do so at my own expense 
and personal risk. One has to traverse fifteen 
leagues m the interior of the land tn the midst 
of enemies before arriving at the entrance of 
the kindom of Cande—and all this for serving 
God and your Highness. I beg you to remem¬ 
ber me and my services, for I nave no one who 
concerns him sc 11 about me save God Our Lord 
I leave everything therefore m His hands and 
to your Highness' conscience. ' 
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CHAPTER XXJlt 


/’~\F /hi expedition of the King of Bengal lo Iht Maldives — Thr taking of Multi island — 
Death of the Maldive king and voyage of thr author to Bengal, with a description of the 
islands of Mahout and Divandarou. 


Symons 

Having liv'd live Year* In these Island*. the.' mud* 
.g-tw. i toy Will. I had the Opportunity ci learning thr 
Language, n I have observ'd before, and being 
lLuroughlv aeqrainteil with I be Custom*. Manner*, and 
all other Particular* ol thoac People And I believe m. 
European ever knew so much ol those Inlands, which 
has encourag'd me to he ao particnlai, as well knowing, 
I bat none can give a more ei a ct Account . and thr Heaven, 
M. because lew Europeans ever to much as touch (litre ; 
and mine go to reside, uulc*. they arr untortonutely cast 
away, aa 1 was . and even in that Case, it la mod likely 
they never get away 

Nor had I and my Companions ever neap A, but by 
the greatest Acci d en t !n the World which was the 
sudden Arrival ot a Fleet from Bengalr with some 
Forces 

The King ol the I slands , at the Sight ot those Vessels, 
tied ; * and I having contriv'd to stay behind in the 
Island, with mi Comrades, * we went Abroad those 
Vessel*, and nude our Escape from that Captivity. 

In our Passage Irom the MuMints, the Weather 


Harris. 

Alter following onr Author through tin Description 
ol lit* Maldives we are neat to recar to his pvnouai 
Adventure*, in ortln to acquaint I lie Reader how ha 
recovered hi* Freedom, and escaped irem thence lo lt>c 
Continent India, trom whence he returned lo hu 
native Country • 

The Fact, as he relates it, tutu thu* He *aya, That 
in the Beginning ot the Month of February, 1607, tie 
dreamed that he was set al Liberty, and found a Passage 
home to Europe, which nude a very great Impression 
as hi* Mind, rnsmnuch that If induced him to make a 
Vow ol going in Pilgrimage U the Shrine at Si. James 
ot Galicia, in order to return God Thanks, II this Dream 
should prove true , at the cam. time, ha was exceedingly 
perplexed id bit Mud. and endravoored lo discover 
how this could be bronght about.’ 

All his Conjecture* proved vain and fruitless , but 
two Night* slier the Thing discovered ftaelt, by the un¬ 
expected News that the King of Bengal wa* preparing to 
invade the Maldives with a Fleet of sixteen Sail of large 
Gallica. 


L narrt* toroo th» fare beta. monUr term <m to the last Aer-tlu Urswai if an the Utana by a Hob*! Best tha «».k „ 
Hal*, the yur*oil sod dosih ot the frillucsad tha dxi'.trranaecd 1‘jrard sail tin follow capnvw. 

i Hymnal Uip* this Urmni. gom» *tr»i*ht >o lb* lurt* of dm tnir.imwa al the Uutdirvi, which he cnntrlrr* is uui 

.■Setter ihor lest potxble word. 

A Symons Uov*» hiiltu aatoU. Barra SMUttnm tfeal he ‘lonstit rwry Srutety * «• "imntwctl 'rem Tyrarfi's sreonui 
ar action tMsh.ni. *nd — • IsU hoy w aisiisat eti defence tut tu* <1 tu coup <• IUoob*. * pu» .coop. 1W. n, reertvrd 
honours!,:* bans) *1 Oiumtu Miami. 


IJ**!!*?--?—^ *«•**"* M <«•*■« doo. r„e a.rtei with the 



Ha'll* *Bo«ot aaeboo*.' 
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being calm, we spent three Days ui reaching the Island 
Mahrat.' * which id hot 35 Leagues to the North ward 
ui the ui. 

That bland i> enclos d with dongerens Shoals, 
which mnst be carrfnlly SToided The a bole I'onipavs 
o( it ia bal tour Leagues Inst tlm Sent U wonderful 
fertile, producing Coco-nntn, Uananas, and all other 
Tilings the Mahtivie* si lord. There Is * plentiiul 
Fishery, Hie Air ia who! so me, and more temperate than 
tn those Islands The Inhabitants speak the name 
Language, «ml taUow the same Manners and ITttstoiin 
as tlie Muldii-ian a. 

From Miikcut we sail'd to the bland* ot Dii/imin- 
run," 30 Leagues to lha Northward cl MaJicut. 

They are lire in Number, each of them about six or 
seven Leagues in Compass, little more or ton. and about 
80 Leagues distant tram the Coast Ol Cufianvr. They art 
Inhabited by Malabar Mahometan* many ol them rich 
Nitrehauu, driving a great Trade throughout all India, 
and particularly at the AfahAvi'ea; whence they *sport 
great Quantities oi (Commodities, having then Factors 
sallied there. Those People are like the other Malabar \ 
In Uirir Custom*. etc. The Soil It very IrnltiuL and the 
Air healthy 

The Malabar Pyrstes often touch there, entertain- 
tug some hurt of Amity with those People . yel some¬ 
times they do not spare to commit Rapine there, being a 
Race who value their Interest above all (he Friendship 
in the Work! and therefore, when they cannot ligtil 
of Enemies to plunder, they make bold with llicir 
Friends Those bland-, are. as it were • middle Mart 
tor the Commodities al die Continent, the Maldxty 
islands, and Malieut. 

In oar " ay thence, to weather the Point of Gate, in 
the bland of Crylan} • we met with aocii a U uliitnde 
oi Whales, aa endanger’d unr small Vessels, but that 
they frighted them with the Now ui Drum* and 
Kettles. 


On the first receiving ol this Intelligence, the King 
ol Male uausd hu Orders for fitting out, with ell 
imaginable Expedition, the Urge Ships, and alt the 
Gallics, Darks, and Vessels in hu Dominions; but 
belnre this could be aecomplbhid, the Enemy • Fleet 
appeared in Sight Upon which the King suddenly 
alter'd his Resolution, and determined to fly to the 
Southern Islands, In Hopes el Inking Shelter there, till 
such Time a* he could assemble a Force suificiciil to 
expel the Invaders- His beat Goods were immediately 
embarked as also his three Queens, each of whom was 
carried by a Gentleman in his Arm* a* U they had been 
t hildren, covered with Veil* of Taffery ot different 
Co bun As toon as they were on Hoard the King 
followed them, * leaving hi* Capital altogether defence¬ 
less and I lie Streets full of Women crying and lament¬ 
ing Hit iUnger to which they were exposed. 

The Enemy uo oooner arrived than they divided 
their Forces, sending eight oi their Gallics in Pur-nut 
of the King with whom, the Wiml tailing, they very 
speedily came up, engaged Uu small Fleet, and having 
killed the unfortunate Monarch ot the Maldives who 
fought very hrevtly in hi* own Defence.' nude them¬ 
selves Masters of his Ships, Wives * and Treasures 

A* soon ■* these People Landed in Mole oar Author 
inmmdered, and put himtcll into their Hand*, declar¬ 
ing lo them U 1 what Maimer be esme Ihlllwr and how 
he hod remained Prisoner there for several Years 
They treated him very kindly at soon as they were 
satisfied tlial he was not a Purluguere ; for bad he been 
of Hist Nation they would, without any Ceremony, have 
pnt him to Death.* 

The Conquerors remained about ten Days on the 
Island : u which Space they earned on Hoard their 
Vessels all Uu Plunder ot the King's Palace, with every 
thing of Value I hey could find, particularly one hundred 
and twenty Pieces of Cannon ;* and then prepared for 
thetr Departure, leaving every body al Liberty, 


1 Th* SutUu hod hut versa uslli*< tn slL 

I Pyrardl—*’Raltu l* Uuy •'••lev • nvhsrtpul pour <« *eaurr «« la uelar* Royal* qn'il* *T>peil*nt Mrair Cvnrw*< ICtwww** 
▼eat Am eater* 41># Royal*)," x\j,tu • of. tun spit. 

a *tu harm Lelsll ifca fittlion* wife* they wnt* merely robbedaf all t hair snud*it'»i ■ iw ayiu/ikylk* NuklAmllleioMii 
Nlfdiers sad manner* : but otharwtae wall InaluL 

k Pyrsrd:- Au yrmur aLont aa ■■ /-onauitaan* ;«• pour Fran^u*. maw rreTan. aarrayque i# fu mis l*T*rtu4fuM iU bi» 
luulnxeut luer. a ci* laaitaa* tom nad. il* m ><i<-r**ii <v-ju* ponnon anir.r. Hal* *j*=. revansuva* »*nti 1 Irrcrsi i»u'**lui* 
Ds* Portugal*, II* lus trailtsicut flu* tiumuini-uirui A :lim. Hrum mrorr a lour capitsu qui xu* maulse u pyalevtiua. A eat 
ui an ears .ju* a n'utrot* pout* <i* iral." 

*. Pytard baa(Jim* on »tx »metplsc*. dt e«u»n, Ins I cm nut menu rjtu y wfuiMit.' 

Ig MnUeut Him cor fM. kunkin lilaud i ta let *, if, Jt. (i n a*pora<«tl Item Umvarroittuiu AloL the bhI serUictfr oflba 
ibirueo MAldire amt*, by ibo Kt|hM>rgi*e-Cbum>cL which I* about«t ml!** wid* 

**■ UnwAni ,.r 'theAadcra lilia.!*' Ilnm «< culled from Amfrvt on* ftMh* xr.n|.. Tb» modern aim* LaUadfre* 
llaxxtta Dalpii,- the Handled Tboatub* bba'kBpplMxl by the p*opl» Ot India. • ••il»olly inrliulr* the Sdatdlvis By <b* aallx* 
lh« Ulaial* »« wrreett * iiwjMd ilrusi (h« i.Luul i «■<•«■. oe limply l>m- Tb* Purtsuavw fca*w them usunJJy »< tie Hrrmmalx 
btaads from th* famoa*Coaaaar rurwur who antmUad Utmj trails (i>.« too laenilir. Vcyept. fia*. .Scx.i I0». 

Tbv Lakkxdlv* l»taad» are 1*9 only in Dumber.—A m««i, » a*n*i, Aode—d. Atbe* •ad Hunt , eamhaMt*<T/are , 

ienia*. kewran. Jxxdnrt. and 4 «<l»r*i (wtlh h Uii, the property u< the R*ki of Caoaaor. bet sndai Brltnh round Therront 
lie* aboulSCOmiln sr**l o! tfc* kc.t*i ajii. 

H Pyrard hai a Chapter dtroicd etuneiy to u Jtacfipliea at Ceylon. <S*« f/eiiapt £xKt* tV>K tL r>«T- x pp US-Ug.i 
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ff, .pent ■ Montti in cur P*as»** »i> U** Kkiydota 
ni Dm/ftilo, *1 which 1 will not tltojit to give any 
Account. »o uuiv liATtnj done it before we '*ndev 
that my Stay there w*» short. 1 * 


exceptm? only the Kitty's ltroUier in L»»,“ whom «h*T 
omii with tltrm. aud cor Author, who wen! of his 
ovtu t^w.1, .nil who with some biflicully sot to 
Bengal ; where lie had tenure to connive, the beat he 
could, tue Means ol tindius • I’essay* *° EarD P* 

Ol Pyrard’A -.uktequent experiences, Symo/t* lias nothing »o s*y.“ Homs gives an 
outline sketch, not very enlightening, ol these Inter var.cd travels, and sees turn back rid the Cape 
and Brazil to Europe and hb beloved France in 1611. afUr nine years, absence in the East. 

Harris. 

White he onioned in the Mi*ot declared War a S i.ml thatlW, who 

,.7. i iralt J J U. Ulm amoenhuft. oar Author »w iniormed, to several hundred 

jX , .....i..i E^nTjoulls to to lo Cocbiu, «l>cr<, un his tirU /tixivii, he w> imprisoned m pf, 

* 4 * t *A|^L**Uoh* , WMu P« lunar with tuc»e who remained oUnveulecn l^lUh tehtu at t^ Bar oi s °™ |; 
lhc Jrsnlts hud bronchi out Muster KlOjuiU end lour oUicr Eiijlliihmca man liw Mu««d» 

Ir'i tSZZ u£ we« .L«. end they eil were IWtirrv tocher . Ml Ik* JeeuiU undertook lot th«m. 

. T -cured Inwir t i.<rty. vu. lUoaia. bievrns Ur KogHrtlWHh and Rector cl Maryan Colkfu In kaJs* te, 
rrweut » wlllooa. Stcpacn l rrm a Fmuhuuu. Kuan. w.lh G^vmi Al^eno e tJ-amaril Tbi). 
J tuiuie*. |rveuul the l.ibcrty ot Ibo Enfitumutu also, lour o» whom t*un« C-sUtoUcka, O 0* 

"“L. d Enable emved *1 Goe with lb. Title ol Vicetoy to ibe fogM^****?* "7’ 

ibe more desired Don Androo Furtodo Ten Mouth. slier lus ciutd** four treal ' arreckl ii n V e J, 

. b ml l*n Uunsaaiui Ions Fire U»d defined item) Lisboit, Iml Ibey knew uot wbel become ol he 
uTuik w^Lrutcd b, a Um P ». il lb. Cap w eudb *e« embarked - ibonmnd Person^ bahhart. 
\Urmci Jc.HU.t-. £!d^lbcr ' Unrchn»cii, until Mcrcbai.ts eud Centliimsn , t »l ub * J j. lU * > "T^d m debt 
there rreir act iUvi line* huuUredlu each. by rca^nn cl the hukiici* and Athene, they cmlurcd in * 

Mouth* at Sea without SiyM ci Laud. _ . _ , n ... 

Vue.c tironzbl an Edit* Irani the KUw. larbtddiut Ui« EnjUsh. French, or Dutch Couiniert* in hu 
Doinuiicm* and tf there were eoy *ucli then., to send them away, upon Peril ot their List*. 

Cm the 26»h Ol December. 16OT, b. IPytenJ, embi. ked lor U..um, end ou ibe Ibtb ol March. I«0. J 
*| die blc ol Oieyo Rodrigue, .coal lorly LvuRoti East irom beiul Lenience Ai<" * 
tuere ti*e Dare » 05 *lliei. they rxuchcd the Upe, fcd lielrun. Uraeil, Ibe Ayjree, the l erhnj^. and l 

paid hi* Vow to St. Janie* iu Uabae. he arnred at Kesitl ‘' the IMh ol t etnuary, 1611. 

t hus «r have bronrhl thu Vorsin to • Coudvaiou witbinn Ukui& iu Ibe Author . TreveU Uirooijb e 
mi o, |uJut, which would have contributed UUl* to the Readers Sj linaction, as cohtaininjf nothing which 
may not be met with elsewhere, in a* good, or in a better Dress. __ 


« urvwn bUAMCr •» R-i “+ IfistoxiMM fucm*i* I M- & 3 SO Ull&jAdti JUVM‘/tl 6 it) 

M b* txp*i#l CB IB. niuaea ***** withm.* •« • ^ "If WllCSJ ***SittZTuJIuA 

-**1 -j» ih* liiiua* 4 o iBf >tt«UcD0l *nnuunul Uibflr *h0 !*••* «o« I* Wil »* •orbitoi-'ll _ 

■sc*i<tbf*tuJ IPX*<*(chBrm.-t.r. ^ UUfl*iWIiHlU*• • ^nSLJiSH'IkiU ii 

- A« *ar whkei rokkJ*^ al in* , VjfU 

it# fenVm MIUU« 6 luUircilUtMr. Tto b*a*j«a «itiB»iii cbtW6i<a o* cpfcty* • M - ^ 

un.. snu. suiwm,.he.Ma U .a* «4tl- sir —Mam.a 

^,a*«lh*d...»ruU«e*«ocdti *,..m*i.loJ C »;i*yc 'rrill'hH'urihil.I aeUsgth ..t.W .h.e mat Ww 

nlmm.i-Uiuealcidbtibsdtdunyr-im-. u-U^,*»“ ’ TTt * i^.u^ u« .hcoM buht U uth.m. aad ai«4 

aima in« dnuDi. -wtu, <**•, i*ii«eu. a* mist ot em. ihu iesnul h*r.-1 «l ** .oudUVW 'tot 

«me ^wwinuajs Ih^urr.ieU who hb masi^troaU.. .a* Tr^Vh. U i» ol Oi. (naiiy wUnd a 

tSrrPnn.- iii—) in-Un ’shr.., yi lu ii=r»l„ .nird J«rU, ' n *., t . Acranime to Ua 

/aiifftUa Aloi. *** ••Mil i*bav« U««a uBkiifviliKi^aO *• mJCT ot ?h# f» but* UklflJ* *® b* H^atu MJmmh. 

r.rujt ijuw^ ui n« leiiif,^ UM nnut,* r>«hnr. ..®ni. itv u 

^“r; •“*“’* “rjr.- i y,“ T “:“ assess 

r«th> ui&ddm?ii kILMVr ilMi>na.^..sa4oe>lH .uc**,-.i tmu«<‘ n-lalshaw-hau. no hit sieulUB 

loi&kuai u> piere hi* •»» m> <h« Ibrotte, am ar fauurr, •uStin-.t nwl MUtUubv* ud ! “y.. 

“***““5', £m louimw. )•■>>> to Isdis cud lb) k *r iU» adds*l« Ub *™uf..»»tivi*> *i iu Raldlrt*. 

|i rn.. yeri)«i*t)h .nnn»> em lBI . , . r .„Ai:** by *-w») nobrr .1 Pyrirf. •• rv.jrt it ft«n>Ma. 

^,j:*r^*u 1 ^ 1 un 

rstu^X 1 ^^ b “^ 1 ' 

^ewd*-us. tuna.*• ou .h. t»B d*> « rehnaii Ucos r«« UIU, toe whaA 094 M * r *— 1 
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THE STUDY OF CEYLON HISTORY. 

By the Hon. Mr. R. E. Stubbs. c.m.g 


I remember that, in speaking at a prize-giving not long alter my arrival m tins 
island, I mentioned that on a recent visit to the Training College I had 
been struck by the fact that, while the walls of that building were adorned with 
some excellent pictures of scenes from English history, such as Alfred and the 
Cakes and the Murder of the Princes in the Tower, I had looked in vain ior any 
similar representations ol scenes from the history of Ceylon, and went on to urge 
that Ceylon boys should be instmeted in and encouraged to study the history of 
their own country The answer given to me at the time was that there were no 
suitable text-books. Later, a high educational authority confided to me that the 
real reason for the neglect of Ihe study of Ceylon history’ was that it “didn't pay" 
marks could not be earned by it in the Cambridge Locals or the London 
Matriculation Examination. 

I am not sure whether or not this remark was seriously intended—my 
experience is that schoolmasters tend to become either pessimists or humorists 
in about equal proportions—but, whatever the reason may be, 1 fear that the fact 
cannot be denied , and a very regrettable fact it is. 

‘The study of history is, as Coleridge said of Poetry, its owh greal 
reward, a thing to be loved and cultivated lor its own sake and, surely, the firsl 
branch of the study which should be taken up is the history ol one's own land 
and one's own people; a heritage which no child ought to be compelled or even 
allowed to forego. Perhaps while local education is directed towards the goal uf 
examinations, designed by an external body or bodies, it is too much to expect 
that space will Ire found in an already overcrowded time-table for the proper 
study of Ceylon history in Ceylon schools, but is this state of things to be per¬ 
manent ? It is my hope and my belief that it will not. When the I’niversity 
College, which we hope to see m the near future, has developed into a Ceylon 
University—and I think that the development will be rapid—I trust that The teylan 
Antiquary will use all its influence to secure the establishment ol a Chair ol Ceylon 
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History as part of the Faculty of Arts. There are few ways in which a wealthy 
philanthropist could better immortalize his name among his fellow-countrymen than 
by endowing such a Chair. Indeed, it is not necessary to wait for the University 
to come into existence. Is there no rich man amongst the Ceylonese who takes 
enough interest in the past of his country to endow a Lectureship in Ceylon 
History at the University College as soon as it is established ? 

Meanwhile, until Ceylon history can take its rightful place in Ceylon 
education, The Ceylon Antiquary will deserve well of the country by continuing its 
valuable work of spreading the knowledge and love oi history in the island and 
stimulating historical research. 

Let me conclude by quoting from another ol my father's lectures, 
addressed to an audience in an English country town, a passage which is as true 
for Ceylon as for England : 

“We are not all philosophers, wc aic not all judges,or we are not 
all, thank goodness, members ol Local Boards or County Councils, but 
we do live in homes, country towns, villages, old houses or new neigh¬ 
bourhoods; wc all have had parents, who had then homes and family 
traditions. We have none of us, thankful we may be for it, lud to 
make ourselves, and such of us as have made or are in the way ol 
making our fortunes, know Uiat if it had not been for what the elders, 
our parents, our helpers, our early ftiends, the companions and asso¬ 
ciates of our mature lilc have done lor us, we might have been, must 
have been, something very different from what wc arc pleased to think 
ourselves now. That means that we all have personal and local interests 
and connexions that are worth exploring, and that, when they are ex¬ 
plored, fasten us on tc< the past history of our country in ways that arc 
surpassingly attractive to minds that love history." 


R. E. STUBBS. 


§U)e @ej>fon ^itUquctrjr 
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THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 1798-1805. 

By L J B. Turner, m.a.. c.cs 


W E have seen’ that the measures oi the Madras Administration associated with the tutnr 
cf Robert Andrews created great dissatisfaction among the inhabitants, and (malty 
resulted tn open rebellion, and it is an easy assumption* that it was this unsatisfactory 
stale ol affairs winch induced the Home Government to order a change ot administration. But 
that thin view is little more than mere assumption is, at least, indicated by such ol the necessary 
data as are available in the documents of the time. 

It is true that the documents do not fix the date oi the rebellion al all closely, but. as 
the ixrst mention ol it occurs in a letter ol the Committee on investigation dated 16th Angnsl, 
1797.* it is not unreasonable to suppose that reports on the situation (or the information ol the 
Home Government were not sent oil before the end ol July. The Despatches show that Ihc 
average time taken (or a communication to reach England was about five months, and.avi! 
appears that Mr. North was appointed Governor under the new order in November, 1797,* it 
seems to be impossible that the change o( administration was due to the internal state ot the 
Maritime Provinces. It is suggested that the proximity of this date to thal ol the termination 
of the negotiations at Lisle, at which the disposal of the Maritime Provinces was one cf the 
principal subjects o( discussion, indicates thal the change was probably dne to a ministerial decision 
to take these Provinces into the King's management, based upon the postponement ol any 
proposal to restore them to the Dutch.* 
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The Governor 

Be that u it may, there is no doubt as to the importance of the reforms, for it is to them, 
and to an important amendment made in 1802, that the present constitution is to be traced. The 
principal innovation was the appointment ot a Civil Governor in place of the previous military 
administrators, the Han. Frederic North, third son el the second Earl of Guildford, 4 heing 
appointed Governor and Comrnaudcr-iu-Chiel by His Majesty's Commission under the Givat Seal, 
bearing the date of 15th April, 1798- Prior to this appointment. Mr. North had been Chief 
Secretary of Corsica, in which position be had earned, according to Freweu Lord biographer of 
Sir Thomas Maitland, a somewhat misleading reputation for adroitness in handling Paoli and in 
interviewing the Pope. * 

As Governor of the Maritime Provinces oi Ceylon, Mr North drew a salary of £10,000 
a year. He left England to take up his appcuitmcnt by the East India Company's ship 
Brunswick on 1st February, 1798. and arrived in &omhay on 4th June Here, however, be was 
delayed till 1st October, waiting for the arrival oi his Commission aud Instructions, which did 
not come till 22ud and 15th September, respectively. Leaving Bombay on 1st October in the 
cruiser Intrepid, be arrived at Colombo on 12th October. 1798, and took the oaths in the presence 
of Brigadier-General Pierre Frederic de Mcuron. liis predecessor.* 

In bis person. Mr. North united several dikes which have since become separated from 
that of Governor. Till the inauguration oi the Supreme Court of Judicature by the Charter of 
18th April, 1801. and its opening on 8th February, 1802, he was President oi the Supreme Court 
of Criminal Judicature founded by his Proclamation of 23rd September, 1799. and of the 
Greater and Lesser Courts of Appeal in civil cases," doing several circuits to the various stations 
of the Maritime Provinces in the exercise of these functions. 1 " He was also Treasurer ex-officio.' • 
though the actual work of the post appears to have been done by the Vice-Treasurer, the first 
being William Boyd, w ho was " Assistant Treasurer in addition to his duties in the Secre¬ 
tariat. in January 1800.'* and probably some time before that, if not back lo 12lh October. 1798. 

In addition to the appointment of a Civil Governor for the first time, the reforms 
included a change in the Supreme Government. Till the date ol Mr. North's arrival, the 
Maritime Provinces had been under the Government ol Uic Presidency ol Madras, which 
represented the East India Company on the Coromandel Coast, and there vmw to have been 
discussion, including a " debate in the India House. * 11 as to what share the East India Company 
was to have in the new Government. 

The Supreme Government 

It seems to have been at first intended tbat the Government oi the Marihmc Provinces 
should vest in the Crown and be entirely independent ol the East India Company, but Dundas. 
one of the Secretaries ol State and Chairman ol the Board of Control created by Pitt's East India 
Bill of 1784, who had apparently the final determination cl the matter, decided first that, il the 
Maritime Provinces were preserved at peace, the Crown would resign them to the Company, then 
finally decreed that their revenues should go to the Company, bul that the Governor and other 
civil servants should hold their app oin tm e nts from the Crown. The Governor was to be 

C Oa th® d«#lli ol bn Iwo citlor bnlhin.ha benni lb* tflk Kail tYninn lanl T IhJ<l. 
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tinder the control of the Governor-General of India, while be was farther to receive instructions 
from the Court of Directors ol the East India Company and from their Secret Committee. The 
Government was to be similar to that of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, but without 
Council. * 4 


This arrangement subsisted till 1 st January. 1802, till which time Mr. North's Despatches 
were addressed to the Honourable the Court of Directors. No official communications with the 
Governor-General at Calcutta appear to have been preserved, but that side of Mr. North's 
responsibilities is represented by a voluminous correspondence with Lord Wellesley. Included in 
the Wellesley MSS in the British Museum and republished in condensed form in the Ceylon 
Literary Register Weekly, Volnme II. 

In 1799. the other principal officers ol the Government were the Commander ol the 
Forces, Uic Principal Secretary, the Auditor-General, the Commercial Resident, the Deputy 
Secretary, the Collector of Jaffna, the Collector of Galle and Matam. the Collector of Batticaloa 
and Mullaitivu and the Collector of Colombo . 1 * 

The Commander 0! the Forces 

The Commander of the Forces at the time of Mr. North's arrival on 12th October. 1798, 
was Brigadier-General de Meoron. who was also President of the Committee ol Investigation, and 
who. as Military Governor handed over the Government to Mr. North. De Meuron was succeeded, 
apparently in January or February. 1799.** by Colonel Josias Champagne, who acted as 
Lieutenant-Governor during Mr. North's absence at Madras from March to July. 1799. 11 Cham¬ 
pagne's successor was Major-General (Lay MacDow&ll. who apparently took over the command 
about the end of July. 1799. 1 * MacDowal) held the command till 29th February. 1804. when he 
was relieved by Major-General David Douglas Wetnyss, and proceeded to Madras as Major- 
General on the Stall as from 23rd March. 1804.'* with command, according fo Cordiner, » * of 
the uorthern division oi the Madras army. Wemyss’ overbearing character and citravagant 
ideas seriously embarrassed Mr. North's none too strong government and contributed to 
the confusion which Sir Thomas Maitland found to be reigning on his arrival as Mr North's 
successor on t9th July, 1805 ** 

The Secretary to Government 

The first Principal Secretary, or Secretary to Government, the title used in the 
Proclamations, later called the Colonial Secretary, was Mr. Hugh Clcghorn. whose services in 
arranging the transfer to the British of tlie Regiment de Meuron. and the consequently increased 
ease of the capture of Colombo in 1796, were considered to be worth £5,000 .* 1 He had come to 
Madras with Colonel Charles Daniel de Meuron on this bnsiness, but appears to have returned 
to England shortly afterwards, as he seems to have been there when Mr. North was leaving tor 
Ceylon in February. 1798. He probably travelled out with him as they were together in Bombay, 
where Mr North was delayed from 4th June to 30th September, waiting for his Commission from 
England. During that time, Ckghom was sent by Mr. North to Madras to collect information 
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relative to Ceylon, arriving there on iSUi August, and remaining liU alter 8th September.** On 
28th September we find him writing from " Jaffuapalam," whither lie had probably come from 
Madras, intending to join Mr. North at Colombo. He. no doubt, assumed duties on or about tbe 
date of Mr. North's a r ri va l. 

Most ol the work of the Secretary's office seems, however, to have been carried on by 
William Boyd, who came out with Mr. North, apparently, in the first instance, as his Private 
Secretary, later being appointed First Assistant Secretary. Clcghorn appears to have been 
often absent on other business—what business is not staled, but the Pearl Fishery was. no 
doubt, one of the occasions—and to have had “many avocations,"** and, in 1799. during 
Mr- North’s absence, he started a campaign against the Governor on the head ol the alleged 
misconduct of the Commissioners of the Pearl Fishery ot 1799. the Commissioners being 
Cleghom. John MacDowall, and the Hon. George Tumour Cleghorn wrote " reams oi paper 
to Dundas against me (Mr North)," pnhlicly abused the Governor, wrote furious* letters, and 
generally behaved like a madman " The upshot was that he was suspended from his duties 
by Mr. North in December. 1799. and the Governor writes under Uic date 3rd February. 1800. 
“Heaven be praised, the "Preston" with Geghoro has weighed anchor from this place"** 
William Boyd acted as Secretary to Government from the date of Qegborn's suspension till h* 
was relieved on 10th September. 1801, by Robert Arbntlmot. who held the post of Chief 
Secretary till 3rd September, 1806. 

Tbe salary attached to the post of Secretary to Government was £3.000 per annum, and, 
from the outset, the post was considered a Staff appointment. It " cannot be considered as One 
to winch the Gvil Servants have any Right to look forward. The Appo'-ntment will, in all 
Probability, be always made at Home."** This practice obtains to the present day, as does that 
by which " all Public Acts . . are. previous to their being published, or put in execution, to be 
signed by the Chief Secretary to the Government, by the authority of the Governor"*’ 

The Deputy Secretary 

The post of Deputy Secretary corresponded with that of Principal Assistant Colonial 
Secretary of the present day The first holder was John MacDowall of the East India Company’s 
Madras establishment, his appointment teing referred to in the Despatch of 26th February, 1799 
(para. 11), as having been made before that date The vacancy created by Ins dismissal about 
September. 1799. was not tilled for some time as. on Cleghom's suspension in December, William 
Boyd attended to the dnties of both the Secretary to Government and bis Deputy. It would, 
however, appear from Despatch of 18th February. 1801 (para. 49). that he was about to assume 
the title ol Deputy Secretary, apparently chiefly in order that he might obtain a seat at the 
proposed new Board of Revenue and Commerce. On the arrival of tbe Arhiulinots on tbe 
Henry DunJa.t on 10th September. 1801. Georgt Arbuthnot wav appointed Deputy to his 
brother.’a post which, according to the Gazette, he resigned on 22nd December. 1802. During 
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the following year. Richard PLasket acted at Secretary to the Council, the duties ol which were 
generally performed by the Deputy Secretary, but there is no record of his acting as Deputy 
Secretary, though he possibly did. He was gazetted Deputy Secretary and Secretary to Council 
from 1st January. 1804. and appears to have retained these posts till the end of the period under 
review. 

The AccountaabGencral and Gvil Auditor 

The first Auditor-General was Mr. Cecil Smith, lent by the Madras Government who 
held what were, according to Mr. North, 1 • • the two most laborious and disagreeable offices under 
Government,'* those of Gvil Auditor and Accountant-General, discharging his duties to lire 
enthusiastic satisfaction ot Mr North, and being recommended by him for the increased salary 
ol 500 pagodas a month or £2.400 per annum. He was succeeded by Mr. Thomas Fraser ol the 
Madras Gvil Service on some dale previous to 3rd September. 17?9. : * The Governor's Despatch 
of 5th October, 1801 (para. 50). mentions that be was preparing to return to India, and. on his 
leaving Ceylon, his duties were distributed between two, if not three, officials. By 16th March. 
1802 Robert Boyd had become Accountant-General, to which post he was probably appointed on 
his arrival hy the MunMp on 23rd January '* In October. 1801,*' it was Mr. North s intention 
that James Scott Hay and Samuel Tolfrey. who arrived with the Arbuthnots and others by the 
Henry Dundaa on 10th September. 1801, should, in addition to their duties as members ot the 
Revenue Board, carry on the duties of Judicial and of Civil Auditor, respectively. It is not ckar 
that Tolfrey ever actually became Civil Auditor, and it is stated by Lewis that Scott Hay was 
Gvil and Judicial Auditor from tlth February. 1802.** However that may be, Robert Boyd, 
the Accountant-General took over the duties of the Auditor ot Gvil and Judicial Accounts ui 
addition to his own from 29th September. 1802 '' 

The Commercial Resident. 

The Commercial Resident was the Head ot the Cinnamon Department, the roost import¬ 
ant revenne-producing Department ol the day, the Maritime Provinces, after the First of January. 
1802. receiving credit for £60.000 for an annual supply of 400.000 lbs. of cinnamoD. According to 
Mr North, '♦ the Commercial Resident was the same officer as the Captain Canella or Cinnamon 
Captain under Die Dutch. The first Commercial Resident under the British was Robert Andrews, 
in addition to his duties as Superintendent of Revenue and Ambassador to Kandy At or before 
bis departure from Ceylon, tbe latter two posts were suppressed as useless, and Joseph Gretnhill 
succeeded Andrews as Ccmimerciil Resident. He appears to have left Ceylon earty in 1801.' 
the control ol the Gnnamon Department being apparently vested in the Beard cd Revenue which 
was established about this time Joseph Jonvillc, who had been Superintendent of Gnnanum 
Plantations under Greenliill in 1799 being retained in his post, and relied upon for expert advice. 
Jonville came out with Mr. North, a " very learned naturalist " such as Jonville was said to be, 
being necessary as cultivation of pLtuU is a source of revenue " *' He was appointed Superin- 
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Undent of Cinnamon Plantations sometime before October. 1799, but resigned as from t3tb 
April, 1803. in order, apparently, to take up duties as Commissioner Extraordinary for the newly 
annexed Kandyan Province of Seven Koralcs (the present Kurnnegala District.) He was succeed¬ 
ed as Superintendent of Cinnamon Plantations by Uie Han. George Melville Leslie, but replaced 
him as from 1st January. 1804 * ' 

Reforms in the Revenue Department 

On his arrival Mr. North found the provincial administration in the hands oi three 
Collectors, Lieutenant-Colonel Ear but at Jafina. Gregory of the Madras Civil Service in charge of 
Gnlle and Mat an Districts, and G arrow, apparently of the same Service, with Batticaloa and 
Mnllaitivn To tliese Mr. North added John MacDowail as Collector of Colombo in addition to 
his duties as the first Deputy Secretary Gregory left Ceylon towards the end of 1801 ; 3 • Garrow 
was unsatisfactory, was suspended in July, 1799, " and dismissed shortly afterwards, being 
succeeded by Lieutenant, later Captain. Young of the East India Company's Service : *• MacDo- 
wall was also unsatisfactory was suspended on the same day as Garrow, and dismissed before 14 th 
September, 1799, * 1 the Collectorale of Colombo being put under Gregory at Gallc. Thus Barbul 
was the only original Collector who remained to see the completion of Mr North’s reforms of the 
' Revenue Line." 

The chief feature of these reforms was the establishment d the Board of Revenue and 
Commerce, full details of which are given in the Governor’s Despatch of 18th February, 1801. •» 
By this creation, Mr. North hopes to obviate the many disadvantages arising from changes of 
Collectors, the inexperience of the incoming officer, the prepossessions, irresolution, illnesses, 
irri t abili t ies to which individuals may be sub}ect, but which " cannot pervade a Board, particularly 
one so numerous as that which I am about to establish. " The following are to be members : the 
Secretary to Government. President; the Deputy Secretary, to which William Boyd is recom¬ 
mended in the same Despatch : Fraser the Accountant-General ; Gregory, the Collector of 

Gallc and Matara Alexander, apparently Gregory's Assistant : Captain Young, Collector 

of Batticaloa and Mnllaitivn : Frederic Gahagan who bad been Barbut's Assistant at Jaiinu, 
Secretary, and H A. Marshall, who had come out with Mr. North, but had been apparently 
laid tinder an •* unexpected proscription " hy the Court of Directors, Deputy Secretary. 

As alt the Collectors were to be given seats on this Board, the abolition of the Collector- 

ships was a necessary part of the scheme. The proposal was to replace them by Agents of 

Rcvenne, uncovenantcd servants ol Government, who were to be recruited from the Europeans 
who had previously been appointed on the recommendations of the Collectors to attend to the 
work of the Kaclichem in the absence of the Collectors, and in such other manner as the Governor 
determined. By October, 1801. tbc following Agents of Revenue had bccu appointed : Gavin 
Hamilton, who had come out in 1798 as Private Secretary to Cleghorn, to the Agency of Revenue 
and Commerce of Colombo; Joseph Smitr to that of Galle ; Lewis Gibson to Matara : Peter 
Marshall to Trincomalee Lieutenant Arthur Johnston of the 19tb Regiment to the Agency of 
Chilaw In addition, two Land Regents or Residents were appointed . Lieutenant Jewell, who 
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had preceded Gahagan as Barbul's Assistant, to the Province of Battiraloa and William Orr to 
that of Maganipattu or Hambantota. The Agents of Revenue and Commerce were to be paid 200 
rix dollars a month, with 2% commission on the collections, the Residents 300 a month and 3% 
commission. Barbnt. now Lieutenant-Colonel, was the only Collector who was not given a scat 
on the Board oi Revenue and Commerce, being appointed C ommiss ioner Extraordinary ior the 
Provinces oi Jafina and the Wanm. thus carrying on his old work under a new title * *' 

In the absence oi the necessary particulars in the Despatches, it is impossible to say on 
what date or dates these arrangements came into force. The Wellesley MSS show that Mr. North 
contemplated the reforms in December. 1800 ' * and it would appear that Barbut » appointment 
had been made before the Despatch ot 18th February was written * ■ Section 20 of the Proclama¬ 
tion oi 20th August. 1801, shows that the new system was in working order before that date. 
Prohably the Board of Revenue and Commerce had commenced its sittings before then, and the 
appointments of the Agents made seme months before they arc reported in the Despatch of Sth 
October. 1801. 

It was not long before alterations in the arrangements began to be made. It does not 
appear from the Despatches who * • acted as President of the Board while the office ol Secretary 
to Government remained vacant, but it seems that Mr. Nicholas Saumarez was scut out by the 
Secretary of State to fill the vacancy Mr. North was. however, not advised of this intention, 
and. as the new Secretary. Arfcuthnot, arrived on 10th September. 1801, apparently some month* 
before Saumarv/, Arbulhnut was duly appointed President of the Board, an appointment which 
he had to relinquish in favour of Saumarez on the latter s arrival early in 1802, probably on the 
Manship, which reached Colombo on 23rd January, ISOS.'* 

By his Despatch of 7th May. 1803. received in Ceylon on Sth October, the Secretary of 
State directs that the Board be reconstituted to consist oi the Chief Secretary, the Vice-Treasurer, 
the Accountant-General, and the Paymaster-General Saumarez. whose post of President ol lhe 
Board is thus abolished, is to be made Vice-treasurer with a salary ol £2,000 a year The other 
members oi the Board, whose services were discontinued by the reconstitution, were Messrs. Scott 
Hay. who had returned to England, and Tolfrey who had a substantive appointment as President 
of the Provincial Court of Colombo. It u not dear when this reconstitution was carried out by 
Mr. North, but wc find Saumarez Vice-Treasurer in 1804. a post which he resigned on 1st May, 
1804." being succeeded by the Hon. John Rodney. Saumarez was still in Ceylon in September, 
1804, having been unable to secure a passage to England sooner." 

Several changes were also made among the Revenue Agencies. By September, 1802. 
we find that they were thirteen m number, one for each " province." but sufficient particulars are 
not given lo enable us to trace the names of the Agents. The thirteen •• provinces *' were 
probably the districts surrounding the thirteen principal ccast towns of the present day It is 
curious to note that, after all the trouhlc he took lo iind substitutes for the Collectors, Mr. North, 
sn his Despatch ot 10th September, 1802. proposes to replace the 13 Agents of Revenue and 
Commerce by 6 Collectorates '« on the osteuaible ground that it is necessary to establish a 
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regular gradation among the servants of Government, but with a hint that llie nahve officials were 
exceeding their powers under the Agents Thix proposal does not. however, appear to have been 
carried out by Mr. North, as we find the title • Agents of Revenue and Commerce * * continuing to 
appear in official papers till after Mr. North s departure. 

The New Supreme Government 

Mean tunc, a radical change in the supreme control of the Maritime Provinces bad been 
effected by the resumption by the Crown of the authority granted to the East India Company 
over the Government of these Provinces. This change is first notified in the Despatch from the 
Secretary of State dated 13tb March. 1801. apparently received in Ceylon In September.'’ the 
masons given being the nature of the difficulties with which Mr. North had had to struggle in 
carrying on the Government—possibly a purposely obscure statement—and “other circumstances' 
not detailed. Mr. North’s Commission under the previous arrangements was cancelled, and a 
new one and fresh instructions were transmitted with the Despatch. * 1 The dale fixed tor the 
inauguration ol the new regime is the 1st January, 1802. from which date the Maritime Provinces 
became a Crown Colony as Ceylon is now. and the Governor corresponds with the Secretary ol 
State for the Colonies instead of with the Court of Directors of the East India Company 

The Council 

This new system of Government entailed many important alterations ol existing offices 
and methods As the Governor is no longer subject to the control of the Governor-General of India 
■n Council, the Secretary of Stole suggests the formation of a local Council to consist of the Chief 
Justice, the Ccmmander-in-Chiel of the Forces, the Chief Secretary, and two others in the discre¬ 
tion of the Governor- Mr. North decided to restrict the Council to the three first named officials 
and the first meeting of the Council took place on 4th February. 1802. The Deputy Secretary 
was Secretary to the Council 

The Supreme Court 

A second fundamental innovation was the constitution of a new Supreme Conrt of 
judicature, and the appointment of a Chief Justice, and a Puisne Justice, who were to relieve the 
Governor of the |udicial functions exercised by him as President of the old Supreme Conrt ol 
Criminal Jurisdiction, and of the two Appeal Courts for civil cases The first Chief Justice was 
Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, who arrived in Ceylon an 23rd January. 1802. • and opened 
the new Supreme Court on 8th February. 

The New Civil Service 

A separate Civil Service was also arranged for, some 20 civil servants being sent out 
with Robert Arbuthnot. the new Chief Secretory, and the members ol llie Madras Service being 
encouraged to return to India. The new civil servants were James Scott Hay, Samuel Tolfrey. 
Alexander Wood, the Hon George Melville Leslie. George Arbuthnot David Erskine, Robert 
Boyd. Charles Manage. John Wi lliam Carrington, Alexander Cade 11, John D Oyly, Alexander 
Johnstone. John MacDowall. Richard Bourne. John Davidson, Joseph Wright Edward Tolfrey 
William Erskine Campbell, James Allardyoe. Barclay. William Richard Montgomery ♦ To these 
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may be added the member* of the staff brought out by Mr. North in 179* : Wiliam Boyd, H A. 
Marshall. Gavin Hamilton, Joseph Jonville, Sylvester Gordon. Robert Barry, and George Lus.gnan, 
the last three being boysol 13'* and Anthony Bertolucci. "Assistant Private Secretary for 
French correspondence " *• 

These officers formed the nucleus ol a regular, ■•covenanted Civil Service, whose 
appointment wa* understood, irom the outset, to vest exclusively in the Home Government. But 
there still remained in the Maritime Provinces several officers, whose appointments were not so 
derived, but wbo had been narord to their offices by tbe Madia.* Admiub I ration or by Governor 
North. Mr. North also appears to have been of opinion that he retained the power of nuking 
local appointments to the Civil Service, and the exercise of this power, and the continuance of 
uncovenanted servants in their offices led to his being charged by the Home Government with 
" improper Inattention to the reserved Right of that Government “ in the appointment cf Civil 
Servants.” » r In explaining his action, he names the oflicers whose appointments had not been 
*• formally authorised : ” James Dunkin. Thomas Farrell. Lientenant-Colonel Burbot. Joseph 
Jonville. Johannes Tranchell. Frederic Baron Mylius. Lewis Gibson. Joseph Smite. Peter Marshall, 
Lieutenant Jewell. Lieutenant Arthur Johnston, Beauvoir Dobrce. John George Kirby, Peter 
Smellie, and gives the reasons for their appointment or continuance in office. Several of these 
oflicers were employed as •• Register-Holders. " apparently on the receipt ol orders from the 
Secretary of State that revenue appointments were to be confined to the ** exclusive Establish¬ 
ment.” •* 


The New Judicial Establishment 

As the multiplication of the judicial posts accounted for several members of the iucxeaied 
Service, the development of the judicial establishment may be bricilf traced.** 

We have already seen that the only courts in existence on Mr North's arrival were tbe 
Courts Martial, the Collectors' Kachcheris. and the Court of Equity *• As the vesting of judicial 
power in the hands of the Collectors prevented any reformed the administration of the revenue 
without a change in the system of judicature.*' and as Mr North found the latter in a 
state of almost complete inefficiency and both in need of amendment, the establishment of a new 
judicial system was the first of his many tasks on assuming the Government, and occupied much ol 
» a t least Ten Hours of every Day ' occupied in ** painful and uninteresting Drudgery. 

The first result of this labour was the Proclamation of 23rd September. 1799. constitut¬ 
ing the Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction to consist of the Governor as President and 
five Associate Judges.* 1 replacing the criminal jurisdiction of the three Dutch courts at Colombo, 
Gaik, and Jaffua called Hoff van Justilie, and having full criminal jurisdiction in the Maritime 
Provinces. For lesser criminal cases, offences against the Police, See.. Fiscals Courts were 
established in the following year, to consist of three members, the Fiscal (ce, the Advocate Fiscal) 
being President * • 

For civil cases, the Dutch Land mads were reconstituted to deal with civil cases outside 
the Towns of Colombo. Gailc and Jaffna.* ♦ and the Fiscal*' Courts were given civil jurisdiction fer 
matters in dispute up to twenty-five rix dollars in value, land cases excepted In the Towns, dvil 
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wcrT to be tried by the Civil Court which replaced the Court of Matrimonial and Petty 
Causes the Dutch. Two Courts or Appeal in civil cases were constituted, the Greater to con¬ 

sist of the Governor, the Commandcr-in-Chief and tbe Secretary to Government, the Lesser, to 
consist of the Governor and five others.* • 

But further important amendments were not long in following By the Charter of 18th 
April. 1801. the Supreme Court of Judicature, with the Chief Justice as principal Judge and one 
Puisne Justice was inangurated, replacing the Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction and the 
Civil Court of Colombo. The Charter also constitutes the High Court of Appeal to consist of the 
Governor, the Chief Justice, the Puisne Justice, and the Secretary to Government, replacing the 
Greater and Lesser Coarts of Appeal ui civil cases. 

Later Proclamations* * eilend the jurisdiction ol Ihe Fiscals Coarts both m criminal and 
civil cases, while, by August. 1801. we see signs of Mr. North's dissatisfaction with the working of 
the Landraads, which the reforms had left practically untouched. By the Proclamation of 20th 
August, the Landraads of Galle and Jalfoa are abolished, and their powers vested in the Crvil 
Courts of these stations, and by November. 1802." all the Landraads had been merged with the 
Civil Courts, or with each other, into the Provincial Courts of Colombo. Matara, Puttalain, Jaffna. 
Trincotnalec. By the Proclamation ol 25th June, t802. the name of the Fiscals’ Courts is changed to 
that ol the Courts of the Justices of the Peace to avoid the confusion which had arisen by the 
appointment ol Fiscals to execute the processes cl the new Supreme Court. One Justice of the 
Peace is to sit daily, and to be called tbe Sitting Magistrate, while Ihe others apparently sat as 
occasion required 

Thus, in Colombo, about 1804 we find the following subordinate courts mentioned by 
Curdincr : «* the Provincial Court, held in the environs, chiefly occupied in settling disputes con¬ 
cerning landed property : the Court of the Justices of the Peace, meeting in the Fort ; and the 
Court of the Silting Magistrate in the Pettah. 


The Fiscal 

The early confusion in the title ol Fiscal has been noticed incidentally . and. as it is • real 
one. officially recognised and containing in practice even after the official amendment, il may be 
cleared up here Uniter the Dutch, the Fiscal was a judge in civil cases, and public prosecutor in 
criminal cases, while he also inspected the police and was Justice of the Peace. T * The Fiscals' 
Courts apparently received their name from tbe judicial functions of the Fiscal, although their 
jurisdiction was mainly criminal, not civil : while the Fiscal's functions as public prosecutor fell to 
tbe Advocate Fiscal, the lineal predecessor of the present Attorney-General, and the term Fiscal 
was> by proclamation of 25th June 1802. assigned to the Fiscal, provided tor under section XIX of 
the Charter ol 18th April. 1801. to execute processes, detain prisoners, Ac., the duties of the 
present Fiscals But it may be Doted that the old judicial significance of the name survived till a 
hue date in popular parlance, the later District Judge beiug called the ** Maha Fiscal" and tbe 
Police Magistrate tbe •• Fiscal.”* • Under the Dutch there appears to have been Fiscals stationed 
various places in the Maritime Provinces, and probably this was so in British limes . but there 
* no record of the number or the names of the holders Under the British, there was only one 
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Advocate Fiscal, the first being, apparently, James Dunkin from I9th February, 1801 " Ttere 
also appears to have been, at least in the tirsl instance, only one Fiscal to the Supreme Court, the 
first being Frederic Baron Myltas Iron. 15lh May. 1802. who had previously been Fiscal in the 
original Dutch sense probably from, or even before, the British occupation. 

The Survey and Public Works Department 

Another somewhat obscure question of origins is that cl the beginnings of the Survey and 
Public Works Departments. The former is clearly constituted by the Proclamation of 2nd August 
1800. to consist of a Surveyor-General and fire Principal Surveyors at Negcmbo, Colombo 
Matara, Trinccruulee and Jaffna, each with an Assistant and Sub-Aiiislant. The first Surveyor- 
General was Joseph Jonville appointed by 30lh August. 1800.' * 1 probably from the date of the 
Proclamation : there is no record of the names of his assistants. 

The beginning of the Puhlk Works Department is not so clear, but Ihe first appointment 
in it appears to have been that of Lieutenant R. J. Cotgrave of Ihc Madras Engineers as Civil 
Architect and Engineer and Supcrinterdent of the Public Works, probably in September I8C0. to 
remedy "the State of Decay into which all Ihc public Buildings, the Wharfs and Ware-Houses, 
the Dykes and Canals have fallen."'• On 16th March, 1802, George Atkinson. Civil Engineer’ 
was "newly arrived,"'* and, although there is no record that Cotgrave was still Civil Engineer al 
that date, it Is possible that he handed over to Atkinson. 1 * By 10th July. 1EQ5. the office of 
Surveyor-General had been given to Atkinson in addition to his duties as Civil Engineer m view ol 
Janville's approaching departure." 

The only other rivil Departments. apparently in existence at this lime, were the Medical 
Department, the Master Attendants’ Department, and, in a very rudimentary torni. wliat later 
became the Education Department. 

The Medical Department 

The first was, in its early beginnings, apparently a purely military Dep artment 
Dr. Briggs being " Head Surgeon " on Mr. North's arrival, but being almost immediately 
superceded by Dr. Ewart, who had come out with Mr. North with the appointment of 
Physician-General to the king’s Forces in Ceylon. : • There is no uicnlicn in the records of Dr 
Ewart attending to civil work, nor is it dear whether Messiv Christie. Orr and Carnic '* to wlscui 1 
(Mr. North) confided the Medical Superintendence cl the Three Districts into which 1 at First 
divided the Settlements,'' - ■ and Mr. Yates, who was later appointed at CatJe. were subordinate to 
Dr. Ewart, or were civil medical officers independent cJ him. Probably the division of the Mari¬ 
time Provinces into three districts refers to Ihe establishment of small-pox hospitals at Colombo, 
Jaifna, and Trincomalce** tor the treatment of the civil population, and it is certain that Dr Yates 
appointment al Galle was made in view of Ike necessity of a fourth vmall-pox hospital at Galle 
Thus, it would appear that all the appointments were made in connection with the campaign against 
small-pox and formed the l * ginning of the Civil Medical Department, --»y, from April. 18C0. but it Is 
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likely that these officers also held military appointments either with the civil ones or Wore or after 
them Thus. Christie was made Inspector-General ol both Civil and Military Hospitals by 1 
February. 1801.“ and later became head ol the Medical Department, presumably controlling the 
regimental surgeons xs well as Hie civil physicians. 

The Masters Attendant 

The Department ol the Masters Attendant was already in existence on Mr. North s 
arrival, having been established under the Madras Admimstration. There were three Masters 
Attendant. James Dent at Colombo. William Carmichael Gibson at Guilt, and Thomas Marshall 
at Tnncomalec. all ol whom were continued in their offices by Mr. North. As they all held 
different agreements with Government, entered into " at different Times . . in the confusion .. o< a 
recent Conquest." the Govirncr expresses his early intention ol revising the arrangements and oi 
regulating what he considers to be the inadequate emoluments of thirty pagodas, or £20. a month 

each.' * 

By 18th February, 1801."' ‘some Degree ol Analogy and Regularity" had been 
introduced, and satisfactory results are anticipated from the new arrangements and from the 
“ Activity and Intelligence " oi the Masters Attendant, who were now George Laughton at Colombo* 
Granby Calc-raft Bagshaw at Trinccmalee, Gibson being still at GaJJe. By March. U02. James 
Gordon had joined the Department, and was Master Attendant. Colombo, »u the place ol Gibson, 
who, after apparently exchanging with Laughton from Galle, appears to have returned there to 
relieve Langhtcm for duty in connection with the intermediate examination of the pearl banks. It 
would aLso appear from the same Despatch" • that an additional Master Atteudantsbip had been 
created for Jaffna and Manaar. but its suppression is recommended id the following year.' * 


The Education Department 


The only representative of the Education Department cf the period was its head, the 
Kevd. James Cordiner. who was Superintendent of Schools and Examiner of the Candidates for the 
office of Schoolmaster from probably about the middle of 1799.** But, in spite of this small 
beginning, great interest was taken in education during the period under review, as may be shown 
at another time 
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THE CHARIOT, STATE-CAR AND OTHER 
VEHICLES IN ANCIENT CEYLON. 


By JOHN M SENAVBKATNE 


T HERE appear to have been at least lour kinds of vehicles cr conveyance*,— more or 
less different irom the others — known to. or used by. the ancient Sinhalese. 

t confine myself to the period of the Maluivansa or Great Dynasty, beginning with the 
coming of Vijaya in the 5th century B C and ending with the death of Mahasena in the •fth 
century A. D. 

1. THE LOAD WAGGON 


This was commonly called the twkata (Sinhalese <£\ C, get*-', sometimes rat ha, and rarely 

triiho. 

Thus the giant Ummadaphussadeva. the greatest Sinhalese marksman in traditional 
history. •• who lnt by (the light of the) lightning, and who bit a hair." used also to sheet his 
arrow through “ a waggon laden with sand “ (vdlukapannusokotum .) ' 

In the battle of Vijitanagara, the elephant Kandula sores *• a cart-wheel" (ratkacakkam) 
with which it batters its way into the town But Mata, another of King Dutthagamaui's giants, 
lays hold of " a waggon-framethe term for the latter being sakafopan/orant. 

A merchant Irom the aty of Anuradhapura taking *• many waggons “ (sakate bal iu)r 
in order to bring ginger and so forth from Malaya, had set out for Malaya. Not far frem the 
Ambauhakola-cave. he brought the '* waggons " ( »akatuni ) to a halt ... He took a lump ol the 
silver he found in the cave and went to bis •* freight-waggons " ( sokafdntikam ). Then be leaves 
the •• waggons * (sukotani) behind. 

To King Dufthagamani's enquiry : u How will thou make the thupa ?," one ol ihe 
assembled five hundred master-builders replies : Pcssiyanurtt Datum ladiihu pamsimam sakatam 
aham khepayissiimi tkaham. which Geiger translates as follows: •• Taking a hundred work¬ 
men I will use one wuizgun-load 0 / »and.“* 

And we have King Bhitikibhaya bidding that the mas* ol plaster of the great Thupa 
be carefully kucadcd together with oil and making a plaster-covering for it from “a hundred 
waggon loads of pearls" (sakaiasatena muttiinam). 

The use of vdho in the sense of a " load- waggon “ ocenrc. so far as 1 am aware, only ouce. 
Asoka's gifts to Devanampiyatissa. on the occasion of the laller's coronation, included •• silty 
times one hundred waggon loads of mountain rice " {tdlinam sutthivuhunatuni). 
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2 THE PALANQUIN OR UTTER. 

Tlii* was the sivikd fSinh. tivikdya. aivigeyo), to which very little reference is made in 
the Jfahdvonaa. Asoka’s gifts, referred to above, included also » costly ••litter" (strikam): • 
a sick samanera is brought to the Tissirama " in a Utter (sivikuyo, M. XXII, 28) ; and DuyliB- 
^■.ni just before his death goes to the great Thupa “ lying on a palanquin (aivikdya 
nipojjitvd).' 

3 RIDING-WAGGON OR CARRIAGE 

This was yana, sometimes ratha. It is probably the vehicle indicated in the 

following references from the Mahdvansa :— 

Princess Pali, *• the woman at whose touch leaves tarn to gold," • • brings food lor her 
father and for the reapers, mounted on her " splendid waggon ” iydnam sabhuitam).' * 

Vihiradesi, after her visit to the sick sumamra. mounts her “car" Iydnam) and gees 
her way. 18 

And it is in "a covered car " (channayanena) that the same Queen brings the body ol 
her dead husband to TissamahAraina 1 * 

4 CHARIOT OR WAR-CAR 

This was the rathu. sometimes referred to as vdhana . and rarely ydna. 

The King was the " Lord of Chariots"'* (ralhexabho). See JWahavunsa, XV, II, 189 , 
XVU1, 62 ; XIX, 1 ; XXIX. 12 : XXXV. «. 

The King of Madhuri's presents to Vijaya included elephants, horses ard " waggons “ 
(haithuasaraiham. M. VII, 56.) 

On tlie morrow cl Mahinda's arrival at Mihintale Devanampiyatissa sends him a 
“ waggon " or rather chariot.** 

The same king comes upon hi* “ car " i rat hat! ha) to his arama, followed by a mighty 
train " which included 1 chariots, troop* and beasts for riders " ( sayoggatalervdha nol, * • 

He mounts his '• car" (rut hum) 1 1 to go to the Cetiya mountain in the wake cl the then 

Ma Hindu. 

On the occasion oi the arrival of the Relics, the city is thronged with then*, troops and 
” vehicles " ( satherabalavdhano .) ' • 

The great Bodhi tree is placed on “ a beautiful car " (rathe tubhe) to be brought to the 
Capital.' * and it is similarly couveyed to the spot where the Eastern Monastery allerwards 
stood-* • 

Elara* son. going •* in a car " (rathena) to the Tissa tank, runs over a young call lying 
on the road with the mother cow.** 

E-lira himseli is seated upon "a car” (ratha) when the point of the yoke on the latter 
causes some damage to the “ thupa oi the Conqueror" at the Cetiya mountain, *» L e breaks oif 
fifteen stones from iL 
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Prince Tissa. in order to guard the open country against the Tamils, is equipped with 
troops and “chariots” (vdhanam) preparatory to being stationed in Dighavapiin the modern 
Eastern Province.) ** 

Dulthagaraam begins his victorious campaign against the Tamils by inarching forth “with 
chariots, troops and beasts for riders” (sayoggabalavahono).*' 

Elara is similarly equipped.** 

In actual battle, warriors are seen mounted on elephants, horses and chariots { ratha ).*• 

On the occasion of the enshrining of the Relics, Dntthagiunani is surrounded by his 
dancing-women, warriors, troops, elephants, horses and chariots (hatthivdjiruthehi).• * 

In DnUhagamani's dying moments he sees in the air " six cars " ( cha rathe) with six 
gods led by devatas from heaven. * * There was. presumably, a seventh, since, immediately upon 
his death a few moments alter. ” he was seen, reborn and slanding in celestial form in the car 
that had come from Tusita-heavcn " (Tusitd agate rathe).** 

Vattagamain. after being vanquished in battle by the Tamils, mounts his “car '* ( rathom) 
and flees.** 

llana gn. after his victory over the Lambakannas. commands that they be yoked two and 
two behind one another " to hi* car (rathe).' * 

NOTES AND INFERENCES 

The above, together with a few further casual references noted below, are all that the 
Mahdvansa has to tell us on the subject of chariots or war-cars and vehicular traffic in ancient 
Ceylon. They are. however, much too meagre to enable it to be stated with anything like preci¬ 
sion how the respective vehicles differed from each other, what their relative sire, how drawn 
usually, what their ordinary “ load " or seating capacity, how extensive their use. etc., etc. No 
single vehicle is anywhere described in any detail, not even in general terms. 

Nevertheless, few and uninforming as they are, the references afford, by implication and 
otherwise, not insufficient ground to permit of our forming some genera) idea of what the vehicles 
were like. In the case of the chariot or war-car at least the details we have of it as it existed in 
India** about the period covered by this paper, place ns on surer ground. Firstly, then. 

Tie Palanquin or Litter fsivikd) 

This probably differed little, if at all, from the modem ddluvu or kunama, borne by four, 
sometimes eight, men. There is no indication whatsoever of a Kunam Madawa. as the Royal 
Palanquin Department was styled in later times. The ancient Royal Palanquin had, il may be 
assumed, quite apart from its general splendour, some such distinguishing marks or mark as the 
“ benl pole " peculiar to Sri Vikrama Raja Sinha's kanama, the roof of which, by the way, was 
of silver . J9 It was probably also embellished with gold and precious stones 

The Load-Waggan fsakataj 

Tlus was probably a form or type, if not replica, of the modem Sd tte<£sf*ea or 
bullock-carl (single or double or both). It served aforetime some at least of the purposes which 
the bullock-cart serves today. 
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It was large and heavy Otherwise, its “ Iramc" would scarcely lave been - bcfiUui£ 
weapon in the hands ol the giant Nandh.mitta. whose an.* alone is sulhoent to break down a waU 
•• 18 cuhits high and 8 usahbas long."-the same NandhimitU w hose pride would net allow lum to 
enter Vijitunagar* by the way opened by the elephant Kandnla which had " se*zed a caH-whee 

as its battering weapon. 

It is ’'laden with sand " ; we read again ol • waggon loads ol nee.' • - waggon loads ol 
pearl*,''** " waggon loads of clothes.' l « And an Anuradhapura merchant takes several e. them, 
•- many waggons in fact, in order to bring - ginger and so lorth ' Irom Malaya.*’ 

That these load-waggons were drawn by bulls. is nowhere specifically sUted in the 
Mahdvan**; but there can be little doubt on the point Even if we had no such indication cl 
their use as is to be found in llaniga » mother s appeal for the lives of the condemned Lamfcakanna* 
yoked to his car—” These are but oxen yoked to thy chariot. O Lord of chariots ; therefore le 
their horns and hoots be struck off ** (gona etc rathe yutta tava hrmti ruthembha . Mt igom 
khnram o a etesam efmddpayo tato).** -there is the significant tact that, when the Annr.tdhapma 
merchant, already referred to. makes the discovery ol silver in the Arot»Uhakola-cave. he leaves 
his carts behind in order to go * in haste ' to Anuridhapura to announce bis discovery to the king. 
Presumably he lell that His legs would carry him faster than his bulls (?) would. These had 
apparently broken down already ; for. at a distance of no more than eight yojana* Irom the 
star ting-place, he had found it necessary to bring his carts to a halt ’ since he had need of wood 
lor whips ! " Wood would scarcely be used on the backs ot horse*, but there is nothing surpris- 
mg in its employment to goad on bulls, since it is the universal practice today. Tl*e modern 
Sinhalese carter is. in this respect, laithlnlly portrayed in the Anuradhapura merchant-carter of 


just 2.000 years ago. 

[Note the enumeration ol Oftf} eanSl 8§Sf <” carts, oxen and buffaloes") lu the Stab- 
Inscription of Kassapa V (Ep. Ztyt, Vol. I. p. 44, I. 17) and in the Moragoda Pillar-Inscription ol 
Kassapa IV (/&, p. 207) ;©j<* carts and oxen "1 in the Buddhannehala Pillar-Inscription of 

Kassapa V (/ft. p. 197. 1, 13C) . ©<<$ f && ffi® eossf ( "carts, buffaloes, village-oxen ") in the 
Iripinniyiva Pillar-Inscnption (lb, p. 167, U. 8-10C) and in Uie Ramhava Pillar-Inscription (ib. p. 
173. 11. 7-9B). In the Cribat-Vehera Pillar-Inscription (Ib. pp. 158-159), a $®(" cart-road ") 
is described as the western boundary of the garden called Upper Megiri-vatta granted to the dispen¬ 
sary at Thupirama], 

The Hiding*Wftggon or Carriage (yana) 


Like '* Vessavana's chariot which served as a car for the women ’* ( ndrivdhunoyanam 
P ci iirvonflirn) the chariot or war-car I see remarks below), with modifications or embellishments* 
probably served as a riding-waggon or carriage for the noble ladies of ancient Ceylon. 

The references in the Mahuvarua indicate its use generally by Royal women—once by a 
Princess and twice by a Queen— bnt it was not improbably used also hy the nobility and rich 
gentry. [The Dhatuvansa gives us a description of King Mali* Naga of Tissa presenting Maha- 
kila the sou of a wealthy man. with •* a car suitable for four persons " (satara dcrwJtu yedu 
rathayaki,*' which was in all likelitiood a riding- waggou|. 
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Some idea, however vagne. ol the farm, fittings, luxuriance and rich decorative scheme 
of Princess Suvannapali's " splendid waggon " may be formed from the following description <tf 
the •• gem-pavilion ” (set tip in the middle of the Lohapasada) which was modelled on 
*• Vessa vana's chariot which served as a car for the women " :— 

•• U was adorned with pillars' 1 consisting o! precious stones, on which were figures 
of lions, tigers, and so forth, and shapes of devatis ; a bordering of pearl network ran ronnd the 
edge of the pavilion and thereon was a coral vts dikii. • ‘ 

“Within the pavilion, gaily adorned with the seven gems, stood a shining beautiful 
throne of ivory with a seat of mountain-crystal and in the ivory back |was fashioned) a sun in 
gold, a moon in silver, and stars in pearls, and lotus-blossoms made of various gems were fitly 
placed here and there and Jataka-tales in the same place within a festoon of gold. 

*' On the exceedingly beautiful throne covered with costly cushions was placed a bcaub- 
tul fan of ivory, gleaming I magnificently). and a white parasol with a coral toot, resting cm 
mountain-crystal and having a silver staff, shone forth over the throne. On it. depicted in the 
seven gems, were Hie eight auspicious figures*’ and rows of figures of beasts with jewels and 
pearls in between . rows of little silver bells were hung npon the edge of the parasol. Palace, 
parasol throne and pavilion were beyond price.”** **• 

The riding-waggon or carriage was, presumably, a roomy conveyance, i.e. provided 
ample accommodation within tt is not quite certain whether it was Princess Plli’s own waggon 
or her retinue that brought food for her father and for the reapers of a field measuring a hundred 
learisas * * (400 acres), but Queen Viharadevi's ydna was large enough lor the purpose oI convey* 
ing, from Mahagama to Tissamaharama, her husband’s dead body which was m all likelihood 
encoffined. 

The ydna in the latter case is expressly described as “a covered car,' the implication 
betug that there were uncovered cars. i.e. waggons without roofs or tents. 

In all probability the riding-waggons were drawn by horses, of which there were a great 
many in country,** but they may have been drawn by bulls as well like the spnng-cart or 
*• buggy " of our own day persons such as the nobility who could afford to invest in horses, using 
them. 

Chariot or War-Car ( rathai 

Lord of Chariots : The King was the “ Lord of Chariots “ or charioteers This meant 
no more than that he was the supreme head of that group, as he was the head of the 
other three groups—cavalry, infantry, clrphtanis—which together constituted ** the four-fold 
array " {caturangint send. M XXVIII, 29). a qualitative, not a quantitative distribution. It was a 
complimentary title expressive of the king’s might and power. 

The earliest chariot was a car of two, or it may be three, wheel*, and with one, two (or 
three) or four horses 

The car which Oevanampiyatissa sent to Mihintale to bring Mahmda into the city may 
liave bad one or two horses. It may have been a “ I wo- wheeler.” a* certainly was the car in 
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which Klara s son killed a young calf by driving the wheel " over its neck. Ebra himself drove 
in a two-wheelrd car, for. when he accidentally damaged the thupa at Mihintale. we find him 
flinging himself down upon the road vrilh the words . " Sever my head also ifrom the trunk) with 
the wheel." 

The sealing capacity of the chariot was proportioned to its site, which probably varied. 
Pandukabhaya takes Suvannapali with him in his car (M X. 40). Devanampiyatissa has •* two 
qneens with him possibly also the charioteer, when be follows hard after Matunda to the Cetiya 
mountain (XVI, 5). But Vatfagiimoni. in hut flight, fakes not only his two Queens— AuuLadcvi 
(who was with child, and Somadevi— but also the two young Princes, Mahauila and Mahanaga. 
making five in all. Apparently, however, five was one too many—the car was presumably a 
1 tour-seatcr ** •*— to permit of the rapid flight necessary for successful escape from the Tamils. 
Therefore, " to lighten the car." Somadevi is let down “ with her owd consent the chronicler is 
careful to add. in order to palliate the conduct of an ungallant king. 

There is no means of determining, even approximately, the dimensions oi the chariot,* • 
but that it was somewhat cumbrous and nevertheless attained a fair measure of speed, there is 
some ground for inferring. The wheel of Elara s soil s car does not injure the young calf * * bnt 
kills it at once and such is the force with which the point oi tlie yoke on ELara's waggon cornea 
in contact with the thripa that so many as fifteen stones loom if are “ broken elf.”** 

Despite its weight, the chariot must have been small in sire and swung low, so low that 
it was easy to leap in or out Note the security with which Elara “ leaped Irom his car" in the 
passage referred to above 

Part 4 of (he Chariot: The references we have arc few and nniUuminaling. Three 
bamboo stems arc said to be in girth even as a waggon (or chariot) pole ( rathapatoda ).'• ’ We 
read again of " poles of llie cars * r (these are heavenly cues) and of “ the point of the yoke on 
the waggon " (rathiuuta yagakotiydy 

The references to cliariot-wheels art equally uninforming. Klutikabbayas scheme of 
decorations far the great Tlidpa included "lotns flowers of gold, large as waggon- wheels " 
(sovannaydni padamant cakkomattanf).' * Similar flowers, of equal size, were made for the 
Dighavapi cetiya by Saddhatissa. brother of Duphagamani.*" And we read that the pile of the 
Lombaknnnas' heads, struck off by order of Jlanaga. was as high as *' the nave of the (king's) 
waggon-wheel" (mthandbhisamam >, —* statement obviously intended,—but. in the absence 
of more precise information, scarcely sufficient,— to convey an indication of size. 

The tacts enumerated above and the legitimate inferences which we arc entitled to make 
from them can leave us in little doubt as to what tlie Sinhalese chariot was exactly like It could 
not have differed largely, it to any extent, from the ordinary war-car so frequently spoken of in 
the Rdmayana and Mahdbhdruia and of which we have fairly fnll descriptions. 

Note the description c i a war-car in the sixth book of the Rdmdyanu ; — 
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1 He mounted with joy the divine war -car. Jus bow strong, that car furnished with all 
kinds of weapons, sounding with a hundred bells, harnessed with thought-swift deeds, and well 
guided by the charioteer . which had the sound of Ihnuder. and the glory of the shining uioon 
or sun ; which had a lofty flag-staff ; which was irresistible, furnished with a protection 
(euvarutham). well-adorned, covered with a net of gold, on fire as it were with glory.” 

And the following from the Mahtibhurata is " the shortest yet fullest picture of the war- 
car in its greatest if not most ponderous glory 


•* Harness up (eajjikuru rut ham), the saint creed : prepare quickly tby chariot called tile 
war-car, with weapons and hanners, with a spear and a gold-staff ( yasti ), noisy with the sound of 
bells, furnished with ornamental doors (yuklas toranakalpantiihj. gilded, supplied with hundreds 
of arrows: this was done, and the king placed his wife at the left of the pole |»am* dhurl), 
himself at the right, and laid within the car the goad, sharp-pointed, made of three sticks. 


A simpler description tells ns that the war-car ready for battle was 

” Large and fine, and adorned with bells, with a golden net. and light to run with the 
noise ol thunder; well-adorned, furnished with tiger-skins which made protection (guard, 
varuthin). and drawn by good fair-necked steeds ”** 

Of the larger chariots drawn by four horses we read r 

*' All the cars were drawn by four horses ( caturyuj ). and equipped with arrows and 
spears, and a hundred bows apiece ; for each car were two pole-horses directed by one driver 
idhuryayar hayayar tkah . . ralhi), and two outside horses fastened to the axle-end fparjni). 

and driven by one driver apiece (purifniedruthi.'.’' *• 

These battle-cars were " like guarded cities," and the horses had gilded trappings l/ienio- 
bhiinda). Each car was a cc o mp anied by ten or by fifty elephants. 1 “ 


The earliest Sinhalese chariot was then in all likelihood like the Vedic war-ear and may 
be •• reconstructed ' as follows : • 1 


It tvas of very tough wood, placed on a box, ko$a, fixed on a wooden axle. aksa. fastened 
by thongs of cowhide or other strong material. The seal, bandhnra. was single (there may have 
been more than one seal). The " warriors mounted on chariots " in Dutthagamani s battle with 
Bhallnka (M. XXV, 81 / must have stood on the floor of their cars, gurta, to Ibe left prohahly ot 
their drivers A rim. called the artka, protected the cars, and the wheel-spokes were of wood 

The wheel consisted, besides the wooden circle, of the tire (rathanerni), the spokes, ora , 
and the hub, ntibhi. The tire must have been of iron. Note that ou the occ a sion of the enshrining 
of the Relics, the earth seemed as it were rent asunder by, inter aliu , “ the thundering noise 
of ... . chariots" (rathasaddehi)* 1 A banner-pole probably stood erect in the car A horse 
stood oo earh of the pole »mt Hw two were yoked, guided by a bit. aiprti. and reins, while 
urged by a goad or whip 

The *• pole of the car ” —its girth in one case is left to be surmised from the unspecified 
size of “three bamboo bterns ’•* —was fastened to the ‘‘box of the car “ (k tiff ha ), and to the 
double yoke (yugo) that crossed it. and ( dhur ) rested in turn on the necks ot the steeds. The 
fastenings of the yoke (like the general c akrabundha, rothabandhu) were probably of leather, as 
also the reins. The ordinary mount must have been from the side or back. 
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The Charioteer ( adraihi) 

The ordinary car. with one or two horses, had only one charioteer. There was only one 
in the car which Dcvinampiyatissasent to Miiunlale to bring Mahinda in. Often, however. Prince 
or King was his own charioteer. We find that PandukAbhaya "drove hi* own waggon" 
(M. X, 33), 4 " and it is Elara's son himself who drives the wheel over the young ailfs neck and 
ultimately pays the penalty for it with his own The injury to the thnpa must have been caused 
by Elara himscli when driving his own chariot. He would scarcely have filing himself down 
and asked (hat hi* head he severed if his charioteer was responsible for the damage- And 
Outlhagamam, immediately upon his death, “ standing in celestial form in the car that had come 
from Tnsita-heavcn is said to have himself driven three times around the great Thupa 
iM. XXXI1. 75-77). Vattagdmanj, in his flight, is indicated to have been his own charioteer. 

Tlie functions of the charioteer in war must form the subject of another paper. An im¬ 
portant casual occupation ot the trusted charioteer was the office ol herald when he carried 
written messages or repeated verbal ones. This office Dcvanampiyatissas charioteer discharges 
on the occasion referred to above 

The Stait Car 

We have only one direct reference to this in the Mahtivunsa (XXXI, 38, 39) :—Du(fha- 
gamani 'mounted his cur oj stale ^taratham ) that was drawn by four pure while Sindho- 
horses. 


The state-ear was to the chariot what Suvannapali» ytina sobhuna was to the ordinary 
waggon — the difterence being one ot splendour and magnificence, not so much in the matter of the 
greater number of horses as in the ornamentation employed to deck the car itsell. 

If the gorgeous beauty of the Lohapusada gem-pavilion, modelled on “ Vcssavana's 
chariot which served as a car for the women," cannot give some idea of the splendour of the king's 
state-car. the following at least may : 


The Muhdbhuruio speaks of a state-car adorned with sapphires [niauiru), crystal, and 
gold-plated wheels (hcmuuiboddha^akntfth "all sorts of gems" being fastened lo it, so that "it 
shines tike the newly-risen sun.’’* 4 Yudhishthira has " a war-car like Indra's. with golden liar 
ness, and bright with ha taka (gold).’*® 

The relative positions of the " four pure white Sindhu-horses ” in DnUhagimuni's stale- 
car may have been as follows : one bearing the right-hand dhur ; one the left, the M near " horse 
one attached lo the end of the fore-axle on the left : the other, parallel to this, to the axle-end on 
the right Another possible arrangement »$ by interpretation as a double span, the foremost 
drawing on the yoke and pole, the hinder pair on the axle. 

The beautiful cur on which the Bodin' tree was brought to the Capital and later con¬ 
veyed to the spot where the Eastern Monastery afterwards stood, may not improbably have b<r»i 
Devanampiyati&sa » state-car. It was certainly Ihc Utter* state-car which was sent to bring 
Mahinda from Miluntalc, for the Pujuvuliyu expressly describes it as such. 


**- Tbl* '• **« «alT Mr drtmt’K wbrU uadcutattily . < butfti «* fru 
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GARCIA DA ORTA S 


MONGOOSE PLANTS. 


By T. PETCH 

T HE publication of an English translation oJ Garcia da Orta's Colloquies on the Simples 
and Drugs of India . by Sir Clements Markham, has apparently aroused some interest 
locally in the Mongoose plants, or snake-bile antidotes, described by that author, and 
has given occasion for some speculations concerning their identity. For the most part, however, 
the question was decided nearly two hundred and fitly years ago, as a reference to the standard 
works on Ceylon botany would have shown. But it is improbable that the readers of Markham's 
edition would infer that such was the case, for his footnotes are decidedly inadequate, and 
frequently botanicalfy incorrect 

Garcia da Orta was a Portuguese physician who lived at Goa from 1534 until his death 
about the year 1570. He made extensive enquiries into the origin and uses of the drugs employ¬ 
ed in native medicine, and published an account of his investigations under the title of ColtA/iito* 
dos simples e drogas he consas medictnats da India, in 1563. The book is of interest to Ceylon 
readers cliictly for the fact that it contains the original account ol the methods adopted by the 
mongoose in its lights with the cobra, and of three Ceylon snake roofs, or soakc-bitr 
antidotes, one of which is said to afford the mongoose protection against the venom ol the snake 

It has generally been considered doubtful whether Orta ever visited Ceylon. Markham, 
in bis introduction, states that he accompanied Martin Alfonso de Sousa in a campaign from 
Cochin against the Zamonn. and in Ceylon. Again, in a somewhat contradictory footnote on 
p 136. he states positively. “ Orta visited Ceylon at least twice." and immediately qualifies it by 
adding : “ He was with Martin Alfonso de Sousa at the taking of Repelin. and when that Captain 
landed at Colombo soon aiterwards, Orta probably accompanied him. This was early in 1537. 
On the 15th of February 1538, the battle of Bead a La was fought, and Orta seems to have been 
present Beadala was in the Golf of Manaar." 

Orta's book gives very little evidence that be was personally acquainted with Ceylon. 
His references to Ccylou are usually purely general, and merely couvey information which he 
might have learnt from hearsay. His talc of the cobra fight was told him by a Franciscan friar, 
and it took place, not in Ceylon, but on the mainland, at Ncgapotam. He gives a short account 
ol Ceylon, but does not say he has been there. In treating ol the coconut, he states that notches 
are cut in the stem in order to climb the tree, «ml does not refer to the Ceylon method, which to 
a European is one of the most astoaishiug things connected with the coconut. 

There is. however, one passage which shows that, if not actually on Ceylon soil, he was 
close to the Ceylon Coast. It occurs in the Colloquy on the Bc/oar stone, on page 363 of Mark¬ 
ham s edition : * I afterwards found them when serving in the fleet oft the Ilha das Vacas (near 

Cape Comorin) when many lie-goats were killed for the fleet. For the most part they contained 
this stone in their paunches, and the people who sought for them found a great many. After¬ 
wards those who occupied the island had the eastern of killing a great many." Markham notes 
that this was in 1543. Ilha das Vacas was Delft, but it does not appear that Orta landed there. 
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Another passage is more douhtful Orta's book is written in tlw form ol a dialogue 
between one Ruono. an imaginary personage, and himself. but in Colloquy Fifty-eight, he intro¬ 
duces another person. Dimas Bosque, and lie makes the fatter relate how he employed Bad frnit 
as a medicine. “ When the Viceroy Dorn Constantino was in JaiLnapaiam. owing to the continual 
Labour of fighting and the heavy rains to which the soldiers were always exposed, a great many 
sickened with dysentery ; and their cure always fell into my hands, as there was no other doctor 
in the fleet." Now, Dimas Bosque was a real person and a correspondent of Orta's. Are we to 

take this account as a statement by Dimas Bosque, or docs Oita make use of the name of Dimas 
Bosque to relate his own experience ?. From flic reference to Dimas Bosque in the description 
of the third fein»l of snake plant, it would appear that it was the latter who was tlie only doctor 
in the fleet at the time stated. 

Omitting the friar's tale, now regarded as lairy tale, of the mongoose-cobra Tight, the 
following is Orta’s account ol the Pao de Cobra or Snake wood, according to Markham s transla¬ 
tion. 

“ Of this stick there are three kinds in Ceylon. The most esteemed kind of which l 
spoke, is tailed in Ceylon ttbc land of the Chmgalas) Kanuetul, a bush rising to two or three 
palincs. i It gives out few branches, only four or five, aud these very slender. The root is the 
most profitable part, and that also is very slender, liner than the finest ol our vine roots, and some 
root of this stick » always above ground. II it is broken or bitten off »t any part, presently other 
roots spriog out where the place is that was broken. The fruit of this stick is like the elder, only 
vermilion and harder. It grows m round dusters like honeysuckle, the vermilion grains being 
smaller and more open as 1 said. The flower is a very deep vermilion and apart from the leaf, 
which is like that of a peach tree, the green colour being deeper. The colour ol the root is 
between white and grey, and is very smooth to the touch, and very bitter. This stick is found 
in many ports, both in Goa and on the mainland. It is drunk in water, being first well mashed 
We also give it in wine or in some cordial water.. It is also ground like sandal. It is called 
Boqucti avale in Cingalese, so tlie ambassador told me. 

In Ceylon there is another stick or root used as an antidote. The tree is like a pome¬ 
granate and not larger, and the leaves yellow and very beautiful. The whole stem Is thorny 
The bark is white and thick, cracked, very smooth, and hitter, bat not so much so as the first 
The stick and the root and the bark are what is given, all mixed, bnt they say tile root is the best 
This tree grows like a pomegranate, and is with the other trees of the forest that are neighbours 
to it. but leans to them in the same way as a gourd, and so the highest branches embrace the 
rest.* I ordered cups to be made from this tree lor the sick, when they had been touched with 
poison, and 1 believe that it did them good These cups also verve to make a posset of treacle 
as some of our doctors prescribe to prevent a poison from doing harm. They say that some of 
this slick is in the island of Goa. but f have not tried experiments with it. 

41 When the Viceroy Constantino was at Jaffna patam. which Is an island oil Ceylon, they 
presented a tagot of sticks with ther roots, as a thing much esteemed for an antidote The root 
has a pleasant smell , it is slender, hard, and black. Tliey say that there are many ol these 
sticks cm the mainland of Goa. The leaf is like that of a mastic tree, as line and long, with white 
unit grey spots, not green. The branches arc slender, and extend far over the ground mere than 
four or five covados. Tlie leaves are very few, and the branches iew and slender, unable to 
bear much weight. The licentiate Dimas Bosque told me about this in his last letter. He is a 
person of learning, very truthful, and of very good judgment as regards the cures he has effected*" 
Orta's botanical facts have long been known through the summary published by 
Clusius. Tlie edition usually quoted is that in the Ejtofiaorum Lthrt Decent, published in 1605. 
where it constitutes the seventh book This is said by Clusius to be the filth of his editions of 
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Garcia's work. " castigalior et mullis Iocis auclior." As Markham states that these versions are 
very incomplete, we quote Cl us i us translation verbatim, omitting, as lx I ore the account of the 
light. It is headed *' Do ligna Colubrina. 

" Tria sunt hujus ligni genera in insula Zeilan 

“ Primum ct taudati .simian Illud est a quo snbsidiam quzrit viverra. vocaturque incohs 
Ramctul. Lnsitanis Pao da cobra, id est. Lignum Colnbrinum, quod serpen turn merribus fit sain tare 
Duo rum ant trium pnlxnorum magnitudine assnrgit, pauci* virgulis, quatoor ant qninque dumtaxat 
ten uibns . radii qua* maxime in usual venil. veluti tenuiorum uostramm viiium radices, mullis 
capitibus aul nod is se propagans, ita ut semper radix aliqna extra solum seexerat. et rad ice una 
exempts, ali* in ejus locum succedant Radix luce ex candidocinereo est. solida admodum, amaro 
gusto : folia Persic* mail, nutgis tanim virentia ; flos longe a foliis racemattm cohxrct, pukherrimo 
colore rubens. Frnctussambuci, sed rubcus et durus. racemattm cohxrcns. veluti in Perielynietio. 
Teriiur primum haec radix, et ex vino aut aqua cordiali propinatur a serpentc percussis ; teritur 
ctiam ad cotem Santali modo, et vnlncribus mspergitur. iianc multis aliis regionibua et in Go* 
continent! nasd trad uni 

•* Secundum genus veluti primum ad versus venena commcndatur. eodemque modo quo 
snperius usurpatur. Arbor est (com sola provenit nullis vicinis arboribus). Malo punic* stmilis, 
spirus brevibus et finuis hoirida, cortice candtdo, denso, rimoso. et aelido, et amaro, non tamen 
veluti pnoris cortex ; folks est luteis, aspect u pukherrimis Hauc auteni, si juxU aliain quampiam 
arborem proveuiat, per stimmos ejus ramos serpere, atquc Curctirbit* modo ampketi feruut. 
Solent ipsum lignum cum radice ct cortice permixtum exhibere. Prattertur tamen radix. Hoc 
ctiam in insula Goa uasci fernnt ; sed nnmqnara id videre mihi contigit. 

•• Cum Prorex iu Jnffnapatam Zeilan contermina esset, dooo dati sunt ill* aliquot fasciculi 
ligni cum suis radicibus. qu* tenues craut. dune, nigrte, el odcratz. Earn radice m mirtftce 
prxdicabant. et adversus venena pollere aiebant. Similcm in continent! Go* nasci lerunt Ramos 
ha bet paucos. tenues, quatuor aut qninque eubitorum longitudine, qui, nisi ailigati, Mist entire se 
neqneant. sed per solum sese diflundant; folia rara. Lentiscinontm eiflgie. ohlonga. non viridia. sed 
maculosa sivc nigrtcanUbus ex candido marulis respersa ’ 

To the above. Cl u sms added the tallowing footnote with an illustration of the second kind 
of Lignum Colubrinum 

•• Prim 1 genens fragmentom. inum digitomm transversorum longitudine. anno salutis 
MDLXIV ostendit mihi Salamanticz omatissimus vir Augustinus Vaset us, done dim e Lusitania, 
missum D Joanni Vasxo viro doctissimo. ejus parent!, cum vasculo c Cocco dc Maldiva coniecto, 
Lapidc Bexar insigni. et vasculis iestudincis . qu* omnia mirifice adversari venenis crcduntur 

• Second! autem generis (nisi tailor) tmgmentuni quinque nnciarum lougitudnus. quodque, 
ut conjiccre lice hat, duarum nnciarum crassitudinem xrquant, mihi non triedo ostcndchat Leodini 
anno MDXXC1 C. V. D. Hector Nunez, Mcdictis Lu si Un us, sed etiaui dimidia ejus parte libcralitcr 
douabat. Ejus porro matcrics firma crat Candida, venis quibusdam distiucta. non dissimilta 
iraxim ligoo : cortex autem, qui earn mtegeKu candicaus. et quasi cine re us Utraquc vero 
degostata. amaro saporc pnedita csscdeprehendcbantnr. Ejus, quale aedpiebam. fragmenli iconcm 
lectora oculis subjccimus." 

It will be seen that, as tar as the botanical facts are concerned, there is little difterence 

between the two versions. Clusius makes the mistake of writing Ramctul for Rannclal, and he 
omits the reference to Bouquett itvalt. probably considering that what the ambassador said was 
not definite evidence. But his description of the second species is certainly more intelligible than 
that of Markham. * 
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Ln 1578, Chmtovai Acosta pu b li sh ed bis Train dc la* droga* y mcdictnu* tic Ian Indiat 
•j ncntalc* another account ol the drugs and medicinal plants el India. He included much o i 
Orta’s work, but gave considerable additions ol his own Markham states that it n copied whole¬ 
sale from Orta, though " Acosta occasionally makes independent remarks." But. on turning to 
Acosta's account of Lignum Colubnnum. we find that the descriptions given by him are so totally 
diifercnt from Orta s. that, as noted by Clusius. it is scarcely possible that he is dealing with the 
same plants. As Acosta states that his snake woods were those used in Malabar we need not 
confuse the issue by quoting his descriptions 

The first available local information is contained m Grimm » Lub»ratorium Ctytanicam. 
published in 1679 (vide Ceylon Antiquary, HI. pp. 80-100;. In that book two of Orta's snake 
plants are referred to. as follows: 

“ Ekaweriya. Radix Scrpentum. 

'• Vocatur a Cingalcnsibus Rametul. puldicrrima Plant* est, m altum ezsnrgil cum ramis 
ienuihus, el cum Fofiis longis et acummatis cum parvis raris Frnctibus qui sicut racemi sinxui sunt 
conjunct!. Radix decurrit in modo scrpentum cum nod is sub Terra, valde Itgnosu, alba fuses 
cum cortice colons cinerei, el saporis amari. Hxec est prima species quani Garcia* ab Orta inter 
ligna Scrpentum describit. Vires ejus non rainores sunt quam ex qux magna Scrpentum arbor 
possidet. Incohe pltinnium cam extolliint contra omnia Veneris ct venenoeos m or bos Contemn' 
cam supra parvo lapide et exbibent earn usque ad Semidrach, et amplius." 

‘ Arbor Serpentaria. Slangcn Boom, vel Siangcn Houl 
Sea Lienura Colubrinum et Naces Vomicae 

“ Hav Arbor vocatur a Cmgalis Godhakadurn, magna est atq uC ruin os sues simul valde 
inter se commixtos, non secus ac serpetiles cmittit , ipsius folia potius rotunda: quam longz 
figurae cernuntur. Fructus quos progignit sunt not* ill* Nuce* Vomica offictnurutn quar 
numero quodam in rolundissimo cortice i onclusz repentiultrr ab isto iructu rabio&i iiunt 

et morinntnr Homimhus antem msemnut ad versus venena ; prout a variis Scriptoribus mentio 
lacta foil. Lignum mediocriter durum esl pa ruin per antbracinum cum venis albis transcurrenti- 
bua. Optimum est Alexipharmacuni ad versus cranes venenosos atque Malignos affcctus. ad versus 
Moikuns Vcneuosarum Bestiarum aut Serpentinnm, ad versus Febres communes. Sanguinis 
impuritatem. Scabicm et similes alias zgritudines." 

Grimm was a doctor who had seen service in Ceylun in the employ of the Dutch East 
India Company, and his descriptions are from local knowledge of the plants He was evidently 
acquainted with Orta's description, probably from Clusius' version, as he gives the alternative 
name Rametul instead of Rannelal. His account definitely fixes the first plant, bat be probably 
confuses two allied species in the second 

Another doctor who was in Ceylon at the same lime as Grimm was Paul Hermann, the 
chief medical officer in Ceylon of the same Company, and a celebrated botanist, tn his Musa am 
Zeylanicam, published in 1717, the following notes occur: 

RatncthaL Radix rccens dulcescit. serin est et corrode ns. unde vesicnbs exatondis 
trequens est Cuigbali earn contusam imponunt vulneribus a Colubrb aliusque venrnatis milictis 
(p. 51). 

Acon-er/vo. Clematis mdica. lolio Persic*, iructu Periclymem Ligm Coiubnm pnmtun 
genus Gare. ab Hort. qm asscril a Cingbalis vocari Rametul. sed falso (p. 4), . . , 

• Ghodakadura , Lignum circumfcrtur per Europam nomine Ligoi Colubnni ' 

Ip. 47). 

From the foregoing evidence, we are able to decide what the first two of Orta s plants 
were, for Hermann s specimens were seen and named by Linmeus. In the first place Rannctu/ 
is a mistake As Hermann notes, the first plant described by Orta is Ekaweriya. and the latter'*. 
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statement that it is called Rannetul is incorrect Runnctul. as I have previously pointed out. • 
should be Ratnetul {Plumbago msec). Hermann recorded that the pounded root was applied 
to snake bites, and in that sense it may be regarded as a “ snake plant, ** but it is not one ol the 
plants described by Orta. 

The first of Orta's plants, the one which the mongoose (in fable) seeks in order to protect 
itself against the bite of the cobra, i* the Sinhalese Ekaweriya (Raavoffia serpentina). The 
descriptions given by Orta and Grimm agree fairly well with this plant. It grows about a foot 
or eighteen inches high, has slender stems and is sparingly branched Its leaves are lanceolate 
and might be compared to those of the peach, though darker. The stalk ol the inflorescence is 
comparatively long in many cases. The colour of the flower is peculiar. The calyx is white, 
tipped with red, and the corolla white, tinged with violet. But after the corollas have fallen, the 
whole of the inflorescence, calyces and stalk, becomes bright red With regard to the root, there 
js probably some error cither in the translations or in Orta's account. The root-stock is vertical, 
and penetrates deeply into the soil. In the case of old plants, it usually divides into several 
branches about six inches below the surface, and these run up parallel to one another and give 
rise to separate stems. If one of these stems is pulled up, another arises from the root-stock. 
This is probably what Orta meant. The translations apparently confuse two meauiugs of the 
word radix, i.e- (1) radix in the botanical sense, a true root, and (2) radix as a medicinal term, 
which may be either root or stem according to the fancy of the early pharmacists. The part 
below ground is nodular or somewhat zigzag, and hence has the qualification of a snake root. 
The identification of this plant as the tirst of Orta's snake plants was first made by Hermann ante 
1679. and it has been generally accepted by later botanists. Trimen * notes that the root does 
not appear to be employed in cases of snake bite in Ceylon at the present day, though it has a 
reputation against hydrophobia in native medicine. Another Sinhalese name for the same plant 
is RaJ-ckaweriya, while it was originally named by Linnaeus Ophiaxylon s erpentinum.'- 

The second of Orta's species was identified by Hermann with Godu-kadaru. and he 
noted that the wood of that tree was sent to Europe as Lignum Colubrinum Hermann's specimen 
of Goda-kadnru was seen by Lin nanus and was named by the latter Strychnos ffax-vondca. This 
tree is the well-known source of the alkaloid Strychnine. If, however, we turn to Grimm's 
account, we find several paints w hich throw doubt on Hermann a statement that Si rye linos Nux- 
vomica was the source of Lignum Colubrinum It is true that Grimm mak es the same identifica¬ 
tion and gives the same Sinhalese name, but his description rather suggests a climbing plant. 
Again. Orta states that it is a tree when it stands alone, but a climber when near other trees. We 
may take it that it was certainly a Strychnos, and the only question to be decided is which of the 
Ceylon species it was. Strychnos Nux.vomicu is a tree. Strychnos Bcddomci is said to be 
either a tree or a creeper, but is a rare species. Strychnos trichocalyx and Strychnos anna- 
momifolia are large climbers, the latter being the Sinhalese Wet-Mi. We should expect that a 
^nalrr plan t would be a climber rather than a tree, ami the balance of opinion favours Strychnos 
trichocalyx,* whose circinately-coiled tendrils may be the serpent-like branches of Grunin, while 
the persistent hases of the tendrils may be the thorns. But it is in the highest degree probable 
that the wood of any species of Strychnos, which would yield a piece of sufficient size, was passed 
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off as snake wood, and that Hermann was correct when he stated that the wood of StrycJinos 
Nux-vomica was sent to Europe as Lignum Coluhnnum. There does not appear to be any 
evidence that the wood of S try din os is collected as a cure for. or charm against, snake bites at 
the present day. 

Some further notes on Lignum eolubrinnm were furnished by Thunberg, who visited 
Ceylon in 1777, and was accompanied on his botanical excursions by a Vedarala. detailed for that 
purpose by Governor Falck. The following account is taken from the English edition oi his Travels. 

' Another kind of tree was called the Serpent Tree, by the Dutch Slangen-hout, and by 
the Cingalese Godagandu. which had a very bitter taste. It was us«-d not only as an efficacious 
antidote against the bite of serpents, but likewise in ardent and maligo ant fevers. The Europeans 
have cups turned of the wood, into which wine is poured, which, in a short time, extracts the virtue 
trom the wood, has a bitter taste, and is drank as a stomachic, or strengthener of the stomach 
Water likewise extracts a green tincture from it. Most probably this tree is the Ophinxylon 
Scrpcnlinum . which grows here, although I had no opportunity of seeing any of the flowers. 
[This conjecture is erroneous— T. P.~\. The wood itself resembles that of the oak, by its grey 
colour, and numerous small pores, which, in the cups that are turned from it, frequently let the 
water filter through them ” 

In this case, the tree referred to is evidently StrycJinos Nux-vnmiea. 

It may be noted that it is only Orta’s second species to which the name Lignum Celubri- 
num, or snake wood, is applicable. The Lignum Cclubrinum of South India is obtained from 
Strychnos coiubrino, another climber. 

On the question of Orta's third species, both Hermann and Grimm are silent, and no 
botanist appears to have ventured any identification since. The plant was a climber, with a very 
weak stem, which ran along the ground, in the absence of any support, to a length of about ten 
feet. Its leaves were scattered, or few, narrow, and variegated. This description, as far as it 
goes, fits the Sinhalese Irumusu ( flcmidcsmus indie us). which is most probably the plant intended 

Orta’s three plants are, therefore, in the order given, 

Rauvol/ia serpentina Hk. f. 

Strychnos tnchocalyx A. W. Hill, or. by substitution. Strychnos Wax-vomica L 
Hemidesmus tndicas Br. 

None of these plants appears to be in use as a remedy far snake bite at the present day. 
nor are they en um e rated in the recipes for snake-bite medicines, twenty in number, which Heat son 
collected in Uva in 1822 

One further point of interest is worthy of note. There are (at least) two Sinhalese plants 
known as Ekaweriya , one Rat-ekaweriyn, the plant referred to by Orta, and the other VFal- 
ekaweriya. Hermann collected both these plants, but, as so frequently happens, he was given 
the name. Ekawertya, for each, without any prefix. Consequently, on page 37 of the Mustzuin 
Zeylanicum. he has. " Ekawerya. Peridymemmi Zcylanicnm herbacetim foliis variegatis diversi* 
colon bus maculis oraatis." which is Wa/-ekawertya. Tlus name had appeared previously in his 
Paradtsus Batov ns Prrxfromas. and in 1712, Kannpfer. doubtless misled by the same name in 
Grimm's book, attached the mongoose story to this plant. Hence, when Linnctus bestowed names 
on Hermann s Ceylon plants, he named I Val-ekawcriya. Ophlorrhiza Mangos. Bui the real 
mongoose plant is Rat-ekaweriya. 
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According to Hermann Ophiorrhiza Mungo* is also a snake plant, though it is not one 
of Orta’s. He collected two specimens, one of which was named Ekavxriya. as noted above, 
while the other was entered as “ Naghawalli. Colubrina Zeylanica. Periclymeni species foliis 
maculatis: transfertur ex monte Adami, a Nagha Colnbro appellate, enjns ictus hujns plant* 
folia mirifice et spedfke sanant." This specimen was also seen and identified by Lmnzus. The 
name Nagawalli has not been recorded since, except by Moon, and be identified it. doubtless in 
error, as a common introduced garden plant. Graptophyltum hnrientm. which would scarcely be 
found on Adam's Peak. It would seem probable that there was some confusion of Hermann's 
n»mx and specimens in this connection, for it would be unnecessary to go to Adam's Peak 
to obtain Ophiorrhiza Mangos. However. Adam’s Peak was quite inaccessible to Hermann, and 
he could only have been repeating what he had been told. The possibility of an error in these 
identifications of Hermann’s descriptions with Ophiorrhiza Mungfis is also suggested by the (act 
that they both refer to a plant with spotted leaves, whereas those ot Ophiorrhiza Mangos are not 
spotted. But hrs specimens were the Utter pUnt. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By Rev. S. G. Perera. sj. 
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VII1—Jesuit Letters. 1641-1648. 

{Translated from the Original Portuguese. Latin and Italian ,) 

1641. 

MukI Sylvciro: 17 J*n„ lMl.j 

T HIS uew mission is the largest and the best ol all the missions in charge of the Society ; 
largest because it surpasses all others in the number of Christians, the best because of 
the goodness and docility of the natives, and because of the greater care and devotion with 
which all treat the things of God and the faith. 

There arc ten churches situated throughout the country. The first and the most ancient 
is in the island of Cardiva. with which the mission began. The chief church is of stone, and <>■» 
chapel is already finished. It is dedicated to Our Lady ol Reluge. and has three villages belong* 
ing to it, via : the first is Calapume (Kala-poomi), where the church is. and has 538 Christians; 
the second Core (Tlien-lurail with 500 Christians ; and the third Valanoale (Vada-moolai) has 350 
Christians. Total 1.388. More than 300 children attend catechism djsw daily, and 30 attend 
the school of ' reading and writing.* 

The second church is dedicated to Our Lady oi the Assumption It was begun in stone 
and the chapel and Preshytery art already built. It has two villages, one named Vatocota 
(Vadduk-koddai), m which the church is built, has 1.340 Christians ; the other Pale has 1,206 
Christians Catechism classes are attended daily by S26 children, and 30 attend school. 

The third church is dedicated to The Holy Trinity It was begun of stone this year, 
and the chapel is already finished. It has three villages ; the first in which the church is built 
is called Changanc (Cbankanai). and has 1,245 Christians ; the second Poluarao (Pol-puram) has 
698 Christians ; the third Cholivarao (Chuli-puram) has 881 Christians. Total 2,824. There was 
a great contest between these Christians as to whkb village should have a church of stone. 
Those of Changanc earned the day. It was agreed to choose a Protector for eart» , and one 
Sunday after Mass they threw lots with great solemnity. The result was satisfactory to all, for 
each was persuaded that the decision came from heaven, and that God gave to each its Protector, 
to wit Our Lady for Changane, All Angels for Poluarao, All Stints for Cholevarao. The names 
of these villages and their Protectors were engraved on the stones of the wall ol the Chapel. 

The fervour with which they all applied themselves to the construction of the new 
church is both remarkable aud edifying, for they themselves brought all the materials for it, the 
elders giving the example. If one avoided work or showed any repugnance for it he would at 
once be reprehended by the others reminding him who the person was for whom they lahoured, 
and what great profit the work wonld be for their souls The alacrity and delight with w hich tlie 
children set about their work is snmctliing to behold. They take great pleasure in the work and 
invite the Father to come and see them at work. These new Christians take good care that no 
infant dies without haptism. Two of them have taken on themselves the cost ol the candles for 
the Sunday Mass, and consider it a great honour, such is the esteem they have for this exalted 
Mystery and Divine Sacrifice. 
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The fourth church is dedicated to Our Lady ol the Kings It has si* villages. The first in 
which the church is built is called Pandetiripu (Pandattarippo) and ha» 464 Christians ; the second 
Madagar (Mathakaii has 626 . the third Chilate tChillalaii has 395 ; the fourth Pariabolao fPeria- 
vilant) lias 466, the tilth Cheriabolao (Chiro-vilam) has 472 ; and the sixth Magorapcti 
(Mahiappiddy) has 257 ; which makes a total of 2.680. During this year 92 children and 14 adults 
were baptised, so that there are no pagans left. 400 children attend the catechism classes and 60 
attend the school. 

The fifth church is dedicated to holy Father S|. Ignatius and foundations are already 
laid fora church of stone. To this church belong four villages- The firsl, Mahigam 1 Mullagam), 
In which the new church is situated, has 373 Christians ; the second Ala bate (AJaveddy) has 976 : 
the third Elati (Elalaij lias 763 : and the fourth Pugnalc Cathuven (Pannalai-kadduvan' has 422 , 
which makes a total ol 2.534. This year 5 adults and 70 children were baptised. Catechi s m 
classes 355. school 112. 

These new Christians have a great esteem of the Sacrament ol Confession, which 
formerly they did not frequent so often thinking that one liad to die after confession, as if God 
would not wait longer, but would send them death as soon as they were well disposed On 
account of this belief many died without confession and without informing the Father of their 
illness. Besides this, the fear lest the Father wonld punish them for their sins, if he knew of them, 
also made them neglect Confession. This is not very surprising in the case ol people who were 
heathens for so many years. They are, however, very well instructed now, and come to confes¬ 
sion freely, and make their confessions with great care, and the first thing they do in tune ol 
illness is to send for the priest, hoping by this means to obtain the health of their bodies as well 
as health of soul. Thus they confess very carefully without hiding anything in which they have 
offended God. 

Women who are with child are especially careful in this matter. When the ninth month 
approaches, they at once go to church without waiting for the pains of childbirth, to make their 
confession, bringing offerings according to each one's condition God does not fail them, but 
gives special favour in the dangers of childbirth, for which they prepare by a good confession 
During this year some three or four Christians came to the Fafhcr out of the usual time, saying 
that they wished to make their confession only to be relieved from the bad state in which they 
were ; and so they made their confession with great grief and repentance. 

A Christian woman ol this place was very much afflicted, because, though 16 years 
married, she had no children She confided her grief to another Christian, a Paravar, who 
advised her to go to chinch with an offering and ask St. Ignatius to give her a son, saying that 
if she asked the Saint with faith she would obtain it from God, She followed the good advice, 
and going to church with her offering, fell on her knees and begged the Saint with such devotion 
that ber eyes were filled with tears. Wonderful to say, after watering the sterile earth with 
her tears, she who was barren conceived and brought forth a son, who was given the name of 
Ignatius. 

Another event not less remarkable took place in connection with this same woman, wbi, h 
shows the faith she had in God and in the glorious St. Ignatius. A cow belonging to her a as 
attacked with vermin, and was on the point of death when she made a vow to St. Ignatius, that 
it the cow were spared she would make butter the first time the cow gave milk and would offer 
U to the church. The day after making the vow the cow was cured. Those who had seen the 
animal and had given it up for dead marvelled at the result, and began to proclaim the praises of 
St Ignatius, who worked miracles not only for men but even for animals. What followed was 
not less wonderful. 

As the woman did not take the butter to church. St. Ignatius appeared to her tn a 
lire am. with a host of armed men, and threatened her for not bringing the promised offering. She 
replied in her dream that it was not through ber fault, but because she was indisposed. On 
awaking she brought the butter to church, made her confession with great devotion and related 
what happened and was the more confirmed in her (aith and devotion lo the Saint. 

These new Christians nuke much of rosaries and medals unlike formerly : sc much so 
that they do not go about without wearing them round their necks, and will not leave the Father 
till they get them. This year two festivals were celebrated in thischnrcfa with great solemnity, 
namely, Christina v. when there was a devout performance in the presence of a curious 
and well made crib, the sight of which was a great consolation to these new Christians, 
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who, being ignorant, are more impressed by what they see than by what they hear ; the second 
was the feast of St. Ignatius, Patron of the church. They observed the (east with great devotion, 
mindful of the favours they constantly receive. There was a stately procession, with music, etc., 
both at Vespers and at Mass. 

The sixth church is dedicated to the Princes of the Apostles SS Peter and Paul- It has six 
villages. The first Thelepulc (T belli-palai). which has a handsome church completely of stone 
and is the residence of the Father, has 1,773 Christians. The second Mamtupcrao (Mavidda- 
puram.i has 590: the third Mangamao (Vcemangamam) has 377 ; the fourth Pallr (Palai) has 
231; the fifth Cathuven iKadduvan) has 307 ; and the sixth Canganturei (Kangesanturai) has 
167. which makes a total of 3.414(7) These numbers are according to the roll, but in reality the 
number is much greater and amounts to about four thousand, for this a Idea is the most important 
in the kingdom. More than a hundred children were baptised this year. There are 669 children 
in the catechism and about 100 attend the school. 

The seventh church is ol Our Lady ol the Angels U has six villages. The First, 
called Mailety (Mailiddy), has 530 Christians. The church is situated here, ft is being bnilt of 
stone and the chapel is already finished. The second Vianalao (Vasavilan) has 746 ; the third 
Pallali (Pa tat if 536; the fourth, a village of fishermen (dr Pescadores da praia), 161 ; the fifth 
Tliaiti (Thaiddy) 620 , and the sixth Vulatalcvarao f Verutthalui-vilain) 157. Total 2.750. 
Baptisms daring the year 70, catechism 341, school 154. 

Tlie eighth is dedicated to The Holy Ghost It has seven small villages under the name 
Achivcli (Achdiuveli;, which name is common to all : the first Barenporovarao, in which the 
church is built, has 178 Christians, the second Pcrenpurenvani 215, the third Catcveni (Patthai- 
meny ?) 350, fourth bolalai (ValaLu/ 314, fifth Tamhalc (T ham palai) 70. the sixth Cadenpai 
(Kathirippai) . . and the seventh Mavercare (Navat-kadn) has 90. Baptisms during the 
year one adult and 250 children, which makes a total of 1,701. Catechism 440, school 30. 

The ninth church is dedicated to Jesus and has five churches (villages) : Pulupale 
(Poloppalai), m whkh the church is built, has 720 Christians : Pamaqveni (Tanmakkcni) 350 : Aiipale 
(Alhppalaii 200; Peliapale (Peria-palai) 140; Chorcpatu (Chorappatto) 220; which makes a 
total of 1,665 Baptisms during the year 55. catechism 250, school 22. 

More Ilian 20 persons were reclaimed from a bad life and were reconciled to Hir Church, 
along with the women with whom they were married • ao modo gentilico. ' after instruction and 
confession 

The tenlli church is dedicated to the Archangel St. Michael It has 17 small villages in 
which there are 1.600 Christians This year 3 adults and 50 children were baptised. Two 
hundred children attend the catechism classes, and 20 attend tlie school. Twenty persons were 
reconciled and received into the Church along with the women with whom they were married 
alter the pagan fashion. They were well instructed and ma.j r their confession 

The Father in charge of this station has also to take care of Palle, owing to u shortage 
of Fathers. He has, moreover, to give missions in the Vani which fs an inland district, and has 
many extensive forests ol more than 10 leagues in circumference. Here there are many pagans 
and about 1.500 Christiana. Last August the Father visited that country at great peril owing to 
the forests and the robbers and rebels who are there. He was well received by all, especially 
by the chief men. He catechised and baptised 10 men with their wives, and about 40 children 
between 2 to 12 ycao old, oi whom one was the son of a pagan, and tlie others children of 
Christians. The Father also reclaimed 30 men from an evil life. He instructed the women with 
whom they were living m tlie pagan manner, and married them, to fh» great consolation of all. 
for the devil who like a lion was infesting that forest was driven and the Faith triumphed. The 
Father planted crosses in various places, and leaving behind Cariucapobts or teachers of doc¬ 
trine to instruct the people, he returned to Ills station 

The eleventh church is oi All Saints. and lias four villages under flic name of Mugamaie 
(Mngainalai). There are in them 2,000 Christians ; 200 children attend the catechism classes 
and 20 attend the school. Many baptisms were administered and many others were reclaimed 
from a bad life. 

T ? I th o church ot Mngamate belongs a village called Qnilale (Kilaly ?) in which ta a 
Hermida of the Holy Cross under the invocation of Sao Diago Many Christians and pagans go 
there in pilgrimage, for God works many miracles, of which it was so far impossible to make 
inquiries, for the concourse of people began of late. 

The twelfth chnrch is dedicated to The Nativity Ol Our Lady, and is situated tn Tam bane 
It has four villages with 2.500 Christ.au s. Catechism classes are attended by 300 children and 
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30 attend the school. Many baptisms were administered and not a few were gained from a bad 
life. Owing to the scarcity of priests and because there is no maintenance, the Father oi Mugu 
male is in charge of this cbnrch also. 

In the last four churches the Fathers have much work, for the Christians are many and 
are dispersed. Besides, this country is infested by robbers, and is the refuge of rebels- Owing 
to these reasons the Fathers run great risks, and this also is the reason why the Christians are 
not so docile uor so well instructed as those belonging to the other churches in which the Fathers 
can go about without danger. 

From this account of the souls in charge of Ours, and the converts made since they are 
in charge of the kingdom—making a total of 23,720. not counting those who died after baptism. — 
it will be seen that this mission is not tbc least ol the many missions in charge of the Society, 
Though we came late, after the Franciscans had worked for a long time, if the work of the labour* 
ers is to be measured by the amount of success, it is clear that Ours have wrought much in spite 
of the fact that they came late on the field A thousand thanks to the Society which knows 
bow to torn out good workmen. 

1642 . 

[Difaciu lllaasas.J 

This year we had to put up with many inconveniences as the walls of the church and 
the houses suffered damage, but many distinguished Portuguese came hither and fixed their 
abodes near our bouse, relieving us greatly by their presence and alms. All the Fathers belong* 
ing to this College spent some days in making the spiritual exercices of St. Ignatius to stimulate 
their real in the service of the neighbour They visit the hospital* where they assist the rick 
both in their spiritual and temporal needs. Those who are condemned to death are not neglected, 
and some of them were often liberated from the Jaws of death by the industry and prayers of 
our Fathers. When the prisoners were lately brought hither from Malaca, which fell into the 
I lands of the Batavians, wc received them with great benevolence, and care was taken to recon¬ 
cile those who were at enmity. 

The Christians arc assiduous in attending church, whither they come attracted by love 
rather than by fear, for they arc not fined if sometimes they fail to attend, which is no small sign 
of their edification and chanty. So much about the College : now far some information concern* 
ing the churches attached to the College and not mentioned in previous letters. 

At Changane there arc 3.401 adult Christians and 614 children who are taught ' to form 
letters * and arc instructed in Christian doctrine. They are so keen and painstaking in learning 
their lessons that even when they are driving cattle they sing canticles ; but what is most remark, 
able in the Christians oi this church is their great affection and devotion to the faith. Recently, 
when intestine war broke out and they were obliged to take to the woods and caves, they were 
admonished to be mindful of their eternal salvation even under the stress of persecution Ac* 
cordingly they flocked to the churches on all sides with such assiduity that they not only attended 
Mass but were even present at the instructions. On this occasion those who up to this lime 
had not nude their confession, owing to their weakness of faith, did so at once. Moreover, trlien 
a certain work had to be undertaken for tbc completion oi the chnrch and the materials could 
not be had except from a great distance, there was not a tree which they did not cut down with¬ 
out hesitation, however great the loss They were in fact so Bred with real that they went up 
to the Father of their owd accord and offered to bring all l lie wood that was needed : which was 
promptly done, the elders giving the example. 

The church of Vattucotei numbers 2,500 adherents. Of these 2.200 make their confession 
at due times, and frequent the church for Mass. etc. If some happen to be absent on the usual 
days oi obligation, they make up for it on other days. However, lest they relax afterwards some 
light punishment is imposed There is singing at every Mass. On Saturdays, as the church is 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgiu, the Vespers, Litany. Salve. and .4v* Atari a Stella are sung in 
Tamil. There are 460 children in the catechism classes. They are so welt advanced in the 
knowledge ol their Christian doctrine that they grow up to be good teachers, and they are well 
prepared for that office. 

The church of Cardiva has 1 ,600 souls. The Father in charge of them finds in them 
every aptitude for Christian piety, for those who are won from paganism make much of the 
faith. Once when a Christian of this place was going to another village on business, a pagan met 
lnm and asked him whether he was a Christian or a pagan. When be acknowledged boldly that 
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he was a Christian, the pagan was so incensed that be threatened to kill him unless be abandoned 
his faith at once. The Christian was firm in his faith and showed himself ready to suffer for 
his faith. Thereupon the pagan rubbed seme superstitious ashes on him, but the faithful 
Christian contemptuously trampled the ashes under foot, and thus obtained a victory over the 
pagan. If one of Ours could only reside with them, they will be able to act more boldly. 

1643 

Sint* 4t FifucrtJdt, 1 £11 ex mher. 1S43.J 

In the College of Jaflnapatnd and in the twelve churches attached to it- there are thirteen 
priests and a Lay Brother Three of these are engaged in the work of the College, and the 
others are occupied in looking after the Christians in our charge. In this kingdom there are no 
new conversions since all have already been converted to the iailh. They ate all so well 
instructed by Ours that there is scarcely a boy or a girl who decs not know the catechism 
thoroughly, besides the whole cartilha of Marcos Jorge, which has been translated into tbeir 
language 

All the Christians who arc capable of it make their contession and receive Communion 
each year, while those who are more advanced in devotion and piety do so ottencr. The oppres¬ 
sion which these poor Christians have to suffer is incredible, and is much more than what those of 
Manar suffered- l do uot know when we shall have redress ; bat it is certain that for want of 
it Uic greater part of the people abandon the territory of Our Lord Ihe King, and go to cultivate 
and populate the lands ot our enemy, the King of Candia. 1 wish I could appear before the pious 
King of Portugal, and represent to him the great wtcugs which some of his ministers do to His 
Majesty under the cloak of justice ; for I am sure that a king *o pious and so desirous of doing 
good will not tolerate that newly converted Christians find it preferable to be subjects of a pagan 
king than of his own. on account of tbc officials who govern them and despoil them. The trouble 
which Oars have on llus account is very great, and tbeir labours are frustrated and brought to 
nought. 

In the town of the Portuguese there were many disagreements, some between the soldiers, 
others between the Captain and the Vigtirio de Vuru , and others still between the same Captain 
and the Religious of the other Orders, which were all settled by the mediation of Ours. 


1644 


fn the College of Jafinap.itnd there are two Fathers and a Lay Brother. One of the 
Fathers is Rector and the other is school master, and teaches Grammar r ttie Brother is in charge 
of the estates which are attached to the College- In the Mission of which the Rector Is also 
Superior, there are 12 Fathers resident in 12 churches. Once, one of them had to keep away 
from his church for some lime, for the place was too near the rebels who are attacking and dis¬ 
turbing the country. As some ol these Christians have been baptised in a hurry and within a 
lew years, their faith even now is sometimes found faulty. The Fathers seeing this were very 
solicitous about them, and determined above all lo teach the children well, as they were per¬ 
suaded that those children could be expected to become good Christians. It is a matter for giving 
thanks lo God Our Lord to see how well the children are taught, and how well they know the 
prayers of Ihe Oitechisni and many other things which the Fathers have done into their language. 
It can not be said that the children of any particular Residence know better than the children of 
another, for it seems that they are all masters, and are able to teach Christian doctiine even to 
men advanced in age. 


In one Residence there were some houses which gave great scandal to the people, houses 
of dissolute women, both married and unmarried, the husbands of the former being absent trem 
their homes for years. The Father took no small pains in this matter, and with God's help put 
an end to the disorders, marrying those who were not married and bringing hack to their homes 
the absent husbands, so that all now live in peace, repairing their past scandal to Ihe great satis¬ 
faction of the people of the country. 

In the Residence of Mugamale there is a Hcruiida. called the holy Cross of S Diego 
In this place God works some miracles by means ol this holy Cross. [Here follows a long list of 
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The College of JxiiaapaUim has 12 Residences with 12 Fathers attached to them. The 
Fathers have to undergo great fatigues in the administration ci this mission, because the Christians 
do not live together in villages but are scattered through coconut plantations i palmares), The 
Fathers apply themselves with great zeal to the cultivation of these new Christians ; yet they 
surpass themselves in the care they take to teach Utt- young generation. It is a matter lor conso¬ 
lation lo see how they (the children) I earn the mysteries of our holy faith and are able to recite 
the catechism and many other prayers, which the Fathers have translated into their tongue In 
general, all these C hr istians have great respect for the Fathers, on account of the example of 
their lives, of their zeal for souls, and of the protection they afford them in t he ir troubles with 
the officers of the King. 

Besides these 12 Residences, the Fathers are in charge of the tern terry known as Vanny 
where there are about 1,000 souls, without church, properly so called, although the Fathers 
several times preached missions there, which gave great glory to God. But now lor free years 
it is no longer possible to do so. Beginning with the Residence which is nearer to the hill country, 
we have r 

The Residence ol CuMndeculam : the Patron ; of the church is St. Michael : it has 2.538 
Christians, and 197 children attending catechism daily. 

The Residence Of Pollc : Patron, a beautiful Crucifix. which is a source of consolation to 
the Christians oi those woods , there are 1,637 Christians. 208 children attending catechism and 
27 attending the school. 

The Residence Ol Tatnbamma : Patron. The Nativity al Our Lady ; Christians 2.614. 
516 children attending catechism, 45 attending the school 

The Residence Ol Mugamalle : Patron. All Saints: Christians 2,000. children 200 
attend catechism, 15 attend school. 

The Residence 0( AcheveJJi: Patron, Holy Ghost . Christians 2.500 children, catechism 
600. school 50. 

The Residence of Mailalty : Patron. Onr Lady of the Angels . Christians 2.985 children, 
catechism 400, school 190. 

The Residence ol Telipulle : this is the principal Residence of the Kingdom of Jaffna, 
patam- Patron, SS. Peter and Pan! j Christians 4,660, children, catechism 664, school 200 

The Residence Ol Maldgam : Patron, Onr Father St. ignatins ; Christians 3,222. children, 
catechism 500, school 150. 

The Residence of Padiliripo : Patron, Our Lady of Remedies Christians 2.627. children, 
catechism 37S, school 100. 

The Residence ol Changanc: Patron. The Holy Trinity t Christians 3,140 children, 
catechism 477, school 123. 

The Residence ol Vatncote : Patron. The Assumption of Onr Lady : Chnsuans 2,624. 
children, catechism 250. school 50. 

The Residence ot Cardiva : The above churches are enumerated from East to West. 
They stand on the continent to the North of Jaffnapataur Facing Vatncote is the island of 
Cardiva. The Patron of this Residence is Our Lady of Remedies. There are 1.740 Christians, 
227 children attend catechism daily and 52 attend the school. 

Tata! Christians belonging to the College of Jaffnapatam, 32.287. besides 1,000 
Christians who live in the Hill country of Vanny Children attending catechism 4.624 

1648 

[Balthasar it Caiu: 28 November. IMS] 

There are in this College a Rector, another Father who teaches Latin, a Lay Brother, 
who looks after the estate and is procurator, and a virtuous secular priest in charge of the school. 
There are 22 students and 80 children in the school These students have a Confraternity with the 
usual exerdees: they say the otiice of Our Lady every day. and make their confession every 
eighth day The Rector and his companion also attend to the other ministrations of the Society, 
especially hearing confessions and preaching. 
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In the interior ol the country the Society has charge of 12 churches in which 12 Fathers 
are usually stationed. though for lack of subjects there were sometimes less The Fathers hare 
eharte oi 24.366 persons * lit for confession, and 609 school children learning to read and write 
More than 4.620 children attend the catechism classes In this district there is uot a single 
pagan lett. However, on the occasion ol the famine, 800 persons were baptised and of these 608 

or more died won afterwards. ... 1 • _>_. 

All the Christians of these Residences make their confession once a year in Lent, winch 
they d.d not do up to now : for us they were baptised in great hurry, and many compelled by the 
fear ot being driven out of tbeir country if they chose to live as pajgans, it did not seem cx^dicnt 
to be too exacting. The children arc indeed the best instructed id the whole ol the Last, and 
there is thus gre^t hone that this mission will one day be more nourishing. 

Father Robert Nobiti, owing to his advanced age and infirmities, uune to tins island 
Irom the mission ol Madura to rest lor two year*, dnring which he did much good with the 
books he comocsed lor the children In the district ol the Residence called Mngamale. there 
is an ermida inder the iuvocalion ot S. Outgo, in which is a cros* which wnrk» rairades and ts 
much resorted to by a large concourse ol the faithful both of this kingdom as well as from 
outside 

(To be continued.) 
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THE KOKILA SANDESA. 


"CUCKOO MESSAGE." 

By VV F. GUNAWAKDHANA. ModaXJYAR. 

(Continued from Vo 1. III., page 18.) 

r X\ECAPITVLA TION .—The Peninsula of Jaffna, .13 a part of Ceylon, had always been a part 
0 f tbe Sinhalese country, until, during a time of national weakness, it had been seized and 
colonized by Tamils from Pixnlya. under a General named A'rya Chakrawarti, who erected 
it into an independent kingdom and became its first ruler. A few generations had passed when 
Parakrama Bihu VI, King of Ceylon, great in resources and power, thought it not fitting that there 
should be two centres of independent authority in this Island, and therefore sent his adopted son 
Prince Sapumal. at the head of an army, to reduce the Kingdom of Jalfnapatam into subjection to 
the Sinhalese throne. This was accomplished by the Prince to the great joy of the Sinhalese 
nation ; and. as it was necessary that the occasion should be celebrated in a per manent form, the 
present poem was composed by the Principal of the lrugalkuia College at Don lira, in the form of a 
message to the victorious Prince, who was then at Jaffna, as Viceroy of the Si n hal es e King. The 
envoy employed to convey the message is a cuckoo, which bird is first addressed in most flattering 
and endearing terms, and then informed of the distinguished duty en which it had been selected. 
Consent being assumed, the envoy is first given a description of the city of Dondra from which 
he is to start on his important journey. From that point, the poem now proceeds : J 

21 And 111 tiu% city to wit b plenty Meat, 

Wknt ill ll»s wciltb and ill flit: ctunDi of Heaven 
Would seem lo tisve au earthly cenire found— 

Here where the eye i» pleased, the soul ia lulled— 

21 The Lily-celo tired-god* * • in glory thine*. 

In emilesa prowt** the mighty Viitnn » peer — 

Who c-nihed the previon. cods eud shewed his ire 
And now presides a* guardian of the Faith. 

HU might and glory, a* the sun and moon 
With diverse rays, haw tilted both earth and 
heaven ; 

impouns night 1 a* it *1 crack ol doom. 

The raging damu had • truck ihe Milky Deep,** 
And buried its gems with billow* soaring high 
A sparkling flood, above, below, around 

u This t« ibe gul wbor* utrr* e*at '« butiiia, cue to vnoa, at StUilha** Oeaurticd. tba car* of taafca. which, it was 
Urtwc, would become an ahldme Worn* of tbit Faille suMBiillUi k> lain (h*chJei el tkapod*. Ely lily colour h»r« • n:»*nl 
Uio clour of Urn Uw valor UI 7 . iCunl »• « sufr*', wkw.h watev »h* .olocx .r V,akautl>B(. B<l« *,p. 1st, cud iPut acrimct Ihli 
pod i. generally innluae-J ta popular idea with Viahau ki meant The eooliuiou <• heightened tvykh* tart Ikal Mkhtng ert The and'* 
fwliim and hictory m an independent Jeitt te known. 

» la poaitr f..ssy. Mirki.esauaervd a*a t.elblo *apei, pterv« Ilka In. asdtosy botecrjicrrt Urtha eay«rt the ean. and 
utberr obiceie having a drry glow. elieti a* rartoue gean Ac. dory weirt, m tux a power, hnl -nil ikwatamal tr*ni»«w»*U«*» 
pt* emiamew te ooocwlMd aawutd aod whit* 1a colour, ami thcreIMt ootopwsahl* le tharsyewt Ike Mm miatlirel !•«««f 1 

• hire row »e ISO t—senli rtomcr*. peer!. At Tha might «f Ik* r*d of tteudra <• felt cv*r lh» whole romi** erd bit tame 

tevTwrywktrw In otb«r wttde, hi*m-gfci end#lo«y «w, »«d ae itetkte *h}*ct» h«*w Sited IS* wctld ih*r b* eptvarxerw 
m lhal ut Ihe p. cl are draws *7 the poet. T* racer, lend I SI. ptetapr tally. II ke» to fc* nnrmteirt tfcpl It* wi.k 7 *e«*i ihcte »♦, 
t li.>« ier.'cili wkie*.aMM ha* turUwr Vt h* 00 lad uiat iho bottom cf »b**wai. a*au rrjuaJ.oif ut altrt*r* a Mb# •jwrwrt 
rat lervn*' II * regiita florae were to hail up tka waive* •* iho ocoaa with it* g*tn» ib* Vein* |w(K 1 (> wkh*. wiiiw 
•Mibla kleplcor.au* tbogvmio! raitotti roxur* kt* might Is cleikl*lua. *Ua two epreogand Chics eroceMdaikar 


22. giufisl e3 4-in »i*riS gtrt ** 
sB tea xzaisi ao^sn-gSMtf Sw-^S 


2 $. 9 •<£* eJiri 643*651 sfS & $ 

•At dr* *od sfi *q££ 6«J f* e 

• aird aior iicn iS ? 

•b +4 fi-Jsf ^Sd£a<5g4fi* 9 

24- s to si £& •irg r ®g as' « 

q o & asigii atm&id doi as 

note 'bSssi 3 ® »asg eel a 

• siwvtf i-d3 'fz sup ©•«*! <5 « 
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cio ®5 -of-OtSi ©ptf* £46 O 
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29. jS 6 86e5^, Sg*i€ i\f S 35 

£ a *»♦©«> g4«s» g8« £ A\ 

§ a • £>jn 66 {^ C 4 iT’a> <3 

Oj£ 63 *,cf ®4 ©4 *»« < tfl 

30. qr *> *ifiA C** K 4 £»5«J 2 0? 

o tfi •wi8 o,£e<iss> yq© iei bj 

» tfo w =,£ dC -« # fuaii £ eg 

•■£ tf> dd£g <13 *i»g *534 6c «T§ 0 ? 

31. rqfiOijrf gt>q «£iri*«s> nq wqjn #£*£) 

(C O S ri «z4?S3><J 34 q© £> 
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25 With glutting swords u tuhe:. and Use shield* 

A. tnrllei whirling disbt* *» currents sarong, . 
The Danes sovereign's’ ' ItosC a racing tea, 

Pid find at this («d'« trcl H> beach and bound 

26 Hu fingers tender tboots, invarnm long boughs 
Pearl-clusters Do wen, bit tic un terras gifts Ibe leant. 
Ht» row ot bine swpphiros the swarming bees. 

This gracious god portrays (he tree ot Heaven • ‘ 

27 AnJ be an elephant destroying (till 

Tbe plantain -grose of tinnrnn (tees, M (cared 
lly VqMbltb. Kin;; *>l Tltam »' 

Thai 0i'«o below. me ><etna, that Titan hide J 
Amid three foeka, by Meru fortified, 

And by the ocean ttrdcd ait aroend.' 1 

28 As shadows m tbe western »un, still grow 

This (Odheaii's fnrtnnes , LababBti" bold* hur »t.ll 
In food rmlirace. Ital tec Ibc moon, with tpoi 
11 wsses or declines with varying phase 
Be e'er so gteal in glory, will the moon 
Thus Maud compere with this illustrious god 

21 Seductive fight this god it like that rrro 
Ol peacock's radiant hue. the Kilmdl," 

With eyet oi nymphs delighting in tbe tight. 

Like tubes playing in that lovely stream 

Hit glory is like moon, Uia victory 

The Eastern Rock " ; and when But moon adornt 

Thu rock, his foe* hut Ictus-flowers, decline 

His friends CWnras * 1 revel 111 deliglil t 

30. IV ben, on the diamond throne, the Teacher sa: 

Of endless (Qua, and Mura came to war. 

Undaunted stood llili god. Ills circling bow 

ta play * • What nred of wards hu prowess la tell 

31. At even-tide, when damsels at his fane. 

With golden bells rrsonant round their beet 
Like tbsniciul beet around a hounlcone Mower. 
Have dona their naitlcb, then duteous enter thou. 


It. A kind Lt etruiua asspea widi ehn-h *»fis sre srn.re: but lu w kan.it st ta «nmr) with a wkiruva nrmmn 

*S- Th» DsarS tomrian s h»i urs t!i« ntimvos. who. Uk» the Ttsi-.jic art Amrsi it nc gods, to wit, persons as rood 
at god*, but no! ot then Tbtlvnt th> I omMoti of Bssssc bvtors U r goes, wbu ro»< 5 u»jr<l tbsl pise* ot upeUid 

lira Hufstno hvls skull lias tl»t> Ims list Hnsu tttllsit Ii'Sik ibsTvnn.rn. Hurl ssitsixtssiutikni ibfilnt 
<4 tbs ltsuaTss d tbsgod o( Dnnara Issilsco tlu rtbCTsidt Fur. »# Its Visit cl tk« its wnsl sod at the twwch, so IheOB-cnsh ol 
(hcDauvusud at the feet of this god. fc. ibor ptctSTmtieo there >• the vemjuislmL Ev..lrst,y tbe gule ere she mjtbJead 
enutvd fits Use Ary sa invaders ot Northem tnl t>atnd ladte. »»a the •• m. ged. * tor ttu ongmal Itmsidisa pus.seeon of I bit 
eonairy- __ 

W., Ib lireervSi. ttteeta Indras r *iaittse.»>ch on# ol whmh yuldeertrythiusdeetred Theysresll auspicious obptcts 
JD. rapacbUli le s king of the ixuu or no gods AltSMbcii vspol.tcn lictt » oie.ilvc. iKs giaree dwell u>e etUier wtahl. 
Sllhete. Iimtof M«m. laiheetsut busses lb* Hue. teihe <r «IkL hU-r B fwr. SR round llvm .tbe deep s.s.snd lhepc-i 
•as fligutaf (serf ssys thst Vepschtltl hides la this well fortified aod wen guarded position, for (car olihegod of Dasdis 
W The goddess of tortone (Note 12 , p. Us 

a, Kad indite Ihe nrer Jatauic la luetic contention. |t>. waters sr» c( a fcnsht blue colcnr. 

Jg. The sees wter which botn sun sad moan art supposed lo n«» 

fit Chaaors is a l ird lOtrsh pertrds.i which fa fabled le revet Is II,. hlroc-bes til wbab funrs l(s Iced- 
Sh Ibcobi(B lest St bitlliong M. tor the etteinmest td that rsliahtev.srerf whith enintnsted ip .opeette ItTumlnaliea 
ar flndithabwel the Bwtdba m< with fin fed ta . Do.trie, nn a dmiuood threae which had nitracutouH) epinrt op (of Uia 
gnat occasion a»d ikithet Vara, a grtsi ged powerful goo tu « aa the TeirjrrT to i rrT.ni ih, Rncdho Mat g. ,na he be.lrcm 
o it e m i n g opoeitwa wli.rb would dessroy hi. (the Stars.t empire . e the cwirrtv r» >tr .rune. «!iumh .si. railing, hr iitesi 
wew(Mrae of fore* though " a boot efToct. hfatl ol the uod* whi.hrd neemnliim] to wrtue.. thosusiesrsuf o! ■uililiilic.xi. lo d 
Sed: tint the poel sail thaitho god otl.'iy Hx stood uadasuted anil r bed hie h»w. 
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tn aaae behold the god oi Lily Hue, 

The bon *!rcnj Ittal b/okt tha frontal knob* 
Ol rleptiants yckpt the tenner god*.** 

Aad m»dr hu *1017 tliuw like row* uf pent- 
Ot loveliest rij, around the mmo Bricks 
Salute bin lotusled and take thy Icarr 


I hence to the sacred precincts *rnd thy way, 

Ot that uplifting acme. the great wAur. 

Which in the centre ot thfe city shines. 

With spec torn coarti besprent with mow-alills 
sou). 

Suggestive ol the Mitlcy Sea. ‘ with ware*, 
Keikctuig everywhere moaaS gentle beams 

Then iecoa cl the Sage**, insulted In shrinr* 
Touched by the painter* hand with tender «htli. 
Resplendent glow, Salute their lotm-leet. 

That IHia* be thine, where life's re voltaic wheel 
Ot btrtb and death, and birth and death again. 

Will be at real—a here cculi all heal anil toil.** 

Kee« ace the ild, green nearly aa the aca, 

The chief of trees, •* winch here adorns the uky 
Majestic in tt* trunk of spotless white 
A friend in need to calm all 1 lie's alarms 
What graceful booth* 1 What wealth d Iroit 
on bam 

Of flower ' And with what love adored «i men. 

A sourer of parity ! * Tin like the moon. 

On elephant up-borne • * ot planets chiel.'* 
Revolving tn the heavens that orb so white. 

And such a welcome lamp when darkness (alia *— 
The moon, with hare's image,** and pur* at team. 
Adored ol men, *' and aim of gentle dew. 

So like the moon this sacred object glows 
Bcforr *l Ivtut titer law anil rwrrrnoa pay • ** 


H. Ttitnmi art <"ttl»<t the “lunmitroli hssnu iby »tu IS* 'nnar pc-wacn tt Dtins 

ST Sri Sole It. r 1* 

an. 8 «v. iha liujiltw. 

*? Taa Nirvana or .hwua tt •>«»., ttw Bu.Uu:»u is a ttcmn.tt* cassation ol art.vo 11 IfTsucs, tm -icun birth aadOsnU, 
which ate It)* cans** of sorrow It !• a quixcvnt etau. BFerrwtna) prsrr 

10 . Tbs Bo. k*t 'tUtiem, u eailad tb* eluaf ot t!m by tbs DoditMats, cvtdretlj. trum its ral'u'tit* ivpietiam «aa 
object of vansrattta.tiuaTaaraticm bare* tins to its ocsooatiua vrtth Bvd4h* st lbs atrairunm: «t hi* snrrrwie esltihsrrmcnt. The 
Buddha rscorrod oaiairetracc oadoc Ihu Irrr 1 st* cote 54 above), aod Kimsell Paul It reseraacs tii» lot owsr- :b»trlm* •rtott Iteai 
utlos* lor Him. anil f«al muck canaturt and •••anare ot Ini arc Itstrl In sorb ora «l piety dircrwd as i* animator U towards 
Buddha dimwit 

it. To.-word kur (" Chavdr *’1 it indifferently a*ad both rot tbs cwlowtal oeicet and th» tod whose aab latroa lits 
That *0d tttlav upon as slspltani 

41 The lions tv ratted 4h» alnat *1 the plea. Is Serams it te the ht*«eW da appswraaso) a» men tnm th» tank. 

U. Sss Noli d. p. 16. 

II The dmn. wpiietaUT the rrsvmt llooe racaa to bars base la asdeni t'maa. on ob.wrtol lore and MlontlM. 

44, The wbnts •toots ta a comparison or ttmllh. A .mils bsoomt pf this naly whanthafr tt a mmoi e aablrthafe br mem 
ol which the «<ib|«ct of coaatMU'ioa rrteatMvalbcoliJert which form. the Wtndard Of coroparl-eo. Thai Iflbt lady a Tara is cvwparsd 
tethsMooa. tha euatmitn attnbuts u bitahtncwcexprswwd or untlaramsd It Witt ha «wa thal theuih lbs sari»a Bo iler n here 
rompsrmt io tha Uoov. tb»ia la aa oamasua *tir»t «*» ot »• ’ af <im*tcn atsrttmies ixectn* ihrrnvbnct to >n>tats lh» antilr T1*H 
la doe to lbs fact that tha atmtt* is breuabt skoal by »aartificial pronv* known aade«UeSKMadM which ocaitiu ot a *>«i r'*T 
upon wuida uanrvriaarwo wis»o:uu» toe two wdea* bat ya 4 by Ite aaiucaesa ot aouad srrtirf •• tha evaamea attribnle ot sw.r-.lor 
bolted.* »• vhtewe soy. ins l«.t« a flaywt t» lilt s tiaH. Wo.ua. both luna -v» C.mpormows of iBi* 'tow tike Owi. 
«t marc, or* cstrsiaad tot Ihr jamaBliy they *baw. TV> ieuclti o» the tisadatton hail » das lotfcc am* «t al wofdah»ias 
eypasolsly tran-lstadaaaurtbutawfaj dsr two udsr alianultli 
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36. See aockt of vuutly life. whose want* he lew 
Mott friers tit llcwers on the Marnier*-tree” * 

Yclept the Lord with Five-told vnraa hint '* 

S*late them Iriani, with heart of love po-idottutl 

37. When riling come* the tall-orbed mean to lien. 
Di-pel Imp darkness (ailing all around, 

And evening bloom ti aought by buy bee t. 

On tree* and ahrnbs mounding with tbeir din 
Then, try the preemeta cl the bolj place. 

Find on the mango-tree Iby simple bed 

33 What time kissed by the *unS congenial ray. 

The lotus-ponds begin to fcluah and smile, 

When Uuru.** though sitli li*streutniispl*y*d- 
Ariel on the rolling dial d lime. 

At that good moment loving homogt pay 
To Him ct Ten-told Power,•• and rue on wing, 

39 There, in ilic air. with gentle bum tanned. 

Sweet with the fragrant* ol the chenceat ilowers. 
See Jxllts tie Joic, hear drums and chauki and 
hums, — 

Good omcn» ,B greeting the*, and then proceed 

«0 In New Street, maid* behold, whose .lender bmner 
Most delicate and wit. super hi? vhinr. 

Tlieir ly— Ireah aa lotus-flowers new-blown, 

Their palma transfixing, by tbeir tender glow, 

The eye. therewith the heart, ol gallant iwalca. 

As trader leave* invite and hold Ibe deer. 

11 Neat Hangul-Vella pais, a lovely sheet 

CM snow, white sand, which looks a carpet spread 
By Madam Earth the day the gracious god 
CM Lily Hue cams here from o'er the mam. • * 

12 At Vellewadam, see the radiant glow 
Oi rnbies cast on shore by ocean-wire 
Tluae thine like tamp* m loyal homage lit 
To wise Ganedia. ’* Counsellor divine- 

A lhou«aud chxrrns beside here greet the view 
This is a place like part of indra * Heaven 

13. Proceed and see the wold, so like a dame. 

The round hill-mile her wand. Aundta 1 * via** 

In radiant blocm. her ha m gay with flowers 
With noisy parrot* thronging line on hue. 

In round* unbroken, terming to thy view 
Like row* of em’raids glittering on her lurm 


It. Om d tbs Its inw 6t lain . ymif* 

i), Tb» 80 U ah a wtm umhiUioa to fcu •uttit a*a b**;«o twme. h .,1 mas .npaihutnan vmiun. 

IS The plasm inpitrr. railed «ssrv twswe It. regsat '* th* *’«*« WLaebir of th* pats 

It. The Btrldkn 

so. la (o*a< ea aa impCTtaat murney.lt i* a*iveeary Uut the .tart th»nM he taxis a* a lucky hear Err* t» area at ik* 
Hiomrut *t th* rismgot Japliar along with the .us rwtly is u* wuetea . ut the too* own on with at it* *l*rt aaevse tk* 
nnee* o( th* joursn 

*u Th* fu4 ut Liiy Hu* ar-uHina tnlh* tsadllioa peewr-crl s« Ihmdra.eon* ertt trrnn Sontbsia tadls. ta ibsskspaota 
s..^irtiylog*f stasis k***gs» eatrelw anil tmrehsti d.os* tt»W a* giialawtlia. a small lUilira h*«t «■> IHtdra fat it* *-i .inis .«the 
§ jrl* r.tassr at i-iarnw ens Ulkkaduw*. whplixi h*sa in * Siam, set was (sine with • Is'** proe*M«3II s* rrcsice >ka * 0 *’ 

nxlauayaSMSTUwL ^olimaea hxl tapilt haekto wx •hsia.rowaaiug ih* 1 ‘oiut cl Dccdr* at P;aha.<*ua. b* B «:« J on to Msus'*» 

. .U* m ik* Msisrs iiAs *1 Ebwtm.whrfermih* shots k* snmmnl with nil One hirouh the turctruaary tn.az ftm oama with 
MiinlMSi nntst is teseHMM tcUafi*. IsniilwUilittWr'*' u,biters .nl that name Item th* auspictaiis strut nth* 
tBaelUuc. 

T^ISMmI** W**4*lywmer*l*dl*l*«ui«i»r»0f the c>«. am! p^sisd Ula* Dm the gwl i. *i*s .aJUs *r»i/*"FW tk*-- 
kut |Us*4ixarsi*halt-uU*ii*klw l(« 6 «li lb* k.hir» h i at illy Irelewi. 

6t • iinnSsii ibr .tsni o! ibe soda. He etem.se a*r» beta heal id rr*ri»t raaeraUcn ai VeHatcadsia*. 

13. ta l»4ia >swsas niewa. s aiuarfuwa 1* Cerlarn- it Boas, alas* ku>4 ol esaeplag plost sot -tleailBai. eul wipyraw. 
twbe aaparagv# 
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Thera. on the South, see Naga-Kovll tamed 
For serpent-king with wide expanded hood. 

Who. by hit form, proclaim* {ml Mmrkxlmil. 

The iirst jiicna mcmbei of the hooded race. 

Within whose ample laid*, neath open hood. 

The Sege. to serene rest, pasted week the sixth •• 


Weil, m thy (light o'er UkgalbcuU pass 

Where beauteous maulext*, radiant in their urn lev 

Speak honeyed words (ram Kps oi ruddy flow, 

And with their stances (lying like darts around. 
Pro claimin g Cupid * war, shew Uke the nymphs — 
The glorious nytnplu. ol India's paradise 

At Mapa-Patun. rest thyself a while. 

And see the charms of that delighttui town. 

The work of Virata,* * the satrap Prince, 

In glory like the moon, in grandeur ttm. 

Thence take thy (light across the Wll-Vahv** 

A noble stream, all seeming Uke the track. 

Along which Sea, the herdsman, tain would draw 
Gongirt, sturdy ox. nigh unto him, 

Blue clouds in line unbroken being the rope 
Now dueling on this track, now On the sun 

At Matota, great town, m power renowned. 

Sec elephants in stall, by chains restrained. 

Willi ichor flowing down their necks, they seem 
Like cloud* latent Med tor to drink the sex. 

Be not aleard at sight ol these huge beasts, 

Though red their eyes, hot serene wend tby way. 

The stretch ol fields at Pangurau survey. 

And there eocharmed behold the lovely sight 
Ot sylphtoe damsels. slender in their frames 
Red in their lips, aglow as golden vines 
To me wheat beaming tacts like Ihc moan. 

One thought -rnggetfs—one though! oh, him to 
think t 

Proem-(m g ianhe* still see maidens tali. 

In fields of ei * ' engaged in joyoua play 
Bright strings of mirfoi 1 • buds like rows or gems. 
Their shapely busts adorn, id" flowers their cars , 
And with their pretty mouths, so lotas-like. 

They »ing ra floating notes tuelodumx lavs 


M. ACMt attainment ot supreme enlightenment, th* Suddha -i-eni «rm) aesks m peeled rest in tbs nuiauy cfth»»po» 
whrTBtfc# (Tfstitnifpebsittiwti Kour through- Tba sixth «t the** weeks he tnsulr a " silver paiaCs aude at the o»U> 

si, frrut body of Uurhalteda. .brltrnd tuna sun • t-l *t»w by the howl at the STM l eeb/a ipnfsters 

s£ Theie were two Vlrabehue laibc hutory ot Ceyioo, oee king in UJT. Bad fine Ittl-Hk RrMestlrtbr lanes is it e an# 
here lewuded ae hasina (nestled the town cl lltpx-l'etas*, while be w*» Maps of heir prseumsmte end svesroy ol booth Oe> lea. 
MapS'kamea f~ the town at the Hfis Piemnmusv Its thal part oi the piusenl town vf Haters which lirsoetb* souther* haah 
ol ihe river JOlraik, between last mer •md the mu. cad a 1 the wesIeso esd et »hteh the «M Dmrh tort i« etlsaud. The old 
towx d Malar* t" SU10U. the groat ferry Tie that pert of tb* prseunt tow* which (Is* on the nppcafte bosk et the ttser. 

M XilT*U-*a*g*<tberl»m»f Blue •eloudeile the aameaf the ttm which BowsUtto the ae* through the tcwacf Mttars 
ll takes lie rise et Oongstkaada, kill ot the bcntniroek * to Morasak. KoraU 
$7- aai-tmddy 

b«. iarnsjMsM ntawoes the rsacceisesree of which it 'a tuna ruevn et bods barging froth long iUU- 
». Iron-wood tree which has a beautiful swiet flgwvr. 
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Here loo, ra groves of munamal,' behold 
Young *parlr» with mautrai bctden l'y the head 
l.ib* pond t the maidens shew, tberr shiny breasts 
The swans ol golden bun. their plenteous love 
The limpid element which tilts Die pond 
These sights observing vet pursue thy way. 

Unmarred, sr one with power .upemsl Weit 

Along Ibc way, adorning cither aide. 

Her* chompvt,' frees, there rruAvnrin*' stand. 

In beauteous gaib they shine, oi golden bloom 
With busy bees rcasouant on the wmg. 

Sweet gentle hrecaes sweeping o’er the flower*. 
Come scattering honeyed wealth Their cool enjoy 

Pea-cock* with tall uulolded strut sb oul . 

On lopo «l roctr before tbay go lo roost 
Think not thee pressed for lime, tout see their 
charmv 

And p susins on cross o'er Polvulla bridge 

Date-palms luxuriant in the grateful soil 
Now, on the forest fringe along the way, 

DtspUy their gorgeous wealth of crimson Iruit, 
Enmeshed is nets of spiders' daintiest toil- 
lake coral hunches of the loveliest hue. 

Hound m white t-»g» of gsuee. these scam and 
gleam 

Proceeding enter Maks Weligam 
Lnxurions place, where. In the glow ®1 getas 
In portal-arches, nigh 1 looks as the day. 

And where sweet Tamil strains regale the car. 
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Mi Here streets ant broad, and shops on either »ule. 
With gems exposed iu fin^ht anuitditnoc. shew 
Muck like the scene whan once upon a time, 
The god of Itasa-" bloom t resplendent hne/" 
Become a mighty boar, upturned the earth 
And bore II on his tusks, s "littering sight 
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57. There flourish houses ci great merenants. high 
On vtnue's roll, with judgment ever sound 
An rut all thing* which keep the mart supplied. 
And iu their fearless speech, like Guru,** wtsC- 
tn prow ess are they like the god oi war, 

And in their wealth, the Regent of the North * • 


■0 Sl«tu*ep» *l«UiM srhtcb be* a boastful ttirwse yrilew or white 

<jj Tkw wall known tras klicbetie coanpehs beaxin* s bsaunlul frscrsni bowse. 

Cg Casual nuts which bears b.uuiltul yellow Sowers In larso bunging rlttstsra. eounu-intf called mBtehsleke sbeU. 

A » anrall ptsitt with a SiTwerr.f »mrbt oomnr 

ss. Vishnu • body w u tti.rotoor ol it* lut-s lluwar. la bj u ht Wee. 

«. Oseesn Asnra earned Bitrryikshaf" Goldra-systJ ") drse*,d tb* *ar<>. Is ths Sottas el tbs sea. Vhubu. Uk>rs Iki 
form of a Mack beer, Cure Into »h» bottom of the nreir. fonght the 1 ‘ut* tor a thousand y«»r» ,nd •W.rioysd him, awl tesrnsr 
is* ssrth cmhis iwo tusks, rwiomt it to its forexr t osttton. The pert hero merer, wbaf the •pc-rtnel- wcolo bass t«m If 
tss sink ksd hsss nittuf tWd* down with all Ih* grots it IN tsilt c rlltisfis si its uy inns ths* ths hetttw-ctlb* ss 
aadtharefierefbebestomof th* teeth ts Ibrnrosttory of •-»« rtrheot f c It,it is supis 1 . ssd tvs u.aks» that the .feeder* cl 
contoarsan fee tba went •• Weltgamn whteh was f taoas st as set con am r©r t< ms. 

ML Betectottbs planet Jupiter, who. to Indian JfrtSolc »j is tbs Fimytsi of the rode 

P7 n* sod Vslstaveae who t* the Eastern Mmols Uo suuaro; wsatsh. Be dwstis ta ike etrot * taka, sal hi suia.uu 
at width tbs fwah E'tlMsa 01 the Himalayas tins* steeds. 
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58 There lovely creatures move, their heaving orbo 
Full 00 their bonram, each cm nfher fm«x), 

Well *cealed and ailotncd with sandal past* 

And glowing hokum • * mixed—brighi cooling blend 
To eyes once soothed with lheir celestial charms. 
What use again ol enciphered sandal-balm? 

59 Tlicrc loo tee Moorish beauties here and there 
Soil are their terms, and ot a golden sheen. 

Like Sana rail, •• In their bands they hold 
Apt parrots whom they teach the art ol speech. 
Sweet words, one at a tune, with patience taught. 
With patience learnt, reward the pleasing tod. 

60. Done with these sights, proceed in graver mood 
To tec the beauties of Ibc great rihdr /• 

Which, with ita glorious charm*, the heart adoraa 
Ot this great sea port town It sanctities. 

A crystal wall tnrrouuds the sacred place. 

With portals high and wide, and all around. 

Fair orchards stand, e'er green, imparting joy 
To pea-cocks' eyes, suggesting laden clouds. 1 ' 

In setting inch, the holy precincts glow, 

Bestrewn with sand, white a* the lunar beam. 

6t. Frond work this lane, al Dividhikari.’ • 

Minister great, a golden casket filled 
With precious camphor in his virtues pore. 

Who worked intent on Inter* Boddbahood. 

Thai end in view, desiring men be shewn 
The way to Supreme Bltas. In that true light. 

The teacher » Law, which, for Use fields ol hearts. 
U grate!al rain, to quicken seeds of good. 

Provision did he make that ghostly guide* 

Arriving trom the tour directions her*. 

Be her* supplied (he tour bare needs of life.' * 

That they may serve the higher need* ol men. 
There, at this fane, tby fatigue aU Largo*. 

And all thy thought* fixed on salvation dear, 

Euler with awe the shrine where glows the Sage, ’ * 
And worship at his leel, in laith pro!email. 

$ 2 . Next go and *e« the holy hermits here. 

Who, holding fas! the five conduit* of dense 1 * 

In full control, observe their rigid rules , 

And pleated in eye anil heart, the* gentle friend. 
Mild as the moon, salute their lotna-feet, 

And merit gam toward* thy ghostly wed. 

63. Now, when the golden swan, the Gera ot heaven’ • 
With wing* expanded in hi* spreading rxy*. 

Hath, in bis flight, arrived in western ski**. 

And sought the shelter ol the lotos-pond— 

The glowing ms where sea and iky do meet. 

Thou too. then, friend I take shelter on a tree. 


ES Cokurwi*aa«»n lwmj,istia n«*u»Hh amiss smulshwiwd •» a n»intuit. Kokuta else sbmbi* tree, ko ksna 
reylanir*. «h» hard hors ol which miruil sod used (or the was t urps***. Wht» hlsne*d with **»«*!•» »°* U*a» *• lUPV^ed 
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s« ssrliTitl Mthn rod-lrw o! *p**i-b- ihs b»« * psrrtu la tu» o! her lisuds. 

TO. Baddhtsetampt*. 

*L k rath Uiisa clcO’l It slwsr* na objert of »o» 10 Ik* p-stock. 

' el emus* iiotltTiit Hr tlsu dsnet* to i|>* it.it:* srd ••"is* mo. 

°a tiiaulsr ifQtuss K*irkaii*ii whu r«i|nud al P^tannsruwa rally in it* thirteenth ewetury 
T» hertc.au^mtmsai.lood, suit s o^iui* Ursuskt .a thrsttti-saisa sisayiiB** uf rahnusihin ei IhwiL 

ji n., tv* modi* of **s»i:oo. its . ib* orpani ol urtt. krsrns. xmslt, tsst*.arifl nrerti 
;t. tbsren Uml leg er»" rrt »T- 
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When lotos-ponds, Uir ladies, have pal an 
Their rows of pearls in circling lines o! nrana. 
And greet the coming son in gentle words 
Of loving welcome m the ham of bees. 

From pretty mouths, the opening lotosdowns 
Then rising in the sky. resume lliy way. 

AJcbd Vihdr. old hallowed shnne. 

Will now thy thoughts engage. 

Where doth a wondrous likeness shine 
Of oar Most Holy Sage. 

Its beauties, in their fulness, who 
Oi mortals can behold. 

Unless, like tndra. he had too 
Kia cyea so many-fold »' ' 

From t hrnr e not far. admire the morning charms 
Of Mahantviyd. the pond, aglow 
With lotus-flowers full blown, oi purest white. 
Each flower with disk o’er-ran with busy bees. 
Seen like the heavenly orb of cooling ray. 

With disk o'er-run with spot, the hare s image. * 

At Pollava observe the I ores t range 
In tender shoots, and bloom ot trial «,'• 

A cloud It seems, with coni and with rhanh« • • 
From ocean drawn, np-risen in the air. 


Along the road oow white with pearly sand. 
Afoot and slow, in cool refreshment wend. 
And sec at Lanmndd'ra, by the sea. 

The palace of the god and the vihdr. 


At Minpmna, danling ia the sight 
Oi trees in glory crowned—with lender leaves 
Which quiver in Ihe breeze. Ah ! did those leaves. 
By co n s t ant passage of the sylvan nymphs. 

Here in the air. receive the Jala • 1 dye. 

From gcnllc contact, of their dainty feet ? 

Thus musing, for a while ihti sight enjoy , 

Then rising on the wing, resume thy way. 

Sec steers in lusty might in shady groves. 

Tear with their hoofs the ground, and with il»m 
horns. 

Dig out and toM the yielding clods about. 

Till matche d in fight they strive with might aod 
main. 

Mow poshing back, now backward poshed along. 
Amid such scenes, pass Una vat ana. 


17. lllilM h»* eyes sit over ills Mi amoaaliua to a ibuassuit 
J* Soni.sH 

». A trua.jwa<toi.ai odorous., wus. which til a Urre white corneal Jew*, taler diridtav ms* several mailer flown*. 
Itha m aaay ryliMrrs *1 ihc.oit of a ,.b»U iialt a ad banes eo petal, hut ouly tweci-~sete<i peltia all over 

m The eoraiie Ihe raasooncctsad ere tha taadar ihoota ot irace. of a lovely red colour ; th. rfcachs are the whM* towrr. 
et thahetahi <jl arnral kiod«, railed is Slahsbaa ••ta-hatTS.duaak.iya. At 

U Jus Oaa lac. with which Indict is the Cast mu to have bam la Ibt habit of dye-s* Itwr feat. 
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71. Al Gailr, the (air like ( orido in appear. 

On moon-light hails," their rounded breasts 
confuted 

la gulden lac*. anil themselves sought hr hen 
Drawn by the scent of ianciel lotus-bloom. • * 
Behold thesr charm* and in thme eye* enjot 
A ireah'ning coolness ** it (rum a balm. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRIGENDA 

(For previous unitlm mi t 


P**elA 

English itauxt 6, 1 

Una 4. 1 

/or 

none *0 lit ai thee 

read 

non* n> fit •* thou 

« t7, 

English stanza 16. \ 

line 2, ) 


beauties* 

«• 

beauteous 

.. 17. 

Foot-note 30. 

a» 

Crane* are supposed to 1 
hare great, attractions ] 
(or a rain-cloud 

«» 

Cranes are eitppused to linil great 
attraction* tu a rain-cloud 

.. U 

English status 20. 1 

lines i A 2. 1 

\ a 

'ter. long-eyed minds 
Their narrow lost bead* | 
desr 

Eclipse tlte traces of the i 
crescent Moon. 

•A 

See long-eyed maids artiote very 
sight inspires 

The hearts oi ardcul youth with 
joy sublime 

Their gnsceiul tore heads, uariow. 
bent, and clear 

Surpaaa the crescent at the autumn 

Moon. 


O. Opaa terrace* on the top. «* hmua, wh««a to rajuj U» WOOabehL 

*1. This 4 i»t * atl y kins* that ifea laAiss kart >uuihl the tool ot tha Doog tatm. irt»o Irma the swsit ot Ureir uts«i*wti 
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[Vol. IV, Part til 


^lotes & Queries. 


THE ANCIENT BOWL AT HULFTSDORP. 


By THE HON. SIR ANTON BERTRAM. Kt.. K-C. 

I N the spacious Iront Court yard of the Courts buildings at Half tsdorp, at present choked up with 
untidily grown trees and unnecessary structures, there is an ancient carved bowl, very nn- 
worthily mounted, which at present appears lo be used as a receptacle lor rubbish. It is 
hoped shortly to clear this Court yard of some of its superfluous trees and structures. When 
this is done and the Court yard is converted into something of the same nature as the interior 
quadrangle, and similar improvements have been effected in the untidy open space alongside the 
District Court and old Record room, the Court buildings will wear an appearance more in accord 
with their dignified architectural design and with their nature aud history. 

St. Sebastian Hill is marked out for widening. When this is dene there will be an ample 
and spacious approach to the Courts from the Fort through the fine new thoroughfare which is 
being constructed under tbe Lake Scheme along Norris Road, and up St. Sebastian Hill ; and it 
wdl only remain lo widen and rebuild tbc miserable little alley by which our Courts are at present 
approached and in which so many members of a learned profession are condemned to pass their 
working days, to transform Hulltsdorp into a place worthy of its associations. 

When this is accomplished I hope that this ancient bowl will be appropriately mounted, 
and in the meantime it would be interesting to learn what is its origin and history. 

It is about 35 niches high and 48 inches in diameter at the run Ancient carving now 
very indistinct runs round the circumference, and there are four projections of the nature of 
rudimentary handles. At present it is merely planted in a mass of cement, 

Dr. P. E. Pier is has written me the following note on the subject : — 

" You have pul to me a question Cor the answer to which 1 have been searching in vain these 
“ 37 years. That the bowl belonged to a Buddhist Temple, and that it was used there for 
44 the purpose of collecting offerings. 1 have oo doubt A tmailer but somewhat similar bowl 
“ brought from Tiruketisswaram near Mannar U new at Jaffna, and a still smaller one is. 1 
" believe, at the Colombo Museum near tbe cadjan shed with the Buddha. There con. I 
" think, be tittle doubt that it came frem one of the temples at Cotta, hi the same way as so 
44 much granite work now in Colombo was hrought from there. Or it came from Kelaniya, 
•• where there is a great mass oi granite work still to be ionnd. We know as a matter of fact 
•» that the Portuguese, the Dutch, and cur own P. W D. removed a lot of granite tram Cotta 
" Beyond that I can offer no explanation. I do not think it belonged to any Colombo temple, 
44 as there does not seem to have been any temple of importance there when the Portuguese 
44 came in 1505 .'* 
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1 have 3 i*i-» received the following interesting communication irom an old and respected 
member of the legal profession, Mr. J. R Low — 

- The site on which the present Supreme Court stands was once the site of the residence of 
“ the Dutch Gore roots in the time of the Dutch occupation of Ceylon The Dutch Gorimor, 
- Hulft, when lie resided there—the locality taken its name from his—had a large ntmler of 
•• deer roaming about the grounds and the urn in question with another were med ** drinking 
" troughs for the animats ; —a large well, which was in existence, lilt fairly recently, and which 
■ stood 40 feet from the present roadway, in a quad r angle- supplied the water for this pnrpo: e 
■■ and also supplied the needs of the neighbourhood 

•* During the time ol Sir George Anderson or Sir Henry Waid in 1852 or 1854 an officer of 
'• the Public Works Department, during the vacation ol the Supreme Ccnrt. icmoved the 
“ two driuking troughs without the permission of the Judges ol the Supreme Court. and for 
“ a long while the whereabouts of the urns were not known • indeed, one has not been heard 
•• of since. The Judges were indignant at their removal and complained oJ this vandalism to 
•i the Governor. A visit by the Chief Justice Sir Wr C Rowe to the Governor casually 
•’disclo^d out urn in the Queen's House Gardens I The Governor promptly ordered it to be 
•' returned and the P. W. D. officer in question wasccnsured and made lo pay the cost of the 
•• removal and apologise to ‘ My Lords ' No one to this day know, what happened to the 
•' second urn.—It was long shaped and resembled tbc dyeing-vats used by Bnddhisl {Tiests 
•i dyeing their robes, the remains ol which are still lo be seen at Anurndhnpura 

I should be very glad if any one who is in a position lo throw any light upon ttic aucieut 
functions of bowls of this description would either send a note to The Ceylon Antiquary or 
communicate with me personally, so that sonic authoritative memorandum on the subject m; y 
be preserved in the records of the Supreme Court 


THE JAFFNA DIARIES. 


By J P. Lewis, C.M.G. C.C-S. (Retired) 

R EFERENCES to these Diaries in Mr. L.J. B. Turners paper in the Coy ton Antiquary 
(Vd. (V, Part 1), induce me to state that in 1905-6 I did what no one else. I suppose, 
lu, dtme *inoe these records ceased U* have an immediate and living interest lor tbc 
officers in charge ol them (and how much ihc more for everyone else !) and that is, read and 
perused them through their first decade. 1795-1805. It was then a matter for regret that my 
departure from the Northern Kachcheri prevented me from continuing this survey. but on tbc 
other hand I bad noticed that, towards the end cl this period, they were becoming less and less 

interesting_more meagre in detail and more strictly of a routine character, so that perhaps I 

did not miss much Possibly, however, 1 am wrong in making « general statement a* to 
their being lelt lo waste their sweetness on the torrid air ol the Jaffna Record Room, and Mr. 
Turner may have dug them oat since, in which case I hope that he or others may continue 
the task. 
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Thr J&flns K a chch eri is the oldest in the Island, and it has been fortnaate in having 
had at its head, during two-thirds of a century, two officers, via.. Mr. P. A. Dyke and Sir William 
Twynam, each of whom possessed the idiosyncrasy of taking a special pride in its record room 
The Dianes were regularly bound, and it is due to this fact and the care taken of them that this 
Kachcheri has preserved some of the oldest British records in the Island. 

I have quoted from these Diaries somewhat frequently in my List of Inscription* as 
well as in my papers on Delft and on the Diaries of Robert Andrews' Embassies to Kandy pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). and in my Administration 
Reports on the Northern Province for 1905 and on the Pearl Fishery of 1906. It has been my 
intention to publish an abstract or summary ol the more interesting entries—occasionally repro¬ 
ducing them word for word-and omitting those which have already been treely quoted in the 
publications named or in others such as Mr. Turner's papers, and tor this I have received the 
permission of the Ceylon Government. I propose to do this in the Ceylon Antiquary as soon 
as time, space, and the War permit. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the work of examining 
the Diaries at the chief Kachcherics may be continued. Those of Kandy, which Include some ol 
George Tumour, the Oriental scholar, must be of considerable interest, and the late Mr. Sueter 
of the Civil Service was going through them while he was Police Magistrate at Kandy. I should 
he glad to hear that his notes from them are extant, and that we may expect to see them some day 
:n print. But I fear that in no Kachcheri has so much care been taken of its records as at Jaffna. 


' Collector Jobo Macdowail (Ceylon Antiquary. VoL IV, Part I, p. 47). Mr. Turner, 
writing of this Madras civilian says : -He was dismissed about September. 1799. (The 
Jaf na Diary shows .lust a John Macdowail was Assistant Agent of Revenue at Trinco- 
malee.n June 1803. It * hardly hkely that there would be two John Macdowalls in Ceylon 
wulun 4 years : it would therefore seem that the dismissed Collector had been reinstated later.)" 


Nevertheless there were two. The John Macdowail, whom Mr. Turner is concerned 
with, who was appointed a Writer II E.I.C in 1792. came over to Ceylon originally in 1795 
with Colonel Stuart’s expedition as Paymaster, and he remained there until his appoint¬ 
ment as Deputy Secretary to Government. an appointment which he was holding in 1798. He 
was Collector ol Mannar in 1799, and Commissioner lor the Pearl Fishery. He was reinstated 
in the same year that he was suspended mot dismissed), vix. 1799. See Wellesley MSS. Ceylon 
Literary Xyster, Vol. 11, p. 254, letter tram North to Macdowail. where the Governor says ; 

I reinstate yon, but must enquire lurther." General Hay Macdowail. too. writing to North 
(foe. cit ). is of opinion that ‘ Macdowail is innocent.” But although he was reinstated it was 
deemed expedient to give him a change ol station, and he was accordingly moved to Colombo 
as Collector there In June, 1803. he became Secretary to the General Ccmmittee of Superinten¬ 
dence, and en 16th May. 1804. Assistant to the Paymaster General, and daring the ahsenceof 
the Hem ble Mr. Alexander Wood at Trincomalee. he acted as Paymaster General (16th Oct. 
180s), Sometime alter this, but when exactly I have not been able to ascertain, he returned 
to his original service and in 1810 was Dntch Translator to the Government of Fort SL George 
He died on Sth August. 1814, and is buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Madras. (See Cotton’s 
Madras inscriptions, p. 46) 


The other John Macdowail appears to have been a nephew of the General, and there 
is a reference to him in Cordincr in connection with that writer’s account of the services rendered 
by General Macdowail in the introduction of fruit trees, etc-, into the Island. He was not a 
Madras civilian, but was appointed a Writer in the Ceylon Service on 22nd March. 1802, and in 
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the same month and year accompanied Governor North on hi* visit to the Pearl Fishery and 
Jaffna. He remained at Jaffna as Second Assistant at the Kachcheri, and on 29th Jane. 1803. 
was promoted to First Assistant and Custom Master or " Sea Customer" in lien of Ensign Spence, 
who it seems had become a victim to drink. A month later he became Assistant to the Agent of 
Revenue at Colombo, and on 28th February, 1805. First Assistant to the Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue. He died at Calcutta on the 14th January, 1806. 

General Hay Macdowall had a son with him in Ceylon. Captain A. Macdowall, who 
acted as his A. O. C. and accompanied him to India when the General was appointed lo the staff 
of the Army in India. The son died in India, a Major-General, on 15th May, 1834 

It shonld be noted of the Madras civilian that on his tombstone his surname is spelt 
not " Macdowall' bnt “ McDouall.' and this we must »«nm> to be *h^ correct spelling. No 
weight can be given to the fact that in the Ceylon Literary Register, where the Wellesley MSS 
are printed, the name is throughout spelt “ Macdowall." For this is in all probability a mistake 
of the copjrist who was predisposed to adopt it from familiarity with Ihc spelling of the name ot 
the General 

George Garrow. Of this Madras civilian Mr. Turner remarks : " Garrow s later history 
is not related ”—i.e in the records or documents quoted by him. But an outline of it may be 
obtained from Dodwell and Miles' List of Madras Civilian a. He had returned to Madras hy 
1807—the exact date I have not ascertained,—but on October 12tb he was married there to a 
daughter of Joseph Baker (Eliza JaBe) and on 4th August, 1834. he died at Trichinopoly as Acting 
Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamp* We also learn that he entered the service of the 
East India Company in 1794 ; that his status was that of a Junior Merchant, and that he had been 
Collector of Arcot. His first office at Colombo in 1797 was that of •* Senior Assistant under the 
Secretary in the Public Revenue and Commercial Department." In 1799 he became " Assistant 
Collector of Revenue " at Trincomalee and later in the same year was appointed to the similar 
office at * Battiealoc and MouJoolivoc." But the most interesting fact about Ihc Garrows (there 
were three of them in the Madras Service) we discover from Mr. J. J. Cotton's book is the con¬ 
nection by marriage which existed between them and the Trollopes—the family ot Aulhony. the 
novelist of Victorian times and manners. One ot the three, Joseph or William or George, 
married a high caste native lady and had by her a son whose .daughter, Theodosia, married 
Thomas Adolphus, the novelist's elder brother, himself an author Mr. Cotton says : Her 

titerary tastes are celebrated by Landor in his hues 'To Theodosia Garrow.'"" (Loc. cit.. p. 32) 

• 

• 9 • « 

[Note an the above by Mr- Turner My authority for the dismissal—not suspension—of 
Collector MacDowall is Ceylon Literary Register . Weekly, II. page 262 (vide footnote 62 cn page 
47 of Ceylon Antiquary , Vol. IV). Here Governor North writes : "I have dismissed McDowall 
and suppressed the office which will be looked to by (the) Collectors of Galle and Jaffna." In 
his Despatch of Stb October, 1799 (para. 22), the Governor reports that "since the dismissal of 
Mr. McDowall I have suppressed the Coliectorship of Colombo, and have united tbr whole 
District from Chilau on the North to Matura on the South under Mr. Gregory (Collector of Galle.)" 

Unless the Collector MacDowall had been reinstated, the General's nephew—for it is 
clear now that there were two John JtlacDowalls in Ceylon about the sometime—would appear 
to have been the holder of the posts of Secretary to the General Committee of Superintendence 
of Charitable Institutions Assistant to Ihe Paymaster General, and Acting Paymaster General]. 
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VILLAGE NAMES IN THE NORTH CENTRAL 

PROVINCE. 

By H. K. Freeman, C.C.S. 


H ANG op Ike agricultural map o! the North Central Province and it will be seen that I he 
province cs just tike a bat with ita wing* -spread out. the road* shewing up like bats' 
veins ; it is like a butterfly too it happens that the Sinhalese oi this province call a 
butterfly • wuwula: the word for • bat' elsewhere 

The topmost bit of the province on this map has the appearance ol a sloth bear’s head 
lace and nose; the eye is Ruwanmadu. and Padawiya tank the ear. 

Animal and tree names of villages abound strangely, tbc names of the jackal and 
leopard do not appear, and the mongoose only once, in Tamil form : ’ bear ‘ and • elephant are 
often found In village names. 


Hills arc tew and, therefore, hill names 
of springs, especially in the Vcddah conntrv 

Here are some picturesque village names 
Kimlmlpeliyawa—young crocodile tank. 

Kiribbewu—milk tortoise village. 

Urultwa—civet cat village 
Yakawewa—devil tank. 

Yakkure—devil’s hoof (Veddah village.* 
Sinbayaulpota—lion spring. 

Walaskonuwcwa—bear carcase tank. 
WalahawkUlawewa—pierced bear tank 
Walahaliengunawewa—hiding bear tank. 

Klikim hula gala—white crocodile rock. 
Miminnawal*—moose deer. 

Kombicbchikularo— broken tusk tank. 
Keditckkuwa—broken gun. 

Harakweldamana—cattle noose 
Kkprriggama—Kaffir village 
Bambandiela—bee hill. 

Pandiggama—(Tamil and Sinhalese mued) pig 
village. 

Knnu Urigama—wild pig carcase village. 
Mielltrwa—caught buffalo 
Kukulkatowa—cock spur 
Kolibeudewa—tied fowl 
Walanteluwewa—shaped the pots. 
Lunnpehichchiwa—salt baked hy sun tank. 
Labnncrnwa—gourd washed down to city. 
Kauhindigama—car-pick village. 

Morakiwa—ale mora fruit. 

Metikewa—ate clay. 


tor villages are trw Villages take the names 


Betk^wa—ate medkdne. 

Diuuiabtndtinawca.*—bent bow tank, 
italwetunawewa—arrow fell tank 
italwidddwcwa arrow pierced. 
Jlakkawiddawcwa—pierced target. 
Oarhchidamana—burnt da mar. a. 

Gin id a man a—• blasted heath ’—a hot spot in the 
Vcddah country. 

Aspabendiwrwa—horse tied tank. 

Kudabihb^wa—lish heck and line village 
Aliya wet unawewa—elephant tell tank. 
Etawetmiawewa—tusker fell. 

Etinniwctnnawcwa—she elephant fell 
Anaulund^wa—(blended Tamil and Sinhalese) 
elephant fell 

Galapitagala—rock upon rock. 

Diivulwcwa— woodapple tank 
Konwcwa—* oak * tree tank. 

KapugoJlewa—mass of cotton village. 
Khulgollewa—cluster of kitul trees. 
Purangi-wadiya—camping ground of Portuguese. 
Kayinattama—(origin desired > 

Kakulkendigiliya—watershed of the legs bed 
together tank (perhaps from the appearance 
of the trees.) 

Kahatagasdigiliys—watershed of Kahata tree 
tank 


The longest name 10 the province appears to be Pannikkiyanayakapuwewa' — tom-tom 
beaters’ biting cobra village. 


L • W«»* (tfcik)M ««II«j>- «tai> *111***- 
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UMBRELLA AND BAOBAB TREES . * 1 

By Samuel Haughton. cc.s. (Retired.) 


O NE is much i truck both in the south of Mannar Island and the coast immediately opposite 
by the extensive growth of the gum acacia (acacia nilotica).* as well as here and there 
some of the curious gigantic old Baobab trees, 1 hollow in the centre and many feet in 
cxTcumferrme. the existence cl these trees from Tropical Africa indicating, according to local 
tradition, a remote occupation of the locality by Arabs from the Red Sea. probably, among other 
visitors, attracted by the famous Pearl Fishery. 

The Baobab (Adansottla digitate) is reputed to live to an age of 5,000 years in Senegal 
and to attain a circumference of 75 feet. lu 1884 I sent Dr. Trimcn some fruit from the Mannar 
trees; he informed me that the seeds were, apparently, perfect, and he sowed them in the 
Peradeniya Botanic Cardens in the hope of growing trees irom them. 

He informed me however, that, although the tree grows commonly in India, especially 
in the Madras Presidency, il had never, so far as be was aware, become naturalised in cither 
India or Ceylon (i.e. propagating its species from its own seed) but had only been reared by 
planting 1 . The fruit is eaten in Africa by the negroes and used by the Arabs as food lor their 
camels the large hollow inside of the trees (which usually have a large bole in the side a few 
feet above the ground), being also used by the negroes as a storage place for the corpses of 
executed criminals. 

In Mannar the hollow trees are occupied by poisonous snakes, and at Mantota they 
are occupied by leopards, as convenient strongholds for depredation on goats and dogs belonging 
to the villages around. 

The tree bears several different names in Tamil.' one of which is " Judas ' Bag.' from 
the large first pod generally containing thirty seeds. 

These uncanny trees, ol which there is only one species, are somewhat gruesome 
members of the vegetable kingdom.' 

The Nik oca cm, on the other hand, appears to have become thoroughly naturalised, and 
is very useful In the Mannar District, where the very tough, twisted hard wood lias lor generations 
been used for the nbs of canoes and halLims. 


I. 'Om like nutradCr,Ira din.nuia.ti or Dciticalcw.'* on* thaorr 10 account lor watch wan propsecdnii 

Uy Mr.O M r«w er a ib« £*»'<•» 4 »«jwiry. Vo* HI.p a another In lb. Baobab Trw> ol Mo-aar. Raftnlltu th.n. Ur a 
Hxuvblon.Ut.nl lb.Ceylon Crnl?«rvlc.a4i-t>t»mr J E. T.rotef* « >*ir. T<ck-b: V*. ll.piw [J.P.U 

1 •!«-»»» »*-»lAw«a Tunll a=Ut. ih*"nmbr»ti» Uro ' fj. PI). 

I tl Ucunoa.that Dm l~lc Hr W 1.8 Book., C 0 a,'boo*h W hi. •• Mown.., A Jfwovrrapk." ba 6 nalU» lb.»h f .l»l 
Untu’.a ofthr ,Ji>iil«i.aiul bai * ib.|,Ur tUr.-rto. •» "IT—Vltl.j,, " tumertHBiiltlimli umi rrlt. n». cr ib. bi kola il. 
twn ir.o«t etrikra fbftitxTM lUnnai Ulaud It)- «tnl n *)• forioe* thsit ifa. tmt-ifDi trr« focor or « fog* it ik» Matit 
OMnrt Ifcun in lht> pari, m.ell, ndil ncird Ibni It t xtraOMl m tin Xadawarhrbi r»*d ..ter t» ttw J9!h u IU trvm B,mtv 1 a» 
in the J.ffaa Dtetrift wiifa lb. •oUmeettirettibr Ulatd c/ Eterauvn.nnr -n ib* V.rr, * 1 I. <k. Inr.I.itMi.t. trinwtf 
tn M.aaarand tba nUut ol tMrt In lb. Manna* bland tfcf>ipp. oflhim rl«r out »t It. Itl w. c,( omLrrlla U*w |n>t at <b«k:f 
rocha llhn Vxmil nnpMT nhorn Ibc m. ol h*mt lik. fcc.oaa. <r i.tncda Tl .it u.id in h. a rtnm u, •> lottalux /Me 
Trenrnt II pITMU r LI 

A wuir 41 MutlxltiiTw In IMS 1 nrwud <rai ».eui, whirb I bad ohtain.a ti Xf.onar. and wh.o I ten Multei'i.rn tl 
tk* rod ol ib- 7 «.r Ih. t In. i. w.r. »oamh:i e Inraaiad lb. .ii.tiutni «i li Bra 1 . Ids-*, and I balu*. 1 >. mim art 
lh*r. 4UH. Bui 1 im.vina lhn» Uu) lt.iilt. 4 dry -innate and ihnl Ptwlrrtyt woo It oat nut Him any ntn i.n Kind* 
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RYAN'S " KNOX’S CEYLON.” 


By Harry Storey 


REMARK by Mr. Ryan in tli< preface ol this valuable edition seems to call for 



correction. 


A ^ On p. XVII of the preface, reJerring to Knox. Mr. Ryan writes : " It is perhaps 
unfortunate for our general impression of liis veracity that he shoold have magnified the teenage 
and gunnage ol the * Tonqnrn Merchant 

Unless Mr. Ryan possesses some inside information, concerning this vessel, that dees net 
appear in the book his remark requires either explanation or correction. 

On p. 310 erf the ** Autobiography " Knox ;ays : •• After this Sir Josiah Child called me 
into the parlour and told me be had this day bought a email ship building at Blackewail, to put 
me in Commander 


Further, an p. 311, he states : " This ship was named the Tcvnqueenc Marc haul .. . 

She was but 130 tuns burthen ... we were in all 23 men in her, and went in company with 3 


others, all small ships bound for the Eastindies." 

Perhaps Mr. Ryan may be able to explain wliat he considers to be “ magnification " in the 
above figures ? 

After a successful voyage to Tonquiii the ship, cn her return, called in at Batavia where 
the valuable goods brought by her were transferred to a larger vessel the * Suratt Marchanl." 
concerning which proceeding Knox naively remarks : 

•* But note this by-thc-by : that the small ship which they distrusted to brmg theire nch 
goods whomr hut sent almost empty away, came wbeme and Arrived very safely without any 
loese or hazard and the Great Ship the Suratt March ant which was entrusted with all the rich 
goods 1 had brought from Tcnqueene Perrished on the way whomc with all her men, and was 
never since heard of 

Arrived at home, on Knox reporting the vessel to be a slow sailer, Sir Josiah Child [at 
that time Governor of the Company,; although he only owned 1/10 part in the venture, being 
evidently very masterful and everbearing, instructed Knox to Lave the vessel lengthened 12 feet, 
and this was done in spite of the opposition of other shareholders who did not like to see their 
profit in the voyage thus disposed of. This caused Knox sene us legal trouble, and loss, as two 
of the shareholders, being afraid to tackle Sir Josiah. instituted proceedings against both Kccx 
and the vessel so that he had to borrow money " at bottomry '* as security before be was allowed 
to take her out again on another voyage 

Concerning the alterations Kncx says on p 313 : •* The Ship being now lengthened t2 
toot m the Midships which made her about 30 tonns bigger than she was fceJore . .. . “ 

Ou p. 314 he further stales ••. 1 set saile cut of the Downs cn 5th May. i684. in Ship 

Tonqueene She carring 18 guns and 33 men." 

This is the only reference to her guns, but it is difficult to perceive wherein lies Mr. Ryan's 
accusation of magnification ! 

The vessel's tannage lias now become increased to 160 tons, but, even in daya. a 

ship ot this size must have been considered small 
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Luckily, however, we have, lo hand, in the *ame volumr a reliable •.tateroent of fhc 
dimensions and equipment of another vessel which admits ol institutive comparison. 

Referring again to the preface we find, cn p. Xli. a copy of the charter ol the •' Ann 
frigate to the E. L Company. 

This was Knox's father's ship, the same in which they weal on their ill-fated voyage 

In the charter she is stated to be of 230 tons harden, w lib 20 guns and 48 men. 

When we consider the small size of the cannon of those days there seems to be no 
reason why a ship of 160 tons should not carry !8 guns if a 230 tons frigate carried 20 guns ; and. 
by the same comparison, if the latter required 48 men the ‘Tonqueene" would certainly need 33. 

Knox's veracity must staud good unless Mr. Ryan can conclusively prove otherwise 

There is one other small matter in which more than one modern writer. Mr. Ryan 
included, have found fault with Knox. 

He is accused of spelling his version ol Vafinuworv as " Tattanonr." but a careful 
reference to the editions of the 17th century will show that such is not the case. 

The erroneous idea has been caused by the very close resemblance between the old Y 
and the modern j . 

The old Y was pnntcd with a very shallow valley in the bead line Urn*,— *Y* ; ®Gtbal 
it I wars a strong resemblance to a " fancy "-topped J. 

The 17th century f was printed thus,—*"f" so that, if seen together, there is no possi¬ 
bility of mistaking one tor the other- 

Knox was far too careful and pai nsta k i ng to make many mistakes even if his > pelting 
was. at times, eccentric 

ft is rather interesting to consider the reason of his disputes with the Company. 

Captains ol Eastindiamen were allowed a certain amount cf tonnage space lor their 
private ventures, and. cm Knox’s own showing, be made a very good thing out of his privilege* 
whether the Company profited or not 

Presumably on this account the directors dropped on him cn every possible occasion for 
commissions, supposed losses and shortages, based on rules and regulations formulated mainly 
under Sir Josiah Child's Governorship 

The latter, however, was Knox’s good friend until he refused to risk his life in a patent 
vessel of Sir Josiah's own design wherein he tSir J.) had achieved the maximum oJ cargo capacity 
with the minimum of strength and safety ' 

Alter Knox's refusal Sir Josiah never forgave him. and although the Company were 
wilting enough to employ him again (Sir J.'s Governorship having lapsed), Knca felt that it would 
not be to bis advantage to serve them again in the face of Sir Josiab's influence and animosity. 

His final voyage, therefore, out ot which he did well enough to enable him to retire, was 
in a privately-owned vessel, as opposed to Company con trot, known, in those days as an " Inter¬ 
loper. 1 

Whatever his faults Knox was a strong character worthy of considerable admiration 
and well deserved all that he earned. 
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CEYLON ANTIQUITIES. 


EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 

Dewanagala Vibara ' 

V ISITED lh« old VihAra oI Dewanagala. It is finely rilunted cn a tare ira:s of rock which 
rises some 250 feet above the surrounding country. The very steep ascent is by rough 
steps cut in the face of the rock. There are two inscriptions on the rock, one of 
Parikrama Bahn I <1200 A.D.) and the other of Vimala Dhnrma SAriya, <1600 A.D > On llir 
summit are two VihAra* and a broken digoba. Of the older Vilulra, supposed to be of the time 
ot Parakrama Bohn I, only the stone walls and a few pillars remain. Tbc newer ViliAra is in 
fair order. Seme dubious improvements are being carried out in the «t»»p * of a vestibule which 
will. 1 fear, spoil the view of the fine old carved doorway of the VihAra. 

Kadigomuwa Vibara' 

Visited the Kadigomuwa Vihdra. There are three Viharaa within the precincts, the 
oldest dating back some three hundred years and having a fine carved dcor-way and frescoes. 
The buildings and surroundings are well kept and a substantial flight of stone steps has recently 
been built to the terrace on which the Vibaras stand. G. F R. BifOWNiSG. 

Old Ruins near Mundumurippu . 1 

Spent the morning (Sunday 6lh) investigating the ruins of an old Dagoba and pokuno 
situated about 11 miles from Mundumurippu and about f00 yards to the west of the Mundu- 
mnrippo-Tunukkai Road. These ruins are now called by the local inhabitants Kalaimnraipoknnai. 
There are remains of what lias apparently been a ‘mall Dagoba composed cf brick. To Ihe west 
of this is the pokuno, now a large bellow ronghly circular m shape and about ICO feet in 
diameter, while to the south of the Dagoba are the remains o! seme building which was about 
35 feet, by 22 feet, its roof being supported cn 14 monolithic ttcnc pillars about 8 feet high and 
of rectangular section 5 of these pillars are still standing. Their thickness varies tut the 
average section is about 1’ 9 " by f 37' The whole place is overgrowu with thorn and jungle 
and investigation is in consequence a matter cl difficulty. The pokuno wns apparently faced 
with brick work cn the side uearest Ihe Dagoba, Dewt> Inside li e ptkur.a l fenrd a large stone 
with a squrc socket cut in it, cf the same kind as I have found elsewhere in the District and 
which 1 imagine to have formed (lie hase of a pillar. On the side of the mound of debris which 
forms the remains of the digeba ! found a similar stone but smaller. The socket in the case of 
the larger stcnc was 6^ inches square and in the care of the <mai ler one 4-^ hi square. These stones, 
however, differed from these I have found cite where in that round Ihe rocket there was in each 
case a raised circular portion carrfnfly dressed, which makes it probable that both these stones 
supported circular pillars. This raised circular "platfoim was in one care 18" in diameter and 
in the other 14". Among flic debris of Ihe dagota I also found a large slab of stene rectangular 
in shape, and measuring 8 feet by 3 It 4.” with a smooth dressed (ace. This slab was about 
I loot in thickness and in section somewhat as tbewn in the accompanying sketch. I was able 
to collect a lair number of bricks from the dagoba and in the pokuno, and from the measurement* 
of these it appears to me probable that the building is of pre-Christian date. The ruins are 
situated about 5 miles south of the rouiheru end cf (he bund o» the targe ancient .rrigation work 
Varunikknlam which is thonghl to have been constructed in the 3rd century B. C." 

___ _ B. G. DE Gi-A-W iu tr 
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THE BARNES BUDDHA. 


By HEKH£RT WHETF, C.C.S. (Retired.) 


T HE RevJ. Jane* Selkirk. C. M. S. Missionary who waa in Ceylon (or t3 year*. |1£26 lo 
1839), fra Wished in 1844 his Recollections of Ceylon. On October 19lh. 1838, lie visited 
the Dalada Mdligawa in Kandy and was shewn over ii by the lay head of the temple, 
the 3rd Adigar. The following is an extract from Ilia journal nndrr that date: 


'* Alter leaving this place (the Tooth Shrine) 1 went lo smellier temple still within thr 
precincts of the MaligAwa, where is an image of End ha in a rilling pcslnrt, a heal fenr lett high, 
covered with gold, and a great number of other images of Budlin, seme are entire precions store, 
others of gold or silver. On one of those made of silver is the following Singhalese inscription, 
which I copied while the image was before me ; 


Avdyana ddsaycht Rakkaduwd Mafia 
Du go ha Wilt dra sldnuyen go! nve Ptlima 
Wahun&i Ramus Kumdrikiinu wisin Daltnld 
Mandirayata proddnaya kale wamshu ek 
dahas uta sty a wist hutediyu 


’ This image of Eudha taken from the 
great Dsgoha and Wihiira at Rakkaduwa. In 
the country of Ava. was presented to the 
DalndA MaruLraya (temple) in the year J82? by 
Miss (the Princess) Barnes.' 


** Miss B is the daughter of the tate Sir Edward Barnes, who held the Government of 
Ceylon from 1823 or 4 to 1831.' 


The country of Ava rs, of course, Burma, of which Ava was the capital on and off from 
1364 to 1837. 


In 1824 war had been declared between Great Britain and the Court of Ava- Tltir the 
first Burmese war, lasted until Fcbrunry. 1826, when the Court of Ava gave way and peace \<cs 
declared, British troops having then nccuptcd a great part of Burma and bring within four days* 
march of Ava the capital. From these dates and the date on the image (1827) it stem* likely that 
it was looted from some Buddhist temple in Burma tn the course of that campaign and given to 
Sir Edward Barnes. 


Where was lhe great Dagoba and Vibrira at Kakkadnwa ? The word " Rakka ' seems 
lo refer to that portion of Burma called A mem (modern spelling *Arakan'.) There is in Mandalay 
the Arakan Pagoda Dr Temple reputed to be the most sacred place in Upper Bum.* and containing 
a miraculous image of Baddha said to have been brought there from Arakan in 1784. Perhaps 
the silver image in Kandy was taken from that Arakan Pagoda. 

Last and possibly least — Who was Miss (the Princess) Barnes ? Mr. Selkirk, who was in 
Ceylon during five years of the reign of Sir Edward Barnes and must have known all abont his 
family, says she was his daughter, whereas Sir Edward Barnes not having married until 1823, 
his daughter could not have been more Ilian three years old in 1827 1 


i. FtoMMv il* »« tv,rn ti K aJ» w) tb» tilt <u iaiio4*l »• • mtromri.l ei tal* »v««t— 4. r U 
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Having an eye to what lit considered • the connexion of the Christian Government ol 
England with the idolatries of the country." it is evident that Mr Selkirk looked with disapproval 
on this gift And doubtless he would have on one nude by Sir Edward Barnes' successor. Sir 
Wilmot Horton/183!—1837), to the ahriuc at Adam's Peak, to which Miss Gordon Cumming in 
her Two Happy Yean in Ceylon thus alludes: 

" Strange to say, among the offerings presented at the shrine fifty years ago was an 
embossed silver covering for the great footmark, the gdt of Sir R. W Horton who held office as 
British Governor from t831 to 1837 and who thus emphasised the proclamation made in the 
name of His Majesty King William IV that protection would be continued to all rites and usages 
of the Buddhist religion.*' 

Another Governor, Sir William Gregory (1872—1877). made a gift to the Kandy Temple 
in the shape of two handsome lamps which adorn the entrance.* 1 do not think that either Mr. 
Selkirk or Miss Gordon Cummin® could have objected to these. 


1 Tin* limp* arorwt to tent rUlJ t*9 rjnBtmltfil hr Inm iiuuium o tlto Oumo m « USffoii* - 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF CEYLON. 1668. 


By S. G. P. 

T HE following brief reference loCeylon occurs in s French work entitled; " Histoir* Uc* 
In ties Orientate*, contcjwnt outre retablissemcnt dt la Compagru'e de France, diverse* 
particutarite* da Pat* Irxs-rcntarquabte*.' ft was published at Amsterdam " aux 
depens d’ Estienne Roger Marx hand Li bra ire 1 MDCCX '' The writer signs himself Scucbu de 
Renneforl. and was. we learn. ' Trescrirr des Gardes du Carps du Roy,' and afterwards ' Secretaire 
du Con sell de la France Oncntale.'* 


Seconde Partie. Livre Second Cbapitre II. 

Vest 4c fist* it Cri’M. Ii <n Frits sac Its Htlluifsii 
•ai itaa* c«Uc Is.'*. 

Le vingt-quatneme Decembre I'Isle dc 
Ceilon tut veuf d'abord couunt une lerre basse 
qnt parocssoit asset belle. Sc plus avant des 
llautes montagnes converter de bois. Le vingt- 
ctnquicnie an matins, les Francois londerent par 
le travers d'nne Baye appellee de Mata qui est 
du cate du Midy, oil deux Vaisseaux Hollandois 
les ayant reconnus (nrenl mo tidier au dessus du 
Cap Rouge qui est un coin dc cette Bayc. sur 
laquelle il y avoil des muisetns. des magashis & 
une petige Forteresse avec pavillion Hollaxuiois. 
Cette liabitation se uotnme Saudy. L’ Aiglc-d'or 
en approcha, Sc bit aborde d un canot, dans 
lequel cstoit un soldat qui dit de la pari dn 
Gcuvemeur appclle Piter Groot. qne les 
Fraugois seroient bicn-vcnus par toot on il y 
avoit des Hollandois, Sc que s'ils voulcient 
ecrire. il y avoit i Pontugal des Vaisseau* prests 
4 partir pour I 'Europe Le sirtir Goujon tit 
une dcpfchc a U Chambre generale dc France 
pour donner avis dn lieu ou il* estoient, 

La Ville de Pontugal fut dec ou vert e de 
trots Ueu£s aupres d une montagne en forme de 
Pic. qui La fait reconnoitre. On distingna avec 
des lunettes a longue vcoe une fort belle For- 
leresse neuve. quantile de maisons bieu Italics, 
d. cinq grands Navires modillrz dons la Baye. 
snr laquelle elle est situce. On avoit s?eu 
de soldit qu'avoil envoyc le Gouremcur de 
Saudy, que les Hollandois estoient en guerre 
coatre le Roy de Ceiloa auquel its avoicn! pets 
grand nombre de snjets quits taisoicnt travailler 
au Fort de Pontugal les fers aux pieds. 

Le 27 voguans le long de 1'lslc du cote du 
Midy il parut une habitation de Hollandois sur 
une eminence nomine Barbenn. 


Ptrl II. Book II. Chapter II. 

Si|kuat «l lk« u'ut el Ccyfe* nt el tk« Parts 

vkkk Uu Deuk h«v« ia iktt lease. 

On the twenty fourth of December 1 1668) 
the island of Ceylon was sighted, first as a fine 
low-lying land with high wooded mountain- 
further on On the twenty fifth, in llie morn¬ 
ing. ttie French took soundings across a Bay 
called Die Bay of Mata, which is on the South¬ 
ern side. Oil recognising them two Dutch 
ships came up and cast anchor iu front of Uic 
Red Cape, which is a corner of that Bay. on 
which houses, stares, and a small Fortress with 
the Dutch Hag were seen. This place is called 
Saudy, The * Aigle-d'or’ approached it and 
was met by a canoe, id which was a soldier sent 
by the Governor named Piter Groot. to say that 
the French would be welcome wherever there 
were Dutchmen, and that if they wished to 
write there were vessels at Pontugal* ready 
to leave for Europe. Mr Goujon* wrote a 
despatch to the ' Chambre genet-ale de France ' 
to inform them « here they were 

The town of Pontugal was sighted from a 
distance of three leagues near a mountain of the 
form of a peak, which served as a mark to point 
it out With the ‘ lunettes a longue veue one 
could moke out a fine new Fortress, a number 
of well built booses, and five large ships at 
anchor in the Bay on which it is situated 
From the soldier sent by the Governor of Sandy 
they had learnt that the Dutch were at war with 
the King of Ceylon, from whom they had taken 
a great number of subjects, who were made to 
work at the Fort of Pontugal with chains on 
their feet 

On the 27th as they sailed along the Scmth- 
cni coast of the island there was seen a settle¬ 
ment of the Dutch on a hill named Barbenn. 


I - Clwa mi t an ln,n «a «•* imml dr »••>!* • »V» 'U Wwk|iu d*H *«! fut »,.t, <!>■., Ini |« m 
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Le 31 a vmgt heucs dc Pontngal, se 
dcccuvrit la Ville de Colombo, then bAtie au txmi 
dc U Mcr, sor mi tcrre-pluiu &artty de Lx.ui 
arbrtrs qui font anc Ircs-agrcable perspective. 
II y avoit une grande Forfcressc a cotc. & litiit 
Navnes 4 Li rude. 

Lcs Hollander qni ticnocr.t 4 Ceilcn outre 
Poniugal Sc Colombo, deua Villes nomnnies 
N'cgombo & Japhncpatan. ton: etabhs Sc tres- 
hicn fortitiex mr ks efite* dc I' Occident da 
Seplcutricn S. <lu Midy ; pour le cote. de 
I'Orknt. its oc 1c gardoient point, psrcc qu'il u'y. 
xvoit point ilc caucUe: Le- Portugal y ont 
neantninnj autrefois cu dev Fortere-i-c* que k* • 
HolUndoi-v out n rises St detadirs A sept degtex 
Sc demy Sc hud degree de latitude uu Nocd eu 
deux places d v nt I une s’nppellc Tmkcmak. & 
I'autre Battecalo. Cette drroicre est Mir ouc 
liryt trevseore oil tomhe une grand-: Riviere ; 
le 3 Naviruj y entnmt & cn sortent d la vcile 
Au coin dc cctte liaye cat un codroit fort com¬ 
mode pour bdtir une Fortcresse. & que k’ Roy 
de Colon vomircit bien avoir dcmrk & un* 
puis sauce capable dc le d Hcndrc de 1'opposition 
des HolUudois qui ernporicnt -a caoeltc sans 
nen pay vr, pretend am- avcnrdeprme de grande: 
sommes A le delivrer des Portug*is Us oct>- • 
eervoieut tonics les Vtlks Sc tons !es Forts 
quit* kur avoient pria. exceptex ceux qu'il* 
ikinolitisoknt, & n'en rendoient point au Rdy 
ik Ceiloct. qncqr qu'Us se ki'-icnt obligee par 
trxillc de luy cn remeitre quelqucs uns; ils Its 
tenoient conmie gage* de letir <lcub. St prenoient 
la canellc ponr partie de t intere^.t 

On pourroit toujour* avoir aisemeui ivrrres- 
pouduncr dc Bittecato avee le Roy . car la Ville 
de Candie ou il detneure. est si luce u peu pres au 
milieu dc risk A deux journees de BalleaUo & 

A deux j:;unices de Colombo. Les Cartes 
G^ograpliiqucs manquent. dc le* tnettre 
autre men! 

Proche de Candie da o6tc de Baitemlo, il 
y a tin (rev-beau Ilois de Candle, qoc ies Porlu- 
gaifc ny Its Hcllsndei.i n'ont jamais possede 
parce que qu'il est trop prest de la puissance du 
Roy. & nosy qe'ilv n'y ont pas employ* la 
dernkre force, la cdte d'Oecidcn! dormant plus 
dc candle que tout lc moude n'en pent con- 
soinmer. Cc Roy qm n'est pas riche, pare* 
qVan Itty ptvnd c* que «,• terre prodait de 
lueiUcur, sans rien payer, juiroit hten voulu 
Irouvcr Marchand * qui vcudrn ce Bois. 
CTealcient des dispositions ait ctgo:e de canrlle. 
qui ilevoit reuifir am Fnin^Mi. Tout le debit 
sen fait par Irs HolUmlob qul ue U tirent qm. 
dc Ceiton : mars Irsdepciuesexesstres qu’iJs font 
en rette Id*. onl tail jnger qu'ils y connoisscnt 
encore qurlquo mutres a vantage.-, ipp, 355.359}. 

• Mart ~ Via -f VM r>-M s (»<‘i 


On the 31st. at a distance of 20 leagues 
from Poniugal, was seen the town of Colombo 
which is well built and situated an the sea shore 
on a kvd ground, covered with beautiful Irees 
that form a very agreeable sight. There was a 
big Fortress by the side and eight ships in the 
harbour. 

The Dutch, who. besides Poutugal and 
Colombo, have in Ceylon two towns called 
Kegombo and Japhnepatan. are well settled and 
strongly lortdicd on the West, North, and South 
coasts ; but on the Eastern side they have 
nothing, because there was no cuununou there 
The Portuguese nevcrlltcless hod some Fortres¬ 
ses there tormcrly, which the Dutch have taken 
and destroyed, at seven and half and eight 
degrees North Latitude, in two places, one of 
which is tailed Tinkemak. and the other 
iLilecalc. The Utter U on a very sate Bay 
into which a large river flow* , hhips go in and 
out of it witti spread sails. In u corner ol thU 
Bay ii & spot very suitable fora Fortress, which 
I tie King ol Ccyltnj would gladly have given to 
A nation capshle cf protecting him from the 
Dutch, w tin carry a way lus cinnamon without 
paying anything tor it. ou the pretence that they 

. him- spent large sums to deliver him (row the 
Portuguese, They kept for themselves all the 
lowns and forts they have taken, except those 
which they had destroyed, and did not give any 
lo the King ol Ceylon, thongh they hid bound 
themselves by treaty to hand over to him ^ome 
of them They kept them as security for wbat 
he owes them, and took the cinnamon for a part 
of tlic interest. 

One could easily correspond with this King 
at any lime from Battecalo, for the town ot 
Candie, where be resides, is situated almost in 
the centre ol tlic Itiaud. at two days’ journey 
both from Battecalo and from Colombo- There 
are no maps to locate them otherwise. 

Near Candie on the Battecalo side, there 
i> a fine cumnmoti wood, which neither the 
Portuguese nor the Dutch cvrr possessed, 
because it is too close to the King, and al*a 
because they did uot exert their utmost to get 
il, «» the West coast yielded more cinnamon 
than corild be ccnsmncd by the whole world 
This King, who is not rich be.wuse ttiey take 
Irom him without any payment tlic licit that 
the land yields, would be very glad to find s 
Merchant to whom tliat wood can be :<ohi 
These dispositions fox the cinnamon trade 
hould be of profit lo the French ’ All the 
export i* carried un by the Dutch who gel it 
onlv from Ceyton. but the heavy expenses 
which they incur hi Uu* Island nuke one sus¬ 
pect that they know of other advantages • 
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Port IV. 


THE TRAGEDY AND PROBLEM OF 
MAJOR DAVIE. 


A PAPER was read by Miss Violet M. Mcthley of Cliiton. Bristol, on April 11th 1918 
before the Royal Historical Society on the subject cl Major Davie and the massacre ol 
the garmon under his command al Kandy in 1803. 

As will appear from the following pedigree Miss Mcthley is a great-grand-daughtrr of one 
ol Davie s sisters. Margaret, who married, at Edinburgh. William Martin a Writer to the Signet ’ 
W Marlin Jdha Davit 


W A. Minu, 


(Writer to the Situs!. = Margaret 
Edinburgh I ol G»»y»hie 

17W-182S 



4 other children suit Christies 

=; Thom** Kilner 


I * - . I 

Two ions and Elisabeth Frances 

4 olhm and Violet M. Mcthley 

For the chief sources of the information on which her paper in based Miss Mcthley as 
required by the Society, has relied on original research and spent much time in examining 
documents at the Record Office, transferred there from the Colonial Ollicc and the War OH ice. 
One of these is an account of the massacre at Kandy written by a Dutch Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
named Greeving <query. for " Grcevmck '* ?), who managed to escape by hiding ui a dry well 
His diary has never been printed (though it Is quoted in the (IhuitraUd London Ac we for 
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17th August, 13501, anil is practically unknown in Ceylon, which is curious as it contains first¬ 
hand information extremely relevant to the much-vexed question oi Da she's conduct at Kandy 
There is however, at the Record Office •' the MS—taken down by on interpreter—m the most 
exquisite microscopic hand writing as clear or, print " 

The result of Miss Methley's study of these docu men ts, is to put a much more favourable 
construction on the conduct ot the unfortunate Major than that which ha.-, hitherto held the field, 
and to rapport the view of ft taken—almost alone among Ceylon writers—by Dr Henry 
Marshall in his book. 

Governor North made Davie a scapegoat and Cordiuer. who belonged to the Governor’s 
ifatourage. naturally adopts his point oi view. There are but slight ot second-hand accounts of 
the Kandy debacle in the other Ceylon historians and writers, Tranent, Piidhain. Forbes. Davy and 
Knighton, and the fuller narrative of it given in the Hon. J. W Fortescue’s History c / the British 
Army is chiefly based on Cordiner. Evidently Mr. Fortcscne lunl never seen Grceviug's diary, 
1 was able to supply Miss Methley with other sources ol information recently discovered, 
via., the letters from officers of the Kandy garrison including some from Davie himself, given 
by Captain T A Anderson as an appendix to his Poem* XFntten Chiefly in India {a unique 
copy of which containing this appendix 1 supplied to the Colombo Museum), and Doyly's Diary 
edited by Mr. H W Codnugtan, and recently published by tlieR.A.S. (C.B.) Miss Methley 's paper 
therefore may be said to be the lost word on the subject, embodying everything that is known of it. 

There is in the possession of the Methley family “ a very beautiful miniature of the 
Major, taken in 1801. just before he went to Ceylon, and given tohis/iono«r. Miss Nicol.also a lock 
of Ins hair. These Mias Methley gave me an opportunity of seeing at Clcvedon. on March 8th 
lost, when she kindly brought them over for my inspection The miniature shows a very fiue face. 



MAJOR DAVIE 
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The inscription on the back runs :— 

From A. Davie 


January, 1798. 


to M. Nico). 

Went to India, 

September, 1801 

The miniature was painted by " Mr. Charles. Miniature Painter to His Majesty. Strand“ 
No farther particulars of the lady hare been traced. 

The hair, consisting of two thick locks, arranged in a Greek cross, is of a light brown 

colonr. 

The only other relics of Davie are at the Record Office. They consist of two or 
three scraps of letters from him to Governor Maitland still preserved among the Colonial Office 
papers—terribly pathetic letters," which Mr. Forlescue has reproduced in his book, and a letter 
in his own hand-writing, dated * London. July 9th, 1801." and addressed to •• R. Sullivan Esq ." 
asking him to write to the India Office to obtain a passage for hiwwlf and his servant '* a native 
of that country," on board the ■ Manchip,' East India man. about to proceed to Colombo *as he 
had been ordered to join his corps," at the Island of Ceylon. The Malay Corps" had just 
been embodied and Davie had been gazetted to it as Major. 

It occurred to me that the proper place for these letters is not the Record Office where 
they are buried among piles of other documents, and are only with difficulty excavated on rare 
occasions and at long intervals by stray students of the history of this island, but ihe Colombo 
Museum where they would excite much more interest. Any historical value they may have 
had has long ago been exploited to the full and they are of value solely a» relics, and such value 
chiefly is local Accordingly I told Miss Methtey. who was the last to unearth them, that 1 
contemplated suggesting to the Ceylon Government that it should make an application to Ihe 
Record Office to sanction their transfer to it in order that they might be deposited in the Colombo 
Museum. But on inquiry it was discovered that ibis would require a special Act of Parliament. 

Miss Methley was good enough to present photographs ol the miniature to' the Colombo 
and Kandy Museums 


THE DAVIE LETTERS- 

With Notes by MISS V METHLEY 


Sir, 


J. P LEWIS 


London. July 9ih. 1801 


Bung ordered (o join my corps at the Island of Ceylon. I will therefore be 
much obliged to yoa, to write to the India House . in order that I may obtain a passage 
for myself and servant, a native of that country, on board the " Manchip." East 
Jndiamun. about to proceed to Colombo. 

I have the honour to be. sir, your most obedient and very humble servant. 

ADAM DAVIE, 

To R Sullivan, Bag. Major ‘ C ^ ,on Cor ^ 

In 1805 Maitland conveyed letters to and Irom Davie by means oi secret agents. 

The lollowing 1 have only seen printed. I have not yet discovered the whereabouts of 
the anginal, but it is probably somewhere amongst the masses at the Record Office of unclassi¬ 
fied correspondence, etc where I found Greeving’s Diary 
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•' /. Davte. am the only prisoner (eft: the restore all dead, murdered or 
•tamed / am without meat or clothes- l expect not to survive many days. Da not 
tell mv fruinds that f am alive '' 

Then followed advice i unquoted) as to expedition to Kandy with a plan for his escape, 
and the tetter ends ! 

" t am told that lam to be murdered when my countrymen ooms to Kandy.'' 
The tallowing two letters arc amongst the Colonial Office records. Fortcscne quotes 
them, and Baliis." also. * The taller. I may uy misquotes them, making a mistake in 
punctuation in the last scrap which entirely alters the sense. She puts a full stop after ** im¬ 
perfectly.' making " My begin a Iresh sentence t 

‘August. 1811 10 miles S.-E of Kandy. 

Gen. Wilson Oh, be expeditious in saving me Is there any question that 
my wishes arc to be released hence without delay ? t have no means to propose 
than those formerly mentioned I have wrote several times within these ten months, 
and have got three small slips of pojtcr without signature Messenger Is of no use 
being in daily sick twin death without money, clothes or food • please send me 
u little opium or laudanum to alleviate my pains r expect to die daily: coa Id be 
carried by daoly by wav qf Combo or Gandu ... . f illegible) 

If you have no intention (J speedily doing something, send me u pair of 
pistols to terminate my painful existence, twelve months unable to rise from mot 
a penknife , a little mm. gin, or brandy and laudanum .... stop¬ 
ping at Katug ... . and when night falls sending a party with a dcoty 

might get out of the country . distance without a shot being fired, 

and as my anguish ..... DAVIE.” 

The foregoing is scrawled m pencil upon a scrap of native paper Very badly written 
and in places absolutely illegible, as the yerds are completely robbed out 

The little communication which tollovrs almost certainly the last written by Davie, is 
of another scrap, measuring four and a half by two inches. 

*• My unguish of body is insupportable, and 1 see but imperfectly my dear 

friend. No paper My complaints are .* 

This is unsigned. 

• t i « • 


NOTE BY Mh L. J. B Turner. — The following extract from Governor Maitland's 
Despatch No. tiot 28th February. 1806. Is interesting tn that it indicates that some of Davie's 
letter* may be found with the original of the letter of Nov. 22,1805. in the Colonial Office. 

“ In my Letters under Dale Novr 22nd. 1805, I stated that 1 had managed with some 
Difficulty to open a Correspondence with the unfortunate Ma|or Davie, and I enclosed yon the 
Letters he had sent to me in answer to my first. 

•• I have still numnged, tho* they have changed the Place of his Confinement, lo com¬ 
municate with him, but nothing has recently passed worth Your Lordship's Notice 

•• You will however perceive that in Ins First Letters, he the Commanding Officer at the 
time attributes the Massacre of Candy entirely to the Malays . *’] 

a Crrnkm M*s< m- OctoSvr. 1W>, *A r«i«a:nio Tmfrer *> ' H«ib»» " A* B«JkU .mioiliill Ik* MaSam nMo. w u 
tfcrssm* c! ISfiiiu uf 1 win thu lb* water »So u»oJ that <(•*»*« waa tied; J CL 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMICS OF 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON. 

1798-1805. 

By L. J. a Turner, m.a., c.c.s. 

I. CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 

B EFORE entering even upon Ihe barest outline of the financial position and economic con¬ 
ditions of the British possessions in Ceylon from 1798 to 1805. it is necessary first to collect 
the available information on the obsenre suhject of the coinage and currency of the time 
The Despatches and other papers of the period contain frequent, though very scattered references 
to them, and, checking, with their aid the valuable, though nol always accurate, work ol 
Bcrtolacd.' we shall find it possible to accumulate a considerable amount of material. 

Rates ol Exchange. 

At the lime ol the British occupation of the Maritime Province the chief currency appears 
to have been » depreciated coinage ol copper stuivers. This currency had once been the silver 
ducatooD. worth >v 5d. sterling and equal to 80 stnivers, hut, by the issue ol Treasury notes, 
called Credit Uneven.- in terms of ni-dollar* fanams, and stuiver*. payable on presentation at the 
rate of 48 stnivers for each rix-dollar, and by selling by auction the gold aud silver corns 
bronght into the island. Govern ot Vunder Graaf had practically eliminated the dneatoon. and 
Ihe true currency had become the copper stuiver. 48 of which went to the rix-dollar, which was 
itself a mere money of account. By 1795. the dneatoon. which, in 1785. was worth only 80 
stmvers. was sold for 100 > We shall set that, in March. 1803. the figure was 162 

Further depreciation took place on the fixture by the British of the rate of exchange 
between the gold and silver currencies ol India. and the copper of Ceylon, shortly after the 
occupation in 1796. The Dutch rate ol exchange had been about 30 fanams to the gold star pagoda 
worth 8 shillings sterling.* but the British, assimilating the copper coinages ol India and Ceylon, 
fixed it at 45 fanams This remained the nominal rate ot exchange for several years, but. as 
early as February. 1799. apparently owing to a fall in the value of copper, a star pagoda could not 
be procured for 50 fanams. This figure rose, in 1800. to 58 and even 60. and was at 60 in 1803 * 
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As a nx-dollar equals 12 tanams. it mast be equal to 8 * 12/45 or 2133 shillings, with the 
star pagoda at 8s. and 43 fanams. or 2s. I <d. which is at the rate d 9 3/8 rix-dollars to the pound 
sterling. This became the offici al rate ol exchange when the Maritime Provinces were transferred 
from the control ol the East India Company to that of the Crown from 1st Jan nary, 1802 From 
that date, the Government accounts were maintained in nr -dollars, fanams. and pice or striven. 
Before that date, the accounts were generally kept in star pagodas, haun^ ?r yt cash. 4 

Copper Coinages. 

The amount of Dutch copper in circulation, augmented by what came over from the 
Coast, appears to have been sufficient for Ibe requirements of the Settlements only for a short time 
In 1800 we find Mr. North, in his Despatch ot 30th January, asking for a '* considerable quantity 
d copper coin " to be sent from England, owing to '• the Increase d Confidence in Government 
and the internal Commerce of the Country, and partly to the activity with which the Productions 
d Candy are bought up. consisting chiefly of Coffee and Arrecka nut.*' It is not clear whether or 
when this coin was received in Ceylon, hut it probably arrived some time in 1801. 

In ApriL 1801. 62.000 pounds d copper, which were ui the Company's store, and some 
abandoned cannon ,it Trincomalee, were " given over .. to an individual to be coined into 
Stmvers," 48 to the nx-dollar.' 

About the same time, as this local coinage was a slow process. 100.000 pounds weight of 
copper coined into stoivers was ordered from England. 4 This probably arrived in 1802. 

In a Despatch of 20th April, 1803. we find mention d a sum of £10,000 included in the 
sum drawn upon His Majesty's Treasury for a supply ol copper. This may have arrived later in 
1803. In the same Despatch, an annual supply ol copper is asked for. but there is no evidence 
that this request was complied with. According to Bertolucci.* issues of copper /-pn> were 
occasionally made each year from 1802 to 1803. The issues would include both coin minted 
locally and that struck in England 

Silver Coinage. 

Up to 1802. the ha-dollar, though originally a Dutch coin,' 4 was. as Jar as Ceylon was 
concerned, a mere money of account for the purposes d the issue d the Credit Brieven. Bnt. in 
Mr North’s Despatch of 15th December. 1801. we find an order on England for £8.333. 6.8 in 
silver to be coined into rix-dollars. The bullion value d the coin was to be Is. 8d sterling, whereas 
the nominal value wus 2s 1 3/Sd. Mr. North does not think that •• this great difference between 
the real and nominal value of the rix-dollars" will " produce in this Country the same Evils 
which it would in one where the Fabrication ol Coin is more easy," and be apparently expects to 
make some profit for Government out of the difference. 

This proposal was apparently carried out some time in 1802 Bertolucci stale* that to 
50 pounds d silver were added 3 d Japan copper, and one pound of this metal was coined mto 50 
rii-dcllxrs Tims with silver at 5s 2d. per ounce. 2.500 rix-dollars were worth 50 x 16 x 62 pence 
or one rix-dollar worth tv 7 21/25d., not counting cost of copper, which is practically Mr. 

North’s figare of Is. 8d." 
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It vra> not long before the new coin ionnd its real level in relation to the gold star pagoda. 
Thus, though the rate of exchange with England remained at 2s 1 3/S,, the local rates of exchange 
g'reo in the Ceylon Govern meat N Gazette ” of proximate dat«-a show on 1st June. 1802, the star 
pagoda at 4 rix-dollars 33 stuivers, or the rix-dollar at is 8$d- : on 1st December. 1802, the star 
pagoda at 4 - 36 or the rix-dollar at lsJ8. 4 19d ; an 30th March, 1803, the star pagoda at 5 rix- 
dollars, or the rix-dollar at ls./7. l/5d. 

These rates represented the price of Madras bills in the open market In Ceylon, but 
Government, in the disposal of bills, were content with a premium of some 72£, as against the 
pr e mi um of nearly 30 % in the open market. Further, according to Bertolacci. Ceylon cummcy was 
received by the local Treasury in exchange for foreign coins, or for bills on England or the Pre¬ 
sidencies at the same rates at which it had been issued. In these ways, the nominal value of the 
currency was supported. But. in 1805, apparently alter the departure of Mr North, receipt ol 
Ceylon currency at issue value, and the granting of bills at that rate were discontinued and the 
currency (ell to its intrinsic value. • * 

Convertible Paper 

The actual coining of the rix-dollar was preceded, by some years, by the issue of a conver¬ 
tible paper currency, consisting of promissory notes, generally of the value oi 25, 50. and 100 rix- 
dollars.* * 30.000 rix-dollars’ worth of this paper was issued in March. 1800. and by February, 

1801, 75,000 dollars' worth had been issued. The " credit is so perfect . that another issue still 
maybe found useful or even necessary.” By 5th October, tSOl. about £10.000 worth of the 
paper was in circulation at a small premium aud by July, 1805. 887 525 nx-dollars worth.' * 

Exchange with India 

In the early years of the British occupation the revenue of the Maritime Provinces was 
never sufficient to meet the expenditure, and money had to be raised in various ways to carry cm 
the Government As the Presidencies of India were frequently drawn upon, the question of the 
rates of exchange with them often arises. Bills on Madras were drawn in star pagodas aud Bills 
on Bengal in Arcot rupees, par in the tatter case being 350 Arcot rupees for 100 star pagodas, that 
is, the Arcot rupee at 2s. 3 3/ 7<L with the star pagoda at 8s, * » On Mr North's arrival, however, 
the exchange was 400 Arcot rupees to 100 star pagodas, but by 5th October, 1799, he “ had the 
satisfaction of gradually lowering " it to 365. For some time before I8ih February, 1801. it had 
been 360. Id April. 1801. the Governor " was obliged to raise it to Three Hundred and Sixty 
Five, in Consequence of the Government ol Fort St. George leaving raised that of their 
Treasury. 1 * (5 Oct. 01) By 10th September, 1802, it had fallen again to 360 

For conversion to Ceylon currency, the par was 45 fanams lor one star pagoda, and the 
exchange never rose above par, and occasionally copper would be paid into the Treas u ry ,cr h^ 3 
on Bengal at 48 tanams to the star pagoda. 1 ’ When the nx-dollar had been coined, the par. with 
the dollar at 2$. 1 3/5d. or 9 3/8 to the pound sterling, was 375 rix-dollars to 100 star pagodas. 
But, after May. 1802. bills for 360 Arcot rupees or 100 star pagodas were not given at Colombo 
for less than 400 nx-dollars. “Therefore altho’ His Majesty's Treasury pays at the End of 
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Eighteen months one Thirty Sixth more than Forty Pounds, for each Hundred Star Pagodas that 
1 draw for, 1 on the a their Hand receive a full Sixteenth more than its value on the same Sum." 
Or taorc clearly. Government, in remitting 100 star pagodas to Bengal, paid out 360 Arcot rupees 
or 1 36 over par, but received from purchasers of bills for 100 star pagodas 400 rix-dollars i nst ea d 
of 375. But this satisfactory state of affairs was ouly on the Government side the falling exchange, 
while il was favourable to Government in its position ol an exporter with bills to sell, being against 
the interests of importers who wished to buy bills. It may also be noted that the supposedly 
great advantage to Government only brought in, during the whole of Mr North s administration, 
“the paltry Sum of £286. 8. lO."' '• 

By July 1805. the nominal rate of exchange between star pagodas and nx-dollars had 
fallen to 48 fanams instead of 45. owing, according to Mr. North, to Lhe increasingly unfavourable 
balance of trade against Ceylon. But the actual rate had fallen far below pax We «aw that it 
was 60 ianams in March. 1803. and it seems to have remained about this figure till 1808. But as 
the specie or silver export point was probably slightly less thau 60 — 1 tatiaui = 5/3d silver value 
and a star pagoda ^=96d. or 57 3/5 fanams, to which costs of transport are to be added—a constant 
drain of silver rix-dollars to India must have been going on. so that it is not surprising that they 
had almost all disappeared by 1808. 1 * 

Sale ol Bills by Auction. 

The high premium on foreign bills was a result ol the great demand for bills, resulting 
from the excess of imports over exports due to lhe undeveloped condition of the Maritime Pro¬ 
vinces and the prohibition of grants ol land in perpetuity to Europeans.' »* So great, 
in fact, was the demand that by July. 1805, it had become a " very general practise " to 
procure bills from (he Treasury at par to sell them at au advanced price in the bazaar. This 
induced Mr. North to try the experiment of selling a great proportion of the bills by public auction 
and it " lias so well succeeded that 1 have little Doubt of the Possibility of extending it. and of very 
considerably reducing by means of If the Ex pence of our supplies oi money."** But private 
individuals who had to buy balls on India m the open market had now to pay anything np to Ml 
fanams for a star pagoda instead of the old 45. or the later 48 ol the nominal exchange and the 
sale of hills by auction, the first departure Irom the principles necessary to support the nominal 
value of the currency was the ioreruuucr of later measnres, such as the refusal to receive the 
currency at issue value, which ltd to acute depression oi exchange, till, in 1812. it fell to 70 fanams, 
and, m 1813, the stuiver showed a depreciation of 210% from its value in 1780. • 

Other Rues ol Exchange. 

Besides the star pagoda and the Arcot rupee, with which we are principally concerned, 
there were many other currencies for which rates of exchange are quoted in the Gatette The 
Gatvlte oi 30th March. 1803. gives the following with rales of exchange in rix -dollars and stuivers 
Venetian ducat—6.24 ; Bengal gold radmr— 22 ; Surat gold mohnr—18 ; star pagoda— 5; Porto 
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Novo pagoda—4: Totocoreen pagoda — 4.18, duca toon—3.18 , Spanish dollar — 2-36; Sural rupee— 
1.24 ; Arcot rupee — 1.18 : sicca rupee—1 24. Of Ihose not already especially mentioned, llic only 
ones we are likely to hear of again are the Porto Novo pagoda and the sicca rupee. Under the 
Dutch. 120 Porto Novo pagodas went to 100 star pagodas, but the above list make* the number 
125, so that the Porto Novo pagoda equalled6s, 4 4/5d. 3 ** The sicca rupee was fixed at 2s. 6d 
in London early in 1802. but appears from the list to have dropped to 2s 4 4/5d. by March. 1803. 

It is obvious that Bertolucci's complaint most have been well-founded : " The confusion 
that has been introduced into the accounts of the colony. Irotn the variety ot exchanges, and by 
the complicated and difficult fractions arising from them, have rendered those accounts intricate 
and perplexing to a great degree, even to the best informed civil servants ; and have added work, 
in the offices of the different accountants, which with a fixed exchange unincumbered with 
fractions, could have been spared-"* 1 

Minting 

Before leaving the subject ct the coinage, the local arrangements fur minting may be 
noted According to Bcrtolaect,** minting was done by contract till 1811. the charges on 
the comage of silver being 4% and on copper nearly 25%. It is not clear whether the reference in 
Mr. North's Despatch of 1st January. 1804. para t4 to "the Establishment ol a Mint " adverts 
to this system of coining by contract or whether Bertolacci's statement that hv established a mint 
in 1811 is incorrect 

II. Finance. 

In the absence of the financial statements, which should appear as endosnres to the 
Despatches, no exact statement ot the revenue and expenditure of the period under review can 
be given. In the Despatch of 10th September. 1802. however, we leant incidentally that the 
expense of Mr North's administration for 38 months to the end of 1801 was 19 lacs of star 
pagodas, or £20,000 a month, or £240,000 per annum. Wc also gather that Lord Hobart, 
Secretary of State, expressed " On the Article ot Expence . . Dread and Disapprobation " as 

early as May. 1802 »• But the revenue appears to have been increasing every year from 1798. 
and by the end of 1802, there seemed to be grounds lor expecting that the revenue for 1803 would 
exceed the expenditure. The estimated expenditure appears to have been £331.000. and the 
estimated ordinary revenue £288.000. The excess of £43.000 is expected to be wet from the 
following items ol increased revenue : land rents—100.000 rix dollars, areka cut—30.000 
onilliam "— 40,000 . fees and stamps—60,000 coconut tree tax—100,000 . pearl fishery— 100.000 
(excess) : total 430.000 rix dollars.* 4 

This estimate was, however, totally upset by the outbreak of war with Kandy in 1803, 
and the large increase of military expenditure There seem to be no figures available tor 1803, 
but. in 1804. the expenditure exceeded the revenue by £240.000 * • and appeared to be increasing. 
In I lie same Despatch, an estimate of the revenue and expenditure of peace time* pub the former 
at £270.000 to £300.000, and the Utter at £430.000.* • 
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Thus, a deficit of £130,000 to £350.000 bad to lx mtl, and this was done in various 
ways While the Maritime Provinces were still a possession o! the East India Company, that 
if. up to 3lst December. 1801. the Presidencies of India, also under the same control, were freely 
drawn upon. In addition to drafts for current expenses, hills An Bengal were granted to public 
servants, not only for their personal salaries, bnt also for the pay of their departments. But the 
great demand lor bills made it possible for the said servants to make so considerable a profit on 
the negotiation ol the hills that they were restricted to dralts for personal salaries only *’ 
Fnrihcr. it became necessary to restrict the drawings on India when the Maritime Provinces 
were taken over by the Crown, and these bills were also discontinued to some extent, and. in 
their place, debentures were issued for personal allowances These debentures were in the 
nature of exchequer hills ol the amounts of 250, 500, 750, 1,000. 2,000 rix dollars bearing interest 
at slightly over 9%. The principal and interest were payable at the end of a year either in Ceylon 
currency or by a bill on His Majesty's Treasury at 18 months from date, or the debenture might 
be renewed m Ceylon. These debentures were Issued on and alter 1st September. 1802, from 
which date no bills were grunted on Bengal and Madras except for cash received.** It was 
Mr. North's intention to limit this debenture debt to one million rix dollars, but by July. 1805, 
the great expenses of the Government had obliged him to raise it to 1,245-250 rix dollars or about 
£132.827 at 9 3/8 rix dollars to tlic pound sterling. At this date, there were 887,525 iu dollars 
or about £94,669 in circulation in the paper currency, the balance of indebtedness being made 
np by bills on the Home Treasury and on the Presidencies of India, of which particulars are not 
available. 

As on example of Uic finance of the period, wc may quote the arrangements made for the 
purchase of three lacs cf Sural rnpees in specie— gold me burs and Sural rupees—towards the 
end of 1801 Irom a " House of Agency at Madras'* "For one Half of this Sum which I am 
to pay m BilU on Bengal, at my present Exdiangc ol Three Hundred and Sixty Five Arcot 
Rupees lor One Hundred Star Pagoda* I will venture to draw my First Bill on the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. For the other Hall I shall grant Bills on the Madras 
Government in Part of the Credit stipulated for me by the Crown with the Company " /that is. 
on account of the cinnamon contract). »" It maybe noted that the deal fell through owing to 
" unforeseen Accidents.'’ 3 * 

III. Land Tenure 

The other principal item of economic interest in the period under review was the very 
vexed and inlricate questions which arose on the subject of land tenure. As these questions 
were probahly the most dcscussed of any of the day, the material at our disposal m extensive 
and complicated, but it is hoped that the following synthesis will bring out the main points 
without loo much obscurity or fundamental error. 

The Committee ol Investigation explain that the Dutch found that the Sinhalese system 
of basing land tenure on personal service had been retained, m great part, by the Portuguese 
and that, under the Dutch, "the tenures of personal labour and official service were continued 
in conformity with the prejudices and customs ol the inhabitants.” * • 
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I be Sinhalese System. 

This Sinhalese system assumed that the King was the absolute lard ol the soil All 
private individuals holding land did so. in the first instance, not by paying rent, but by per¬ 
forming services tor the King, the soldiers serving for IS days at a time and supplying them¬ 
selves, the workers in iron serving for 15 days at a time in the King’s workshops and making 
implements for the villagers, the wood cutters felling timber, carrying Ammunition and spare 
arms, and so on, each performing some service, in return for which each ‘had for his mainte¬ 
nance a piece of muddy land which tic sowed and a large tract of fruit trees . . as well as a garden 
where he had his house To this portion they give the name of paravenia. and all the inhabi¬ 
tants. whether noble or plebeian, had their duties, each serving in his own way the King or the 
Lord of the village 

Non-Service Paravemes 

This system became complicated by gifts to individuals of lands and villages with their 
service tenures, by the commutation of services for payment in kind or money, by alterations 
made by the Portuguese and Dutch, so that, by the lime of the British occupation, the subject 
had assumed a high degree ol complexity. The chief exception which appears to have arisen 
was the coming into existence of wbal we may call " non-service tenures, apparently owing to 
the failure, probably through oversight, on the part of Government to exact the due services, lu 
the meantime, the tenants retained possession, and became entitled to the land by prescription, 
the period being said to be three generations under Hie Sinhalese Government, thirty years under 
the Dutch, ten years under the British "" We find, however, in the period with which we are 
dealing, that these lauds paid a share of the crop to Government, so that it would appear that 
the tenant's right to the land was only admitted on the condition that this share was con¬ 
sidered to be due to Government Some, however, of these non-service tenures may have arisen 
from commutation of the services. 

As Ribetro makes no mention of non-service tenures, it would seem probable that they 
did not appear till the eighteenth century. By the end of it, however, Uir distinction hetween 
service and non-service tenures had become clear. Ribciro uses the term pnraixnia. correctly 
pruvemya (ce£4*<s, hereditary land) in the single sense of a service land, a usage followed by 
Mr. North. but the other British authorities generally use a qualifying term to distinguish the 
service tenures Thus Dr MemtHl has Neijndc Parveni 14 while in Burnaud’s Memoir »c lind 
Dienstbaarv (service!' Parwntie*. 

Classification of Tenures 

Introducing this distinction into Bertolucci's classification of land tenures wc find 
that the tenures m the Sinhalese districts fall into three classes : (1) lands of which Government 
(,;»* retained immediate possession ; (2) non-service tenure* : and (3) service tenures. 
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The lirst class includes (i) Muttcttu e?Ci) lands which arc cultivated on Govern* 

men! account — in ancient times, the rice grown un them was reserved lor the King s household 
<ii) Ratnuula (£o5^Cfq) lands which are ' cultivated by Government, whose sole property they 
are."*’ (iii) Ratmaht;ra (<5z£ a. t lands, winch include ‘all waste and uncultivated Lands to winch 
no private title can be show n." •• These lands might be granted lor cultivation, in which case 
t lOth share for lands on high soil. l/4lh for low lands was due to Government after five years. 
If they were cnllivated without Government sanction, they paid f share. This head includes 
chenas. or lands intermittently cultivated by humingdown the jungle fiv) Molupola (»CCCd; lands, 
which were private lands which have reverted to Government, owing according to Berlolacci. 
to failure of male issue to perform the due services. t v ) Nilapala (&C SC- 1 ' lands which have 
reverted to Government owing to failure on the part of the occupants to perform the services. 
When lauds under the last two beads are cultivated, they paid 1 share to Government. • 4 

The second class is that of the non-service lands which were heritable, saleable, and 
held in fee simple. They may be divided into three heads : (a) paddy fields, (bl gardens. (C) Other 

Head (a) paddy fields were of two kinds (i> Ota <&*?) paying 1 10th and (iij .-Inch tCoC 
paying « share to Government—the ” paddy tax." 

Head (b) gardens were also of two kinds (i) Tanhwl (CJSf SJ5-C- third share) 
to plant which permission had been given on condition that the planter should pay I/3rd 
of the produce, or l/3rd of the valne of the garden when planted, to Government This 
payment was enforced by the Dutch for a long time, and was paid in kind, or a 
valuation was agreed upon and paid in money But some time before the British occupation, 
the collection had been neglected, and apparently even abandoned and Andrews attempt to 
renew it in the form of a tax on coconut trees was so greatly resented that it had to be given 
up. (ii) Samboody (e£s/<£?cS, self-will) or Ratmahcra gardens, planted without the per¬ 
mission of Gove rumen I and subject to pay 4 share of the produce to Government Many of 
these, however, Hkc the former, held by odc family for a long time, were later possessed without 
any payment to Government, either in kind or money. 

Head (c) Other, includes miscellaneous non-service parainai tenures, of infrequent 
occurrence, eg. otto Com bra Parvenv. Ovitu /£££•), and Kanuis ie2!Q %t£. apparently resemb¬ 
ling chena land) Parawniya, said to be tenures of the Chilaw District, which pay l,‘5th share 
Jo Government. 4- Carwoodeny Paraveny (perhaps from sea water) is given as laud 

covered with low jungle and impregnated with salt water paying J/5lb share when cultivated. 

The third class is that ot the service tenures, and includes both fields and gardens. 
This rkN is divided into two heads : it) Accommodesaan * 1 lands granted under a personal 
service tenure, chieJIy by way of pay lor official duties. These lands were not alienable by will, 
sale, or mortgage, nor were they, in general, heritable. Till the beginning of the XIXth centnry 
linne t all the native officers of Government were paid by the grant of these uccamrttodcssana. 
(i|) Diwl Parawnt (^C©c. pay) or Vtdawuaam (6;n.8t:®) or Rainda Pttravvni, lauds granted 
for personal services ol a more menial kind, such as providing charcoal, chnnaro, Ac., carrying 
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luggage and palanquins, and general coaly labour. As the lerm paraveniya implies, these lands 
were hereditary, reverting undivided to the male heir. They could not be aiieuated by gift, 
sale, bequest or any other act, nor could they be charged or encumbered with any debt, nor 
were they liable to be sold in execution of writs or any legal processes. 13 

Such arc the general outlines of land tenure in the Low-country Sinhalese Districts, 
but, apparently in many cases, the tenures became somewhat confused, and we find, for example, 
that accummatlessans sometimes paid otu or 1 10th share possibly in commutation of the services, 
and in some cases, were hereditary. •• 

Tamil Tenure. 

In the Tamil Districts lire tenure of land was much simpler. According to Bertolucci. • • 
the Government shore on paddy fields was invariably l/10lh ol the produce. From Burnand's 
Memorial on the Bat (kolas District, it would appear that this share was, in part, a commutation 
of the whole shore due from the 42 King's matletfu lands iu the District, and that the payment 
of it was definitely agreed to in a " deed of submission entered into by the headmen in 1766. 
The tenure of laud in this District, and probably in the other Tamil Districts, was thus a non* 
service tenure The liability to service was, apparently, a personal one, termed u[iyam i 
which existed qnite independently of land tenure A ecu mm ad l ash n * were, however, given to the 
Dutch Disawa of Batticaloa in the same way as they were distributed in Ibe Sinhalese Districts, 
by way of pay for official services, and possibly other officers enjoyed them 

Laud Tenure Reforms. 

Such was the general system of Land tenure which existed in the Maritime Provinces ot 
Ceylon at llic time of the British Occupation in 1795-6, but, in the few years succeeding it, this 
system became subject to great and rapid change-. As we have seen 4 * the Madras Adumustra. 
tion abolished the service tenures entirely, in their assimilation ol the revenue machinery m 
Ccylou to that of the Coast. Services were, in future, to he paid (or in money, not in land 
A ccurri mudeisnn lands were resumed, and salaries paid to live incumbents. Service puraveni were 
vested entirely iu the owners, without any service obligation, on the condition that IJlOtli ot the 
produce was paid to Government, and these lands became alienable. As an additional reloim 
a tax on non-service puraveni gardens, which, though liable to payment, had escaped it through 
the negligence cd the Dutch, was proposed to be raised by collecting from the owners ©I 
coconut trees cue larnuu for each. 

But the Madras Administration was a failure, and the principal cause ol that failure 
was found by the Committee of Investigation to be the land reforms. The Committee reccw* 
mends a return to the previous system of service tenures pointing out (if the necessity ol the 
quieting of the minds of the people (2) the insignificance of the Government 1 10th share from 
a revenue point of view ; (3) that no temptation of reward within the bounds of reason can induce 
a Cingalese to labour while be can esisl in idleness." undisturbed by the demands of his service 
tenure. As regards the coconut tai. unfair as it may have been, that paddy field* should be 
taxed, and gardens not, this tax was of unequal incidence, and was very unpopular on account 
of its being payable in money, instead of iu kind. 
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Mr. North’s Views. 

The service tenure system was accordingly reverted lo by Mr. North, but. although he 
vras in agreement with the Committee at the outset oi his administration, it was not long before be 
began to see very grave objections to the old system, and. by 1801. he had decided upon "the 
absolute necessity of abolishing Tenure by Service." ** The Proclamations of 3rd May, 1800, and 
3rd September. 1801. show that Mr North, by that lime, considered the old system uncertain as 
regards tenure, inconvenient lo the people, oppressive and irregular His Despatches show that 
his chiei objection to the service para ye ni tenures was the probability, and indeed certainty, of 
the abuse of the system by the headmen, for whom it was easy to utilise the services for their 
private purposes instead of for puhlic ends, or to employ the system lor the harassment of their 
enemies He objected to the system of accomnuxtessans as they were often held, apparently 
undivided among several families, and formed an entirely inadequate recompense for the labour 
of the holders, particularly in Die case of the lower officers, ol the rank of lascoreens, for example. 

The positive advantages of thr abolition ol the old system were expected to be the great 
encouragement of agriculture and commerce, and the stimulation of the people to a realisation of 
their lime, liberty and labour as a property and not as a tribute.* ’ A considerable increase to the 
revenue was also apparently expected. “Territorial Revenue (that i6, the Government shares 
from non-service lauds) calculated at my accession at 1 lac mid 47.000 P N Pagodas has this yeai 
exceeded 2 lacs and 20.000. and will next year produce at least 2 Lacs and a half Star Pagodas 
and when the land rents fall in in May will be greatly increased " by the new system.** It will be 
noted that Mr. North's implied opinion that the land rents would be more valuable than the 
services wav diametrically opposed to Unit ol the Committee of Investigation. 

Nor does the opinion of the day. with apparently the single exception of that of Lord 
Hobart, tlxe Secretary of State, appear to have borne out the fear of the Committee that the 
inhabitants would not work without the compulsion of the services to be rendered The Board 
of Revenue and Commerce anticipate '* that the improved system of collecting the Revenue under 
your Excellency's administration and the perfect security which is now extended to I tie lowest 
order of People against oppression, will in time ... introduce among the Inhabitants a knowledge 
of the value of time and labour, by which alone a Nation can become rich and independent oi 
foreign assistance," ** while the fact that there had been no desertions among the labourers at 
the reclamation works at Mutturajawilla was considered “ us one of the first proofs oi the happy 
change that has been made in the condition of this people by the abolition of aocommodtsMa ri a ‘ ■ * 

Mr. Norths Legislation. 

By 1800. Mr. North had decided to depart from the recommendations of the Committee 
of Investigation, and on 3rd May. 1800, and 3rd September. 1802, he tsiued Proclamations embody¬ 
ing the new orders on land tenure. In Uie former, he combined with the service tenure question, 
regulations to encourage the partition of land, to the effect that lands held in undivided tenure 
should pay 1/5 to Government till part.lioned, thereafter 1/10. and that disputes al-out the parti¬ 
tion should be referred to the Land Rands. 
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The first Proclamation also provides that '• all Land now enjoyed without Title or Grant 
under the denomination of Canois Parveny. Ratraahere or any other whatsoever may be appro¬ 
priated by Ihr occupier, provided that he declares the possession before Uic Landraad and pays 
Government 1/10 of live produce If the declaration is delayed, it will then pay 1/2. 

The sections dealing directly with service tenures are Nos llth and 16th. Secticn 11 
states all persons holding land by tenure oi service may appropriate the lards on payment oJ MO 
the produce of high lands and 1/4 that ul low lauds. If the land was - Maltapalla, Nellapalla, 
Ratninda or Ande " 1/4 is to be paid. All such appropriations are to be **enregistered in the 
Registry ot the District ” By section 12 persons taking op this appropriation are freed from all 
obligation of service, “ except on particular order of oursell or cur successors. Governors of 
Ceylon, in which case they will receive pay " at the usual rates. 

As regards Acconimodt*san lands, section 16 notifies that LasccTtena having Aecom. 
mitdcssans from Government can give them up, having the renunciations registered Thereafter 
they will not be bonnd to any service, except on the ** especial command of our self and our 
successors, Governors ot Ceylon, receiving adequate pay for the services.'' 

To encourage agriculture, section 14 provides for grant by Government ol uncultivated 
land.-,, to be held duty free for five years, and thereafter to pay the same rates as Ute nld service 
tenure lands. And it is farther declared that " for the further encouragement of agriculture " 
there is to be no monopoly of any production of the soil, save and except cinnamon. 

There seems, however, lo have been little response to the proposals in this Proclamation, 
and by Proclamation of 3rd September. 1801, the llth and 16th sections of that ol 3rd May. 1800 
are repealed, and it is notified that, from May 1st. 1802. “all obligation to Service on Tenure 
of Lands . . shall cease . . and lands held Duty free .. on acconnl of Such Service, shall pay 
to Government one-tenth of their produce if High Lands, and one-filth Part ol tlieir Produce if 
Low Lands, excepting only such Lands as were formerly Mallapalla Nellapalla, Ratninda or 
Ande. which will continue ... to pay one-fourth ol their Produce to Government.’ 

The right is, however, reserved to ** ourselves and our successors, Governors of Geylon " 
to order the services of those liahlc to serve, giving them adequate pay for such service. 

By secticn 5 '* all accommodessans at present enjoyed by Native Head Men, and all 
others of what description soever " are resumed by Government. “ Measures for the adequate 
Remuneration ot such as will be continued in Office and for the fair Indemnification of those who 
will then have permission lo retire from Service " being taken. 

The date of operation of these reforms as fixed is extended to 1st May, 1802, the date 
referred lo in Mr. North's tetter ot 12th October, 1800. "when land rents fall in m May 1802. 

Such was Mr. North's solution ol this very difficult question We see that hr belonged 
to the school which held that the abuse of the system by the headmen and its restrictive effect 
on agriculture and commerce pointed lo the necessity for a change, while it denied the tenet of 
the opposing school that the inhabitants would not work voluntarily (or pay Each school held 
sway in turn : Andrews, the abolitionist, was criticised by bis successors, the Committee of 
Investigation who were conservatives ; the Committee was succeeded by Mr. North, who adopted 
the abolitionist view following Mr. North came a strong conservative reaction The examina¬ 
tion of this reaction lakes us somewhat beyond the limits oi the period under review, bat, as tne 
retrospective reflections made upon Mr. North's policy throw farther light upon it, that examina¬ 
tion may at least partially, be undertaken here 
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General Maillands Five Criticisms. 

The chief, as w«-ll as the mod weighty amt authentic, critic el Mr North * policy was 
his successor, Governor Maitland, a considerable part of whose able and lengthy Despatch of 28th 
February, 1606. is devoted lo a discussion of Mr. North's land reforms Maitland first clears 
the ground with a few definitions—those of " Parvanie." '• Devil Parvanie." Accocn- 
tnodessans, &c .—confirming tire classification already given, and establishing the correctness oi 
the more or less tentative division of pruvani lands into ‘service" and *'oon-scTvice." *' 
Me then proceeds with a very active criticism of Mr. North s policy. Although he is 
willing to admit that the resumption of the accommodessatt lands was a " wise and politic" 
measure, he finds that “ the resumption of the Feudal A » Tenure was of a very different 
Nature." His first point is that, while the giving up of the divet pra veni lands was expected to 
bring in a largely increased land revenue in lieu of the services remitted, there were no accounts 
kept under Mr. North's Government.from which the amount of that increase could be ascertained. 
Nevertheless, it was easy to see that the anticipated increase was based on some misapprehension. 
Thus, the gram revenue from the districts ol Colombo, Galle and Matara was £27,472.17 at the 
outside, while only a part ol the cooly corps, which had to be raised by Mr. North to do the work 
previously done by the holders ol divvl pravttii buds, amounted to £32.000. Governor 
Maitland points out that the former amount covers the whole paddy tithes, not the expected 
increase only, and that no account is taken ot " Bricklayers. Carpenters and Artilicers of every 
Description," who had also lo be paid instead of working for the tenure of their lands. Thus the 
first point is that, so far from Government gaining from an increased land revenue, there was a 
heavy loss from the Urge sums requiring to Ik paid to Labourers whose labour was previously 
the payment for the lands held by them 

The second point deals with the establishment of the abovementioned cooly corps, an 
establishment which had been found necessary by Mr North as the people of the country always 
ran away from work, and had to be replaced by imported labour. But. says Sir Thomas. " the 
Question arises why they did run away ? and the answer to that is, neither more or less, than 
that the British Government in doing away the Tenure by which they hold their Lands, had 
dissolved Lhs sole Tie which made you sure of getting their Service when necessary, so that this 
Measure stated to be so economical in its Nature and so productive in its Consequences is made 
the real Ground for immediately setting up a new Establishment, infinitely more onerous, lufinitely 
more dilficull to Manage, and infinitely more unwieldly in every respect than what previously 
existed." U wax hopeless to attempt to secure indigenous labour, for " it is impossible to collect 
the meu even with all your Money, for their (sic) being no Penalty, there is not an Inhabitant 
m this Island that would not sit down and starve ont tbc year under the shade of two or three 
cocoa nut Trees, the whole of his Property and the whole ol his Subsistance, rather fhan Increase 
Itia Income, and his Comforts by his Manual Labour." This point is, in effect. (3) of those of the 
Committee of Investigation. 

The third point was that Ihe Maritime Provinces of Ceylon had not at that time reached 
a stage of economic development at which a payment, even in kind. CO a Id be adopted. Governor 
Maitland compare* it to that of England in the days of Feudalism, and adds : ” It woald have been 
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a most strange and unaccountable Measure .. (it) One of the Ancient Barons had pulled oat of his 
Pocket Adam Smith, and said. J will apply to you vassals, whose situation renders It Impossible 
to carry into Effect all the Rules and Regulations laid down by him for a Society in the last state 
of Civilization and Wealth.“ He goes on to sketch the development of society from the service 
tenure stage to that of commutation by payment ol what is generally a capitation tar. and from 
that to general taxation, and point* out that " whenever Wealth was so generally diffuse*! a* to 
render the Service Tenure a Burthen, the people would then have voluntarily come forward to 
commute their Service-' 1 The charge against Mr. North is thus that of premature and hasty 
action, doing away ** by a single dash of a Pen .. the whole Tic of Government." instead ot 
waiting (or the gr^lual effects of economic forces, especially the result of the increased circulation 
of money the “ loosener of the rigidity of early laws and customs,” * ' 

A fourth point was that even the tax ol one-tenth of the crop—reduced in many cases 
from cne-hall and one-fourth—not only taxed the existing cultivation, but laid a new tax on alt 
increasing cultivation, with the result expected by modem economic theory 1 * that there was a 
very considerable decrease of cultivation. 

A fifth point was “ the excessive Vexation that always attends the Collection “ of the 
land revenue, a point elaborated by Bertolucci Apart from harassment oi the cultivator^ by the 
farmers to whom the collection of the tithes was rented, the " penurious ** system of selling the 
rents at the Kachchens, often many miles away from the villages, continued till an order ot 25lh 
August, 1808, insisted on the sales being held at the spot The settlement of difficult questions 
of valuation and title wa* often beyond the capacity of young Collectors and Magistrates. The 
headmen, except possibly when they themselves bought the rent. dud iked the new system, by 
which their old hme influence was shaken, while, as possessors of the best fields, they were not 
likely to encourage agriculture to their own disadvantage. 

Burnind and Bcrtolacci 

Other points are made by Btimand and Bcrtolacci. The former emphasises the increase 
in crime resulting from Mr. North's reforms “ Freed from the obligation of the old personal 
services, the inhabitants have not made good nse of the ideal liberty which they have acquired: 
instead at being more laborious, they are more lazy now than they were; those who had a 
degree of honest industry, have taken to commerce or hired farms (i.c. rents) which tittle suited 
their habits : others Iiavc given themselves up to’all kinds oi disorders uniting in gangs to rob ; 
in a word more crimes have been committed in one year than were formerly in twenty,” The 
fast part of >*»«■ statement is supported by the number of Prochunatiom attempting to deal with 
*' numerous and daring associations ot Robbers,’’ while the Proclamation No 18 ot 1806 states 
that " it appears however ot late years measures have been adopted inapplicable to the situation 
of the Country, «h«>bing in a considerable degree the tenure on which various species of property 
rested, and destructive of the Police and Tranquillity of the people.” 

A further point was that the renters while oppressing the people possibly more than the 
headmen did under the old system, gave Government endless trouble in the collection of the 
rents. " Little more than one-half of the rented revenue is collected within the year . the rest 
irwirt in by «n»ll sums, for five or six years following. The average number of executions tu 
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revenue including, it «* * true, cases regarding oilier farms than those at land revenue, rose, in 
Colombo District only, to 700 or 800 annually from a figure ol 20 to 25 under the Dutch."® 4 

Thus the abolitionist theory ol Mr. North and the Madras Administration was completely 
discredited by the former s sucres son, if not actually disproved by (acts, and economic considera¬ 
tions would appear to snpport the contention that Mr North would have been better advised to 
have left the old -ystem to I* remedied in the course of general social and economic develop¬ 
ment than to have attempted to amend it by a legislative act. 

Two point* as regards laud tenure may be mentioned be lore leaving the subject—one is 
the tact that gardens apparently continued to escape taxation. We have seen that the Dutch 
allowed the collection of the Government share from gardens to lapse, and that the unfortunate 
form uf Andrew s' tax on coconut trees and the agitation created by it obliged Government to 
drop the matter. Mr. North's scheme tor the cammuta lien of services for rent applied principally, 
it not exclusively to paddy lands, and the prior non-service lands paying rent were also paddy 
lands— v hence the " paddy tax "—and although he. at one time, proposed to tax gardens containing 
more than ten coconut trees by taking as the Government share the produce ol every tenth tree/ 1 
it would appear from Bcrtolacri ** that this measure was never put into practice. The 
non-taxation of gardens, particularly coconut plantations, is commented upon by both Bnraand 
and Bertolacci. and it is interesting to note that the latter • • proposes a tree tax on coconut 
trees tapped for toddy as one way ol securing part of the lost revenue to Government, but 
nothing ever appears to have been done to carry out any ol the suggestions made 

The other point as regards land tenure, though not quite in the line of the above in¬ 
vestigation. is worth nobug here—the prohibition of grants of land in perpetuity to Europeans 
including British subjects, except in the Town, Fort. District of Colombo. The Despatch from 
the Secretary oi State of 13lh March. 1801. ** indicates that the reason (or this order is *' to 
preclude all approaches towards European Colonization," and it may be that the intention was 
the same as that ct the order for the registration ol Europeans, namely, to prevent Ceylon 
becoming "an Asylum to Adventurers from every nation in Europe," 40 Even so. it is difficult 
to see why the restriction was applied to British subjects, and while it obtained, there was little 
hope for the industrial de velpment of the country. Thus, Sir Alexander Johnstone, in his recom¬ 
mendations for the development of the Maritime Provinces, laid great stress on the annulling of 
Ihese restrictions/' 
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DUTCH TOBACCO BOXES AND THE 

CALENDAR. 

By Charles Frederic Hardy 


I - wr vwR C F HARDY is an antiquarian of some standing, having in 1901 edited Tht 
IVI Bent-mien Letters, 1753-1821 a volume ol letters and papers unearthed at -» 
L AT country house in Kent containing family history and reflections on topics ol vanou> 
sorts, historical, political, social and theatrical—a book which quickly went out of print and in 19t3 
having published “ The Hardy» of Barbon. ami wmt other Westmoreland Statesmen, Their 
Kith. Kin and Chillier : “ a work which throws some light on the social conditions prevailing 
in the County as far hack as Tudor times—and here it should be noted that the statesmen 
of those parts were not politicians but belonged to a more useful class —though our Ceylon 
reformers apparently «lo not accept such an estimate—viz., the sturdy class ol farmers holding 
by Border Tenant-right. Mr. Hardy also contributed to the Areluealogist in 1909 a 
paper on the Windows ol the Beauchamp Chapel ol St. Mary's. Warwick, and lias besides written 
in the Burlington Magazine the Connoisseur and Notes and Queries on topics connected 
with history and art. He was interested in the subject of the " Mysterious Dutch Bo* described 
in the Christmas Number of the Times of Ceylon lor 1917, and in consequence got into asm-espon 
dence with me respecting it Hence this paper, which explains much about it. 

St P. L. j 


In the Christmas Number of the Times <if Ceylon for 1917 thrre was an article by Mi 
J P Lewis on " A mysterious Dutch Tobacco-Box." The lollownig is an attempt, or ratlin 
perhaps one should say, » contribution, towards a solution o( the mystery, so tar as it has not 
been already solved by Mr. Lewis or by contributions lrotn several correspondents which have 
appeared in the weekly issues of the same paper. 

These contributions furnish descriptions more or less complete el a icries ol boxes of 
similar design, and the problem before os will be most readily understood alter a slioit rerww 
of this series, headed by Mr. Lewis's illustration of his own box 

No 1 Box (Mr Lewis’s. I 
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On the lid it trill be noticed lliaL over the figures noting the number of days in each 
month, are figures shewing the order of the months in the year according to the Julian Calendar. 
Thus March is numbered 1 and February 12. Bui the following irregularities in these numbers 
should be observed. The ” 11" which should be over Jannary is imperfect} the "7“ which 
should be over September is omitted : and over November, instead of a 9, is a blotch which 
seems to conceal a 10. 

No- 2 Box (Mr- Hepburn's) ‘ 

This box. which is the only line I have my sell seen, has (he same dates throughout as 
Mr. Lewis’s, vix., V. C. 45. 1764 and 1497 


The design on the lid differs slightly In the numbering of the months. August, which 
should be the 6lh, is numbered 7 : September is numbered 8 instead of 7; November 10 instead of 
9 ; January 1 instead of 11 ; and February 2 instead of 12. 

Another variation from Mr. Lewis's box is in the motto at the foot of the design an the 
bottom. Mr. Lewis's reads : 

Kiest Konst: Reyckdom kan men verliese ; Choose knowledge : riches may be lost: 

Daarom wilt Konst voor Reyckdom kiese Therefore choose knowledge before riches. 

The first line of Mr. Hepburn's Mo I to is *. 

Gicn Konst maar Reyckdom kan men verliese Alb knowledge, only riches, may be lost. 

The difference is little more than verbal. 


The figures on the boltom are exactly the same as on Mr. Ixwis's. but the strokes on the 
right liand side ol the figures arc different. 


The table is consequently as follows •— 



4—11 — 

16 — 3 


5 — 

9 — 

17 — 2 — 


6 — 

7 -— 

19 — 2 - 


7 — 

6 - 

21 — 2 - 


8 - 

b 

23-2 


9 — 

5 — 

26—1 — 


10 — 

4 — -— w 

31—1 - 


11 — 

4 — 

37 —1 — 


12 — 

4 

45 — 1 


13 — 

3 - 

65 — — 


14 — 

3 - 

100— - 


15 — 

3 — 

200 —- 
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Oa the front of the box ire engraved, or rather scratched, the words Rechi door 2tt : 
that is *' Straight forward." in a moral sense ; literally, * Straight through tire sea 

No 3 Box (The "Graphic" Box.) 

This box is described in the Graphic (London) oi 4th May. 1889. and is quoted by 
Mr. Lewis. An illustration at the lid iv given in the Graphic shewing the design apparently 
much worn. The date “ Voor Christi is not legible in the illustration, but is said in the letter- 
press to be 43. The date under the other personage was no doubt 1482. but appears as 1*82 
The numbering of the months is not all quite legible, bnt it is remarkable that in every case 
where there is a mistake, as noted above, on Mr. Hepburn's box, there is a similar mistake on this 
box. The date at the end of the Cale ndar is 176S 

No illustration is given of the bottom design, but it is described as having a King at the 
top with the d » l r 1497. and at the foot the motto: 

’* Gccn Konst niecr Rykdom kan men verliese 
Dauram is konst den Rykdom te kicsc" 

This, as Mr. Lewis points oul. must be a mis-reading. 

The first line is really the same as Mr Hepburn’s : " tneer " should be read * tnaar ' 
The second line should be : 

Daarcan is Konst voor Rykdom tc kicse. 

(Therefore i* knowledge to be chosen before riche a) 

The main design on the bottom was evidently similar to that on the other boxes, being 
described as in the shape of a ladder : but unfortunately no details are given by which we can 
compare the contents. This box, it is said, was long in the possession of the Gipsy Lee, who 
presented it to George Smith of Coalville with on absurd story of how be or his ancestors bad 
possessed it since the year 1182 It had on its front the inscription *'Recht voor Zee' read by 
the impudent Gipsy as " Righl door Lee. 

No 4 Box (Sir Everard im Lb urn's.) 

Mr Lewis 1 describes this as only differing from his own in having the date 1793 instead 
of 1764 at the end of the Calendar on the lid. 

No. 5 Box (Mr. W H. 0 Carbery'i of Chilaw i 

This is described in the Times of Ceylon as differing from Mr. Lewis's in only one 
point—an important one. The date on the right side ol the lid i* 1582 instead of 1482. 

No 6 Box (Mr. Snule’s^ 

This is also described in the Time a of Ceylon.* It differs from Mr. Lewis's only in the 
motto, which however is not given. 

No 7 Box (Mr Vigors's.) 

This is described by Mr Lewis • in tbe Times of Ceylon as also having the date 1582 
in place of 1482. and the date 17S0 at the end of the Calendar. 
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The mystery or problem for solution is the interpretation of the design on the bottom 
of these boxes. The design on the lid presents little or no question Ou the left is evidently repre¬ 
sented Julius Caesar with dnte B. C. 45. from which be promulgated the Julian Calendar, and on 
the right is Pope Gregory XIII with the date 1582 (wrongly engraved as 1482 »u most examples), 
being the year in which he promulgated Uu reformed or Gregorian Calendar, adopted in the 
United Kingdom in 1752. Between the two is a "perpetual calendar ” for shewing throughout 
any month in any year the days of the week corresponding with the days of the month The 
days of the week are supposed to be placed in order in the seven spaces at the top and shifted 
every month Where two or three months are grouped together in the top spaces it will be found 
their calendars are identical 

The four figures at the bottom of the Calendar Mr. Lewis takes as indicating the year 
in which each particular box was made. This seems decidedly probable and I think we may also 
suppose, at all events as far as Ceylon is concerned, that, as time went on and a new box was made, 
the designs were copied by the engraver from an older one rather than from one original type. 
This would account for the evident mistakes pointed out above, as it might often happen that the 
figures, especially the small ones enumerating the months, were too much worn to be legible by 
a person uninstructed in their meaning. 1 think also that the original type of the designs, judging 
especially from the figure cm the bottom with the globe and compasses, and comparing them with 
other existing boxes of which the period is known, may be put down as dating from about the cud 
of the 17th Century,• 

ft may be noticed that on the specimen of 1750, the earliest so far as dales are given, the 
correct year of the Gregorian Calendar. 1582. instead of 1482, is engraved on the lid. 

The motto “ Rccht voor Zee " on the front at some ot the boxes, if it has any special 
significance, may indicate a point of pride in its possessor in having brought the box with him on 
the ocean voyage between Europe and Ceylon or seme other part ol tin- East indies. Judging 
from Mr. Hepburn's box it seems plain to cue that these words were not engraved by the same 
hand as the designs on the lid and bottom, but were added later 

With regard to the meaning of the design on the bottom, it is suggested by the design 

on the ltd that there is a reference to the reform of the Calendar in 1582. and it may be well to 

state shortly what that reform consisted of. without gemg into the immensely complicated ques¬ 
tions which it involved, more especially from an ecclesiastical point of view, as settling a rule for 
thr celebration of Easter, 

Apart from this the practical problem was to fix the number of days in the calendar of cer¬ 
tain years, so that in the end the solar year, which regulates the seasons, should, so to 

speak, keep pace with the calendar of days, and the vernal eqmuox, for instance, should approxi¬ 
mately always happen on or about the same day of the month of March. Hitherto owing to the 
mistaken assumption of the Julian Calendar that the solar year consisted ol exactly 365 days 
and 6 hours, the 25lb March and every other day of the calendar had been slowly and steadily 
retrograding as regards the seasons at the rate of a whole day in every 128} years 7 for thr solar 
year is in fact 11 minutes 12 seconds and a fraction shorter than Caesar assumed. Gregory did 
not want to correct the whole of the error which had elapsed since Caesar's time, but he decided 
to restore the Calendar to the place in the seasons which it hod in A D 325, the year of the 
Council of Nice, when the equinox happened on the 21st March. 
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Tins was effected by dipping 10 days in Hie calendar of the year 1582 and reckoning 
the day after the 4lh October as the 15th instead of the 5th. In order, moreover, to prevent the 
recurrence of the error, it was ordained that the 29th of February should also be skipped to 
every three centuna) years out of four. In 1600 it was to remain, and consequently in 1700, 1800 
and 1900 it was to be skipped. 

Thus came into existence a discrepancy between the old and new styles—the Gregorian 
and Julian. It consisted of 10 days till the 28th February, 1700. and thereafter of 11, a hundred 
years later of 12 ; and now. existing in Russia only, it lias amounted to 13. 

ft is in the history of the adoption of the new style in the Dutch Netherlands that I have 
attempted, following a hint in Mr. Lewis's paper, to find the interpretation of the design on the 
bottom of his tobacco box. Shortly, my supposition is that the scale of figures refers to a scheme 
proposed at the end of the 17th Century for annihilating the discrepancy of 11 days, not at a 
single stroke as was done by Pope Gregory, but gradually during a period of 45 years. 

The chapter of history which should deal with the event in question is, 1 fear, more 
obscure th»n J hpil anticipated, and I much regret that this paper should leave my hands without 
any confirmation or contradiction of my theory from the quarter in which l expected to find it 

My applications for assistance in research amongst the records or the librariesof Utrecht 
have in fact remained so far without avail, and the present is obviously not a time for pressing 
an historical enquiry on the Continent, especially one which probably concerns Germany as well 
as the Netherlands in its scope The test of nry theory, therefore, must remain for the present a 
matter of inference from the facts which general history has made fairly well-known. 

The new style promulgated by Pope Gregory in 1582 was at once, or within a twelve¬ 
month, adopted in France. Spain. Portugal. Italy and the Catholic States of Germany. In 
England. Sweden and the German Protestant Stales the old style was adhered to. In the 
Netherlands the same ecclesiastical distinction did not prevail. The facts are clearly stated by 
Bor. 1 A. proclamation dated 10th December, 1582. was issued in the name of the Duke of Anjou, 
as Suzerain of the Low Countries, to the effect that the ten days between the 14th and the 25th 
of that mouth thouhl be suppressed and that the new year should be reckoned as beginning with 
the 1st January following, thus bringing the Calendar into exact identity with the new style. The 
reform was accepted not only by the loyal provinces of Brabant. Flanders, Artois and Hainan It. 
but also by two of those which had revolted, and those by no means the least important, namely. 
Holland and Zealand 


Wagenaar. whom 1 take to be the leading authority for the period in question, after 
repeating Bor’s account of the events of 1582. adds the significant remark, that Holland being the 
mam subject of his history, he will henceforth in his chronology adopt the new style throughout.* 

It is therefore in the separate archives or histories (if they exist) of those five of tbc 
United Provinces which retained the old style, or possibly in Ceylon itself, that we should expect 
to learn the circumstances in which they came to suppress the eleven superfluous day* in the 
calendar of 1700. Wagenaar, and such of his followers as 1 have been able to consult, pass over 
the topic in silence. 
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As to Ceylon I shall be only employing the better part of valour in commending the 
necessary research to those of my readers who are on the spot. As to the five provinces, the 
only facts which I have discovered are the following dates of the resolutions of the several Govern¬ 
ments for the adoption of the reform, all in the year 1700 : “ 


6 February, 
4 April, 

26 May, 

24 July, 

11-12 October. 


Groningen 

Overyssel 

Gtielderland 

Utrecht 

Friesland 


The day' suppressed seem to have been in all cases either in December, 1700, or at the 
beginning of the month following, to that the reform became universal throughout the Republic, 
as from the 1st or the 12lh of January. 1701. of the new style. 


The troth is, as I suspect, that after the adoption of the reform by the Protestants of 
Germany there was no scope for any discussion of consequence in the small Dutch Provinces. 
The decision to adopt reform was come to in the Diet of Ratisbon on the 23rd September, 1699, 
and the skip was made from the 18th of February. 1700. to the 1st March In the interval the 
States General oi the Republic, following a demand from the Diet, invited the five provinces to 
follow suit, which they accordingly did 

On the other hand the discussion and controversy which preceded the adoption of the 
reform in Germany were widespread and long continued and it is here that 1 find the nearest 


thing to a solution ol the tobacco-box riddlr 

According to Montucla's account’* one of the greatest difficulties encountered was the 
obstinate refusal ol the Swedes to concur in the plan devised by Weigel and finally accepted by 
the Germans. He attributes this mainly lo the authority ol their philosopher Bilbcrg; but accord¬ 
ing to Baud it would seem to have a practical basis in the diificulty of dealing with commercial 
contract* if a single year were shortened by eleven days. 1 ’ He states that, on the authority of 
the King. i simple scheme wu accepted of suppressing the 29Ui February in eleven successive leap 
years, after winch the Swedish Calendar would coincide with the Gregorian. This plan was by no 
novel. It is mentioned by Clavms in Ins great exposition of the reform of 1582 as one of 
the many alternatives proposed at that time.'* Had it been possible to impose one scheme 
simultaneously upon the whole of Christendom, the arguments in favour of this one might well 
have prevailed. But in the actnal circumstances of the I7tb Century the objection to it. as intro¬ 
ducing a third style which would vary every four years in its relationship with the two others, was 
fatal. A-'* not long in being recognised as such by the Swedes themselves Having ultimately 
refused to concur in the decision come to by the Germans at Ratisbon they adopted one of their 
own According to Montnda. their proposal. a> put forward by Bilbcrg. was to suppress 7 daya 
at the end of February, 1700, and the 29th of February in 1704, 1708. and 1712. This would have 
considerably reduced the period of transition and confusion aa compared with the royal plan, and 
what was ultimately adopted was only slightly different- Seven days were suppressed in Septem¬ 
ber. 1700. instead of m February, but a blunder, which seems difficult to explain, resulted with 
the suppression of the 29th February in 1700, in one day too many being cut out. so that in 1712 
an additional intercalation was necessary m order to get into exact harmony with the rest of the 
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According to Mcntueia the atxjve is only an illmtration oi a multitude ot absurd and 
tmpracticable proposals which were rile at the time, and amougst them l believe we should find the 
original ol the tohacco boa sale It seems to partake of the objectionable Ira lures of both the 
schemes identified with the Swedes If rivals the King's scheme in prolonging the agony ol the 
transition, while, unless the engraver has introduced into it more errors than! seegronnd for 
supposing, it exceeds it in its want of symmetry the scheme which the country actually adopted. 

If I am not mistaken in my supposition, the figures on the left refer to the years, starting 
with 1704. and those on the right to the discrepancy in days during each year between the 
Gregorian style and the style to be newly adopted Titus, the old style not having suppressed the 
29lh February in 1700 d was from that time II days behind the Gregorian This would tu ihe 
ordinary course continue till the end ol February. 1704 ; and. if the 29lh ol that month, were 
intercalated as usual, the discrepancy for the whole of that year would be represented by the 
lignre 11 opposite to it Supposing that at the end of that year two days were suppressed, which 
would lie either the 30thand list December, reckoning the new year from the 1st January, or the 
27th and 28th February reckoning from the lit March, the discrepancy daring the next year. 1705 
would be 9 day. only According to thi* reading it will lx seen, on referring to the drawing of 
the box, that the scheme required two more days to be suppressed in I70S, and cue each in 1706, 
1708. 1709 1 712. 1716 1 723 and 1745. thus clearing ofl the total of II by 9 suppressions spread 
over 41 years 

It is, of course, rather tempting to suppose the engraver has made mistakes in these 
Figures and to revise them so that they would fit into a regular ♦oppression of the 29th February 
through an even series of 44 years, hut there seems to me no ground for this supposition in the 
engraver's mistakes already poiuted out. They arc attributable to the wearing out and smallness 
of the figure*, and are shewn up by their varying from other examples. The scale figures appear 
to be identical throughout, and to treat sonic of them as erroneous and substitute others where 
they would suit out theory would be only gratuitous and arbitrary conjecture. We must there¬ 
fore, be content simply to wender why these lengthening but irregular periods were selected for 
suppressing the fingering remnants ol overgrown years. Again, 1 can suggest no satisfactory 
reason for the odd senes of years mrerted after Ihe consecutive series down to 1716 Why should 
there be intervals ot 2 and 3 years tor one period and of 5, 4 and 7 lor the next ? Again, why 
should the year 65 tie selected ? It tuay |ttsi be conjectured that in the original scheme all the 
years were given, but that the designer of Use typical tobacco box. finding the same iigare against 
them all on the other ride of the scale, thought • selection of four would tie ruough to conveniently 
Fill the space in hand, and so left the others to be understood. 

The importance ai the figures 100 and 200 may be more plausibly suggested. It may be 
connected with the years 1800 and 1900 being, like 1700. prescribed m Ihr Gregorian scheme lor 
the suppression of the 29th February. 

This bring* ns to another point on which I have hut a doubtful explanation to ciier t the 
meaning of the tittle strokes following the iigmes in the right hand column and standing try them¬ 
selves in the last three spaces On comparing the arrangement of these strokes on Mr. Lewis * box 
with that on Mr. Hepburn's, it wlD at cure lx seen that they aie almost entirely different. The 
only thing in common is that they are all arranged ao that each space contains one two or three, 
except that alter the first four spaces every fourth space i* tell blank. Here it ts certainly legiti¬ 
mate to conclude thHt the engravers are not true to type, They wtm to have rather indulged their 
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fancy in grouping the strokes as il tliey were merely ornamental. This they cannot be, as the 
wnU of figure? t» evidently placed on one aide cl the design in order to leave room lor the strokes 

on the other. 

My supposition «» that they were originally inletnlcd to represcat fractions of a day, and 
refer to the diftcrence of approximately sit hours between the common calendar year of 36S day* 
and the solar year ol approximately 365 days and a quarter 
On Mr Lewis's box wc find the following .erics 


4 

3 

3 

3 

3 


13 

13 

14 

15 

16 


I interpret Ihi* to mean that assuming a discrepancy ot 4 days in. say. March ol 17L2 
between the calendar «n conrse of reform and the fully reformed calendar of Gregory, the mere 
reckoning ol 365 days instead of 364] for the ensuing year would reduce the discrepancy to 3f 
days in March. 1713. again to 31 days m t714 and to 3* .n 4715 Then, by suppressing the 29tb 
February in 1716. the discrepancy between the two calendars would come to 3 days clear. 

if this be I be meaning of the strokes, we must suppose that by hide more than an accident 
the engraver ol thu. box lias copied then, correctly fii this particular group, for I cannot find any 
plan by which the position ol the others asa whole would fit my theory I would, however, point 
out one thing which may significance. I need scarcely repeat that the whole ol Ihe 

Gregorian relorro was dependent on the fact that the solar year, instead ol being exactly 364] days 
in length, is 11 minatcs and a fraction less The res nit ol this is that, in reckoning the reduction 
of Uie discrepancy by bare quarter*. the error would amount to approximately 6 hours, that i» a 
whole quarter of a day in 32 years For half this period. 16 year* the growth ol the error might 
be ignored, and the diagrammatic notation of the stroke* as above suggested could be regularly 
continued. But il it were continued alter this, it is difficult to see how it could be worked out. It 
would be bound lo break down at some point, for the correction ol a whole quarter stroke would 
become necessary in the 32nd year of the series. This consideration may possibly account tor the 
consecutive senes of supposed years in the Left hand column coming loan end with 16, and also 
tor the continuation of the scale alter 1745. when the discrepancy in days between the supposed 
new calendar and the Gregorian would be renuccd to zero. As- far as the relationship between 
calendars or styles of dates b concerned the sub-divisions of a day are necessarily unapparent, 
although they art all-important in the extremely liicr and elaborate calcul a t i on s on which the 
calendar itself is based But. whatever calendar is adopted, there must always be a fractional 
diiwrepancy between lire number of days allotted to a calendar year and the actual number in the 
measure ol the year itsell To indicate this discrepancy or relationship in any particular year ot a 
vines, as I lake to he Ihe intention of III* drakes in question, it seems tome to t* necessary to 
assume a turd moment in astronomical time, inch as one ot the equinoxes or solstices in a given 
year, lor instance as a point of departure. To this m the *caie on the tobacco box 1 cun find no 
rloe and should therefore lie al a loss in attempting to work out the fractional discrepancies 
mathematically l may just throw out the hint that 65 may be chosen as the approximate number 
ot years in which the difference between the Julian and rrlomud reckonings amounts lo hall a 
day According to this, however <«c should ratheT expect two quarters than one to be marked 
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opposite this year. On the other hand 1 ! we assume a discrepancy of *• quarter ot day in the year 
'65. the further discrepancy in the neat 32 years would bring the total approximately to two 
quarters as marked against 100 Blit how llm would betc«me three-quarters at liu: rnd of auotber 
century is not so easy to see. 

Another question raised by Mr. Lewis in hi* original article, and subsequently dealt with 
by him in the correspondence columns ol 77ic TitncJt of Ceylon. is the identity ol the personage at 
the lop of the scale over tlie date 1497. He at first took him fora geographer applying a pair of 
compasses to the terrestrial globe, but his more considered view i* tlial lu; tepre-veuts the navigator 
Vasco da Gama who in the year 1497 was the first to reach the Indies by doubling the Cape 
Undoubtedly the date 1497 is strongly suggestive of that event important in the history of the 
world in general, and of Holland in particular in relation to the East, including Ceylon 1 tlnnk 
however, there is something to be said for supposing a conneiion between litis part ol the design 
and the question ol the reform of the Calendar which I lake to be dealt with in the scale below it. 
To begin with, the gentleman in a broad-brimmed hat leaning on a globe is to roe more like a pro- 
IcssoMhan a sailor^and more suggestive of an astronomer than a geographer. The ccmpassc* and 
celestial globe as the emblems of astronomy ate a very ancient tradition. The inairnmenK ol the 
navigator, it not ot the geographer, would rather be compasses and chart Urania herself has 
been reptesented with a globe since the lime ol Hesiod.’ and frequently in u conventional pose 
which that of our Dutchman much resembles 


But lor the difficulty of the date. 1497. 1 should feel conlideut that tins was meant tor an 
astronomer and the author ol the scheme of calendar reform figured below. Tlie only way to gtt 
over this diificultv however, seems to he to suppose that 1497 is a subsequent alteration ot 
1697 This would tie a probable date tor such a >cheuie being put forward, being the time when 
the discussions leading to the reform iu Germany were at their height. It seems at first onjustib 
able to question the date which appears on all the boxes, but it is tempting to suppose that an 
early engraver with a somewhat illegible model was so familiar with the date ol da Gama « voyage 
that beadopted it on the assumption that that event and person nut meant, and lhata great many 
others subsequently followed him with the same Idea. 

Unfortunately, 1 am quite tumble to point to any particular Dutchman as the author in 
question, or to any publication o! the year 1697 as containing the wonderful scheme. These, are 
what t hoped to get by enquiries in Utrecht The most obvious Dutch astronomer near that tune »s 
Christian Huyghcns, but I can lind nothing on the subject in hi* published works, and he died in 
1695 The only Dutchman 1 know ol connected with the reform ol the Calendar was Paul ol 
Middelburg. who became Bishop of Fossombroue in 1494. and wrote a great book on the subject. 
Paulina dv recta Paschal is o elebrutione, His recommendation* were referred to the Lateral. 
Council of 1512-1517. M and were of gnat authority, but after careful search 1 aumai Imd any 
event in h.s life nor any work by hint connected with the subject in 1497 Nor can one think thaj 
even a Dutchman of the seventeenth century would represent an Italian Bishop, though a native of 
Middelburg. in an ordinary broad-brimmed hat unless he intended rather to diminish than U» 

magnify his tame 

Last of all we come to the little rhyme about knowledge and riches at the toot It it has 
anything special to do with the author ol the scale, it suggests that he was poor and perhaps very 
little known. But it may be only meant for general application. I may possibly be an cxtrwd 
Irom the writings of the obscure astronomer himself, bat I rather think it u> founded cm a text .n 
the Old Testament, Proverbs xvi. 16 : • How much better u it to get w*dom Ilian gohl. and to gel 
understanding, rather to be chosen than diver.- The latarDntrhvrrwonaoJ 1657 and '684«>ucur 
word for woid with the English and, it may be added will, the French. German and Italian, but 
it is rattier remarkable that in Visscher * version of 1648. which was reprinted* 
1702-3, the text begins in a form much more resembling the Kiest Konst ol llie Tohac-o-boi 
\eml an <le Weyskcyd. want zj Is helve Dun #md slide Verst and h'bbcn Is eddler dan 


Zilvcf 

With this appropriate sentiment 1 commend to my readers the lurther research still 
required to solve completely the Tobacco-box Mystery 
ix 
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THE MADRAS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1795 - 96 . 


1 , By C Hayavadana Rao, a a., b.l. 


T O the interesting articles contributed by Mr L J B. Turner. MJL. C Ci . CO ‘’The Madras 
Administration of Ceylon '* to the April and July numbers o i the Ceylon Antiquary, I 
would add a lea particulars here and there to make Die story narrated by him a little 
more complete. 


Tlie severe strictures passed on Mr. Robert Andrews, which seem to be based on all the 
records accessible so far to Mr. Turner, would perhaps bear a more critical examination in view of 
the fact that Mr Andrew* was. alter a period of six year*, tent back by the Court of Directors to 
Madras to serve them once again. He apparently left (or home (alter taking leave ol hi* post in 
Ceylon) in 1S04. tie returned to Madras in 1808 In 1808 he was appointed Acting Judge in the 
Criminal Court ol Appeal and Circuit oi the Southern Division. In 1813 he became Postmaster- 
General at Madras and. in 1815. he was made Hist Judge of the Provincial Court ct Appeal. 
Southern Division, and posted in that capacity to Tnchinopoty where he died, as narrated by 
Mr. Turner, on 13tb November. t82l. The fact that his service was mainly in the judicial hnc 
after his restoration to office may be noted in passing, ft is important, however, to bear in mind 
that the present day distinction between the Executive and the Judicial lines wa» not so marked io 
the old days 


In this connection attention may be directed to certain MSS in the Aladras Record Office 
bearing on Mr. Andrew*’ mission to Ceylon. His embassy lo Kandy covers the wtioJe cl iFotI St- 
George Consultations) Military Sundry Volume No. 89—Madras Record Office No, 4555. Perhaps 
this may throw a great deal of the much-needed further light on Mr. Andrews* Mission to Ceylon. 
Possibly it might even prove a corrective to the account of Andrews' Embassy ol 1795 published 
in J. /?. A. S. Ceylon Branch, XXVI, No. 70. Part II—50, quoted by Mr. Turner. Mr. Andrew*' 
Mission, according to the Madras Records, was the second of its kind sent cut by the Government 
ol Madras. The first at these had been sent out in 1762. on the invitation of the King of Kandy, 
by Lord Pigot. then Governor ot Madras 


John Pybus' Diary of hi* visit lo Ceylon ri in the Madras Record Oilier i Military Sundry 
No 17—Record Office No. 4290) and lias been printed. Mr Dcdwell, wtio refers to this Diary in 
his Report on the Madras Records, saya : •• His Diary offers entertaining reading about how 
he had to be carried in a dooty with a straight pole instead of in a palanquin with a bent one, how 
he had to walk miles one wet night to the palace in his shoe* and stockings and how fmally his 
resolution not to prostrate himself before the Kami ion King was overcome by some muscular 
attendants." This John Pybus entered the Madras Service as Writer in 1742 and by 1768 rose to 
be a Member ot Council. He left Madras in tiiat year, apparently not longer alter his elevation. 
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Mr Andrews Embassy His Assistants 

The second embassy to Ceylon was sent by Lord Hotart, Governor H Madras, between 
1794 and 1798. He selected Mr. Robert Andrews, who bad by then pot m some seventeen years 
of service as Writer, Senior Merchant Second in Council at Cuddalurc and Collector oi Trichino 
poly District. His Assistant in Ceylon i* referred to by Mr Turner us "a Mr John Jervis.' Hr 
i,John Jervis) entered service as Writer in 1787, became nest Assistant under the Secretary in the 
Secret Deportment; in 1790. he was Assistant under the Accountant in 1791, tic was Assistant 
under one ol thr Collectors at Gun jam ; in 1793. he became Assistant tinder Lite Sea Customs ; m 
1796, he was posted to serve as Assistant under the Collector of Jatfiuipatam and in 1797 he was. 
made Assistant to the Resident at Ceylon He died in December, 1797. He appears from hi- 
previous service, printa /acre, a suitable man for the post he was sent out by laird Hobart's 
Government to occupy in Ceylon Mr. Andrews’ other Assistants wete Mr. Alcxandct lor Colombo 
and Gallc, and Gamow for Trincoinalce Batticalao and Mullaittivn Ol these two Mr. Aietaitder 
had rather a notable alter-career. 

Mr. Josias Du Pre Alexander, to give him Ins lull name, entered service as Writer in 
17% ; in 1798 he became Assistant under the Secretary to the Board of Trade, and in 1799 lie was 
made (permanent^ Deputy Commercial Resident at Colombo. In 1801 lie wn posted os Assistant to 
the Collector of Government Customs in which he served for three years. In 1803 he left on leave 
Jor Bengal In 1818 he relumed home. A couple of years later, he was out of tile Company's 
service and was, on 16th August. 1820. elected * Director ol thr East India Company 

Mr George Garrow—there were two others ol the name contemporary with him iu the 
service—had also a noteworthy after-career in the Madras Service. He entered service as usual 
as Writer in 1794 ; in 1797. he was Assistant under the Secretary in the Public. Revenue and 
Commercial Department. In 1798, he became permanent Assiftant to the Revenue and Com¬ 
mercial Department in Ceylon. In 1799, he was ont of employ. Bui shortly afterwards, he was 
appointed Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenue, in 1800. he was made Superintendent ol 
the Company’s Land in Black (now George) Town lu Madras. In 1801. he became Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue- In 1802. lie was appointed Collector of South Arcot. In 1803, he was again 
out oi employ He returned Home in 180S and came hack U» Madras in 1807 and was posted as 
Acting Superintendent of Police. In 1808 he was appointed ns Collector oi Trichmopuly. In 1809. 
he tyiynw Accountant-General to the Cliicl Court In 1827. he was appointed Chief Judge and 
Criminal Judge of Kumbakonnm In 1829 be became First Judge of the Provincial Court, 
Northern Division. In 1832. he was appointed first Judge of the Provincial Court. Southern 
Division. In 1838, he was appointed Acting Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps. 
He died at Trichinopoly on 4th August. 1838 

I have stated that there were two other G arrows who were con tempo runes of this Assis¬ 
tant ol Mr- Andrews. One of these was Edward Garrow. who entered service as Writer in 1769, 
and after 23 years’ service became, in 1792. Senior Merchant and Pay-Master and Store-Keeper at 
Trichinopoly In 1795 he went home and in 1799 was out of Service. The other was William 
Garrow, who entered service as Writer in 1796 and became Principal Collector ol Coimbatore in 
1805 He (aged 33 years) at Fort St. George on 14th July. 1815. Besides these two, there 
was an earlier Garrow in the Madras Service- This was Joseph Garrow. who entered service in 
1779 and became Senior Merchant in 1790. He died at Madras in 179! in the 34th year of his age 
Apparently all these Garrows were related to each other. Mr. J.J. Cotton ia tus list of Irvtcriptiun* 
on Tomb# and Monument* in Madra • (Page 32), says that the Garrows are connected in an 
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interesting way with the iamily of Anthony Trollope His cider hrotlier Thunw.t Adclphns, -»Eo 
on author, married In 1848 Theodosui. only daughter oi Joseph Garrow (died 1853.1, who was the 
son oi one oi these G arrows by a high caste unlive lady. Mrs Trullope died nt Florence in 1865 
tier Literary tastes are celebrated by Lamlnr in his lines to ' Tlucdosa Gartvw and it was at 
the Villino Trollope that George Eliot stayed as a guest in I860 and set to work uyvm Romuhi in 
t lie following year." 

Mr. Turner mentions in his article *' Mr. John Mac.Dowall o( the Madras Civil Service, 
another probable Assistant ol Mr. Andrew*, in Ceylcn This is. 1 think, a mistake for " John 
MacDouall " ol the Madras Civil Service His mime has teen given as " MacDouall by Pnncep 
in his List of Madra* CMf Servant*. It appears on his Tombstone (vault) in St. Mary's 
Cemetery at Madras as “ John MacDouall. Bent on 26th December, 1773, he entered service as 
Writer in 1792. In 1794. he was Assistant under the Secretary to the Board ol Revenue and laUT 
Assistant to the Accountant-General, inl796.be was appointed Pay-Master to the Expedition 
against Trincomalee. In 1798, he became Pay-Mahler to the Expedition at Colcmbo In 1799. 
he was appointed Collector ol Colombo About 1800 or so he was out ol employ. He returned 
Home m 1802 and foui years later, in 1806, he came hack to India. In 1809, he was appointed Civil 
Auditor. In 1810. he became Dutch Translator to Government. He died (aged 41) at Madras on 
5th August, 1814, and lies buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery there. His brother Lieut -Col Suther¬ 
land Orr MacDouall, was Resident in Travancorc and died mged 42/ at Madras on 7th November, 
1820. 

The ** Madras System." 

It is a question whelberMr Turner is not a trifle too were on the Madras Administra¬ 
tion ol Ceylon, more particularly on the Civilian Officers, Mr. Andrews and his Assistants. 1 have 
set out above the careers of some of them both before and after they served in Ceylon. It will be 
se en from them whether there is not something to be said in their defence In judging of them. I 
am afraid Mr. Turner judges Irani a standard which in the times they lived they did not know. 
In their days the difference between trading and Civil Administration was net a widely marked 
one : the one was closely connected with the other. Trade went hand in band with executive 
administration. Private trade was not out ol the question. The Company itself had not yet 
emerged out of its trading stage of existence It seems possible from a study of the contemporary 
annals of Civil Administration in the Madras Districts, the English were trying to evolve system 
out of the chaos to which they had succeeded after the breakdown oi Lhe system oi Rcvcnnc 
Administration which the Mxhomcdacs had passed on to them. The Madras Civilians—or rather 
the Madras Agents of the Company — introduced into Ceylon the only system—if it could be so 
called—with which they were acquainted. They were themselves the victims cl the vicious 
debacle to which they tiad succeeded and which had yet to be purged oi its evils. The Board of 
Assigned Revenue to administer the territories of the Nawab of Arcot that passed temporarily into 
tlic hands of the Madras authority came into existence in 1793, but it did not become the Beard oi 
Revenue until at least five years alter the Committee of Investigation on Ceylon affairs had 
presented their Report 

So far about the origin of the " Madras System which Mr. Turner criticises to adversely. 
Now. as to the conditions under which it was introduced into Ceylon The Conquest ol Ceylon 
in 1795-1796 by the British at Madras was an act practically forced on them by the attitude of the 
local Dutch. If only the Dutch Governor had acted a> required by the Madras Government, 
probably the intermit administration ot the (stand would not have been interefered with by them 
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Bnl the Dutch Governor proved treacherous and there was nothing left trat to forcibly occupy 
the Island This done, its administration had to be provided tor The Government ot Lord 
Hobart selected an experienced Officer In Mr. Andrews—he had by then ptil in nearly twenty 
years in various capacities and the last one he held was that of Collector ot Trichinopoly—and 
posted him to Ceylon. He and his Assistants already named thus became responsible for the 
internal administration oi the Island. In this they were subordinate to the Officer Commanding 
the British Forces in Ceylon, who, as Air Turner himscli admits, claimed full control over the 
Civil Deportment Thai this dual control led to considerable friction in spite ol the fact that the 
Commander-in-Chief was the head ol all the Departments is also admitted by him. But Mr. 
Turner docs not assign the failure of the Madras Administration so much to this fact as to the 
Mu liras system and Uit maladministration of the Island by Mr. Andrews and his subordinates 

Among the defects of the Madras system pointed ont hy the Committee of Investigation 
and approvingly referred to by Mr Turner are :—(1) The Foreign Agency it in trod need into the 
administration of the Island (2) The aholition oi the Service Tenures and the substitution for them 
of paid labour ; (3) The uuion of the offices of renters and Magistrates It is dot exactly dear 
why the revenue system of the Island was superceded hy the Madras Government, hut it is 
possible to guess at the probable cause. The Island had to be literally wrested Icom the Dutch 
Governor’s hands and the Dutch intrigues in the Island prevented the hearty cooperation of the 
Islanders in the British occupation eJ their country. But effective occupation was rendered 
necessary by the existing conditions ot the War. and Lord Hobart and Iris Council had no option 
hut to introduce the system with which they were best conversant This necessarily meant the 
introduction Oi • Foreign Agency. Apparently this Agency was disliked by tbe people and in 
any case could not prove a success. But tor its introduction or its failure in the particular con¬ 
ditions prevailing tu Ceylon. Mr. Andrews cannot be blamed. Nor, so far as I can see, can the 
Madras Government be blamed lor it. Doubtless the Agency conld not endure lor any length 
and hart to be superceded eventually by a complete reversion to the status quo ante on the 
final transfer ol the Island to Hie British The tree tax was introduced by order apparently ot 
the Government oi Madras. In this they were doubtless mistaken. Mr. Andrews’ duty, how¬ 
ever. was to carry out the instructions ol his official snpenors in this as in other matters. His 
duty ended there, until he found anything went wrong. And that he was a consenting party to 
it* abolition in 1797 shows. I think, that lie was uot averse to a change ol policy in the matter. 

In regard to the abolition of Service Tenures, it is impossible to state why this was agreed 
upon, as it is to this date an essential part of the Madras Revenue System. The difficulty ra 
modern times has been to get people in rural areas to agree to its continuance. They would 
rather compound it in some way. Why and how the thing came to be abolished by the Madras 
Government, it is not easy to guess without Ittrther research into the matter. It is just possible 
dial the difficulty of enforcing it. specially from a recalcitrant population, under the influence of 
the Dutch who were still supreme m the land, forced this oil the Madras officials and through 
them tbe Madras authorities It is also possible that this difficulty must have ariten particularly 
in regard to the collection of the tree tax. Mr. Andrews may have committed a mistake in the 
matter, bat why did his critic Mr. North revert to Mr. Andrews innovation 5 He was himself 
adversely criticised tor tins reversion to Mr. Andrews' policy by his successor. Sir Thomas Mait¬ 
land. That shows to some extent the difficulty oi enforcing this tenure in places where the cor¬ 
porate spirit is either lacking or breaking up under the stress of outside influence. That is what 
*ccms to have happened as it certainly has in Southern India generally 
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Finally, a* regards the " Union oi powers o! renter and Magistral*." it was an integral 
part of the ryvtem of revenue us administered in Madras It was Inter abolished even there when 
its evils became better known. Its true origins have to be traced to the time when the trading 
instincts in the Company's servants were still strong and the Company itself did not feel that 
anything wrong was draw by allowing a farmer to be lodge as well- Even now in Madras and 
elsewhere in Brilicit India the essence ol the revenue syslrtn consists in the combination of execu¬ 
tive and judicial functions. Their separation has been long agitated for and is still being dis- 
cuitscd, though it is over a century since the Committee of Investigation in Ceylon condemned it 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Andrews and his Assistants were only the instruments ol 
their Government In carrying out it* policy in ILc Island It it dear that that policy was dictated 
by (1) the general attitude of the dominant Dutch in Hit Island, and «2) the exigencies of the 
period at which the British at Madras had to inter!ere in the Island’s affairs. Any estimate we 
might form ol the Madras Acbmnurtration of the Island during this period should 1 think, be 
tempered by some consideration of these two tarts If la possible that, tinder other conditions, 
the policy ot the Madras Government in Ceylcn would have been totally different. II is easy to 
quote examples to substantiate th.s hypothetical proposition, but d is hardly necessary. 

" Maladministration ol Madias (initials 

I would now turn to the other portion of the argument developed by Mr. Turner in his 
article, viz., the maladministration of Mr. Andrews and generally of the Madras Officials in Ceylon. 
Mr Andrew*, m his opinion, was not only mcapahle but also corrupt Following the generality 
ol Ceylon crilica he says that:— 

" At the best indolence, want of vigilance and activity, ignorance of the habits and 
disposition of Islanders are among his characteristics, although Mr North, generally charitable, 
allows him. somewhat inconsistently. ’ experience, talent, and incomparable temper. At the wont, 
Andrews, according to Lord Valenti* (L 3H). <anuot be acquitted of having at least connived at 
the malpractices of his subordinates. Lord Valentis adds tliiil the matter ot the pearl fishery, in 
which doable the number ol boats were employe! for which the Company received payment, 
would authorise a more unfavourable construction of tm conduct When we note that Mr 
North, during his investigation into the m i s d e eds ol the Collectors, finds reason for sxyiug that 
< the Company seems to have been cheated of 7 lacs oi pagoda* in the fisheries of 1797 and 
1798,' which sum be has to increase to 12 lacs later, and that no boat could o» did fish without 
passport from Andrews counter signed by the renter, il may he reasonably rupposed that Lewd 
Valentia's ■wpwten* were not without some solid Inundation ' 

He adds: — 

'* Nor is the positive evidence confined to the matter oi the Pearl Fishery Cleghorn. in the 
letter already quoted, lays a serious indictment against Andrews.: *1 have not described, because 1 
cannot as yet legally authenticate, the particular instances of rapine and cruelty which the Madras 
Dubaahes have inflicted in Ceylon upon every class ol the native inhabitants. The very enormities 
of which 1 have received accounts will prevent roe from stating them without the iuilcsl evidence 
But I have be*nl of these Irctn ram ol the most undoubted veracity' and whose situations must 
have made U very difficult to impose upon the fictions for facts. And 1 have no difficulty t» 
saying that the Madras Government, knowing as they do either Mr. Andrews’ ignorance ol busi¬ 
ness or his connivance with the Du bos lies, ought ool again to have employed him. And il that 
gentleman has tell with drlirucy what is pnhlkclyvaidafhivcondnct.be would not again have 
accepted ot his situation until lie had obtained a full and fair acquittal c( the tacts alleged against 
bus management f have no personal prejudice against him I hardly even known him But 
when the happiness and misery ol thousands depend upon ho casdnct . . that understand¬ 

ing must be contemptible which can attempt lo derive lasting Public Revenue from injustice and 
extortion- Whether oppression upon unfortunate inhabitants has proceeded Irani his indolence 
or from worse motives, in his situation indolence and guilt arc Ibe same 
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In Mr. Turner's opinion Mr Andrews later career—after his reversion to the Madras 
Service—cannot be held to exonerate him from (be charges of iiKcrapetcncy and corruption prefer¬ 
red against him. He thinks the posts be held after he went back to Madras would be. no doubt, 
within easy reach ol auyonc possessing the influence at Head-quarters which Andrews undoubt 
cdfy had." He even blames Mr. North for *• inconsistently " allowing him " experience, talent and 
incomparable temper ‘ One does not, indeed, go to epitaphs for critical estimates oi character, 
but Mr. North's testimony to Mr. Andrews’ talent and temper seems to be echoed in what appears 
on liis tombstone at Tnchinopoiy—" If suavity can ensure esteem, philanthropy respect, and 
chanty gratitude, time will review the name of Andrews in the remembrance of the Coed in him 
truly did the wretched find a friend, the poor a parent and mankind a man * Mr. Turner hints 
that it was part of the Madras Government's policy to pay little heed to Ceylon attains generally 
and to give little credit to Ceylon complaints against Andrews He even suggests that the Madras 
Government's alleged truculent attitude towards Ceylon alter its separation trem Madras is 
evidence of its partiality to Andrews and apparently also lus subordinates. How lar such a 
general argument against Andrews is evidence of his incapacity or corruption, it is unnecessary 
to go into 

As regards the positive evidence adduced by Mr. Turner, the first refers to the fishery 
rents of 1797 and 1798. As to this, one point worthy of note is that the officer in direct charge 
of the Fisheries was Mr Jervis. This officer was apparently somewhat irregular in regard lo 
the Fishery Rent of 1796, but solar as 1 can see, there was even against him nothing like a charge 
of peculation preferred or alleged. Lord Hobart stigmatised his conduct tn resigning his post of 
Renter as no more than one of “ impropriety " in one who was both "Renter and Collector " 
Lord Valentia’s evidence as regard* the year 1797*1798 is not by any means conclusive. And it 
is a question whether such a charge as corruption can be made to depend on evidence of the 
character that Mr. Turner has been able to produce The position that Mr Andrews occupied 
was a difficult one He had to introduce and work a system cf Government, not perfect m itself, 
and amidst a population, all but openly in i mic al to him. The insurrection that followed was the 
result, not of his misgovernment—tor if that were so the Commandcr-in-Chief would be more liable 
for it than he—but the pretext for a change, which, lor other reasons, had become inevitable- The 
Committee of Investigation, of which Mr. Andrews himself was a member, was the direct outcome 
of the action of the Madras Government, who, though they at first showed themselves slow in 
comprehending the position oi affairs in the Island, were fairly prompt after they once grasped 
its cardinal weakness. There is much to be said in favour of Lord Hobart's opinion, formed after 
his visit of inspection to the Island in 1797 . he thus sums up the position : 

" Having recently turned a considerable share of my attention to the affair* of Ceylon. 

I am induced to offer some observations . which may possibly be found not undeserving of 
notice. Although they convey the idea that improvements may be made in the Revenue System 
on that Island they will not, 1 trust, be considered to cast the most distant imputation upon the 
conduct cf the Superintendent The precariousness of our possession, the short period the Dutch 
settlements have been in our hands, the difficulty of obtaining information, the disimsl of the 
natives and indisposition of the Dutch, furnish so many and such serious obstacles to a successful 
management that it ought not to be a matter of surprise that the mode of amelioration should only 
be gradually discovered. 

True Censes ol Failure. 

The true causes of the failure of the Madras Government s first Administration in Ceylon 
were due. I think, to the following 
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(1) Dual control winch caused Inction between the Revenue and the Military Depart¬ 
ments, with the result that the already recalcitrant population were encouraged to set at defiance 
the authority ol Government. The policy of making the natives of the Island to look to one 
master instead of two was lost sight ol by the Madras Government in providing for the Adminis¬ 
tration of the Island at a time when the Dutch were still dominant m the Island and were encourag¬ 
ing the people in their defiance by giving ost that the French were coming to their aid. 

(2) The Tree Tax. which was certainly felt lo be an obnoxious one by the Islander s- 
it was introduced for purely Revenue purposes without knowledge ol local conditions, and its 
working was rendered difficult because of its inherent worthlessness as a means lor raising any 
money in an equitable manner. It led to the third cam*. 

(3) . The abolition of Service Tenures to which I have already referred 

(4) . Dutch intrigues, which were rampant in the Island at the time The local Dutch 
did not relish the i d” of their sapercession. They held to the Island tenaciously and incited 
the inhabitants to open revolt against the English. They made the Islanders to believe that 
French aid was at hand and that the English usurpers would be turned out ere long- 

(5) . The suspicions of the people against the new set of Europeans who had invaded 
their country were of themselves sufficient to raise difficulties for the new Administration. 
These were only confirmed by the kind of Government that the English were forced to set op 
in the l«tpnd —a Government which was foreign from top lo bottom. It was clearly one that 
could not work anywhere, least of all in Ceylon at the period we are writing of. The Govern¬ 
ment failed just because it lacked the very elements of a stable Government 

This diagnosis is confirmed by the Report of the Committee of Investigation Mr 
North'* denunciations apart. Mr. Andrews and his Assistants cannot be held responsible for 
the breakdown of a system far whose setting up they were in no sense responsible. They may 
not have been angels, but they were hardly the demons they are described to be by Ceylon 
officials from Mr. North downwards. That these were prejudiced to some extent against the 
Madras Civil Officials there can be no denying. But it must be remembered that, when these 
very officials saw that the system of Government they had improvised at a critical moment 
lor the Island could not stand, they appointed a Committee of Investigation and Lord Hobart 
as the h f?d of the Administration had the satisfaction oi giving cfiect to its recommendations. 
The Committee's work could not have been approved ol by Lord Hobart and his Council unless 
they had felt the need lor change. And if they felt the need for a change and agreed to the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations, does it argue prejudice on the part of Madras Officials against Ceylon 5 

There was no reason for any prejudice whatsoever in the manner suggested by Mr 
Cleg horn, because the Madras Government bad no knowledge until at the last moment that tbeir 
officials would be superceded and Ceylon separated altogether from Madras. Lord Hobarf, in 
his minute of March 15, 1798. states that the recommendations were carried into effect by the 
Board and Committee of Madras. They were to be brought into operation by Madras Officials 
themselves—the successors of Mr. Andrews—but they find it impossible to do this early in June 
as required, as the period of current Revenue was unexpired. In the July following. Mr 
North's appointment wax announced and the Madras Officials very discreetly left the task of 
carrying into effect the Committee's recommendations to him. Meanwhile, the Committee's 
recommendations became widely known in the Island and had the desired soothing effect In 
fan, when Mr. North arrived in October.he found that the " Island is inmost perfect tranquillity/ 
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Last Madras Officials in Ceylon. 

t would add a lew words about the fast Madras Officials in Ceylon. Mr Joseph 
GreenhiU. who succeeded Mr. Andrews as the Superintendent of Revenue, was apparently an 
officer of some sixteen years' standing in the Madras Service when he was posted to Ceylon. 
He entered service as a Writer in 178t. In 1783, he became Assistant to the Secretary to the 
Select Committee : in 1784, Assistant to the Secretary in the Civil Department; in 1786. Assistant 
to the Secretary in the Military Department. Deputy Gamson Store-keeper. Acting-Secretory 
to the Committee for Revising, Correcting and re-publisliing the Book of Military Regulations, 
and Surveyor of the Company's Grounds ; in 1787, Assistant to the Beard of Trade ; in 1788, 
Under Searcher at the Sea Gate: in 1790, Upper Searcher-General; in 1791, Garrison Store¬ 
keeper; in 1796, Import Warehouse Keeper: and. in 1797. Commercial Resident in Ceylon 
In 1801, he went home and did not return to India until 1803. In that year lie became Military 
Paymaster at the Presidency and of Extraordinaries. In 1807, he was appointed again Garrison 
Store-keeper and in 1811, he became Paymaster to the King’* Troops. He died on 18th June. 
1811. at Madras. Mr. Julian James Cotton does not mention where he lies buried but refers 
to him 1 in connection with his wife Caroline, who also died at Madras, aged 19 years, on 17lb 
December, 1792. 

Mr. Josias Du Pre Alexander, who was to have succeeded Mr. GreenhiU, as Superin¬ 
tendent. was his Deputy. He entered service as Writer in 1796. In 1798, he became Assistant 
under the Secretary to the Board of Trade. In 1799 Deputy Commercial Resident at Colombo, 
In 1801, he was Assistant to the Collector of Customs Two years later, he went on leave to 
Bengal. In 1818, he relnrned home. In 1820. he resigned the Service, being elected on the 
16th August of the same year a Director of tlie East India Company. He became an Annuitant 
in 1822 and died in England on August 20.1839 

1 will now briefly refer to a few other persons mentioned by Mr. Turner in his articles 
These are Brigadier-General de Meuron and Lrent.-Col. P, A. Aguew. who with Mr. Andrews 
formed the Committee of Investigation, and Major-General Stuart who was virtually the lirst 
Military Governor of Ceylon, by reason of his being Commander-in-Chid in the Island and 
invested with superior authority over the Revenue Officials appointed to the Island 

He (Major-General Stuart) left the Island on 1st January. 1797, and later distinguished 
himsdf in the Madras Army He served throughout the Mysore Wars, first under Genera] 
Meadows and then under Lord Cornwallis. He was present at the lirst siege ol Seringapalam 
and then at the second and final one. In the latter as Lieut.-General Stuart, he c omm a nde d 
the Bombay Army, and defeated Tippn on the way up to Seringapatam. Referring to his ser¬ 
vices in the conquest of Seringapulam, General Harris, the Ccmmandcr-in-Chief. thus referred 
to hun in his Order* of tht Day dated Camp. Seringapalam, 5th May, 1799 Lieut.-General 
Harris trusts that LWul.-GeneraJ Stuart will excuse his thus publicly expressing his sense of the 
cordial co-operation and assistance received from him during the present service, in the coarse 
of which he has ever found it difficult to separate the sentiments of his public duty from the 
warmest feelings ol private friendship." He was appointed Commander-in-Chief of Madras on 
August 1st. 1801. a post which he resigned, after holding it with distinction for three yean, on 
17th October. 1804 
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Lieut.-Col. P A Agnrw was an equally distinguished Officer and saw service in the 
Poly gar and Mysore Wars. He took Panjiilanikijrichi and Calinrcoil in the former and in the 
latter served as Military Secretary to General Harris on his march to Seringapatam. His 
Excellency the Governor-General (Marquess o1 Wellesley) in his General Orders dated the 24th 
May. 1799, thus referred to his services:—"The Selection which the Commander-in-Chief 
had so judiciously made of Lieut.-Colonel Ague* and Captain Macaulay, (or his confidential 
Staff, was confirmed by the Governor-General in Council with a just expectation that His 
Excellency would derive considerable advantage to the Public Service fox their able assistance 
He was taler removed from the Service. He. however, became Adjutant-General in Java and 
was afterwards (1833) elected a Direrlot of the East India Co. He was again elected a Director 
in 1 £35 and continued up to 1842. He was made a C B. and died in June. 1842. He was the 
lather of G. A. L. Agnew of the Punjab Civil Service, who was one of the two officers murdered 
on their mission to Gilgit to take over the province of Multan from Mult a). He was an ex¬ 
ceedingly promising officer and was only 26 when he was cut oil. His death was widely 
lamented. 

In regard to Brigadier-General de Meuron and the circumstances under which his Regi¬ 
ment came to be transferred to the British, Mr. Turner has, in his hrst article.* given full 
particulars. Nevertheless, I would give the following extract from Ueut.-Col. W. J. Wilton's 
History of the Madras Army (II. 270-1) which lurnishes one or two additional points. 

[The extract referred to. as well as another which Mr. Hayavadana Rao quotes from 
the amt publication (pp. 251-7) relative to the cause of the Madras Expedition against the Dutch 
in Ceylon in 1795 os can be made out from the Madras Military and Government Records, arc 
reproduced below m the course of the contribution by “ S. G P."—Editors, Ceylon Antiquary ] 

II MR TURNER IN REPLY. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao's most interesting paper raises seveial important points, on which 
| should like to comment with the greatest possible brevity. Exception is taken to my criticism 
|1) of the Madras system, (2) of Andrews' administration of it. 

As regards <11 the criticism is not mine, but that of the Committee of Investigation. 
The general argument, directed against that criticism, that circumstances obliged the Madras 
Government to introduce their own system and to adopt the other reforms, seems to be dis. 
counted by the fact that the Committee reverted to the old system with satisfactory results. 
The suggestion that the Madras Government was anxious to raise revenue—which, I trust, is 
not unjust—must, also, be borne in mind On points cl detail, the opposition of the inhabitants 
to the new regime is more likely to have been due to the novel nature of that regime, than to 
the Dutch intrigues. Regarding the abolition of Service Tenures, the old system was reverted to 
under Governor Maitland with alacrity on the part of the inhabitants, whose preconceived ideas 
were upset by the change, so that it is unlikely that there would have been any difficulty in 
continuing it in 1796. On the general question, it docs not seem to matter very much why the 
Madras Government ordered the reforms, The fact remains that the Administration was a 
tail lire, and the causes are given by Use Committee 

On the second question, the criticism of Andrews' administration, it may be noted that 
Andrews is criticised, not for the existence ol the system, but lor his methods in administering it. 
Mr. Hayavadana Rao counter* my criticism, in its various items (I) He points to the later 
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career* of Ihe officials in question, hut, a* I have already said, this evidence U purely negative 
(H) He disagrees with my suggestion that the Madras GoTemment would support its own men 
in the circumstances, but i think that the reasons given by me lend colour to that suggestion 
Mr. Hayavadana Kao argues that I hr appointment of the Committee of investigation by the 
Madras Government does not show prejudice against Ceylon, but, as tlie Co m mittee was appointed 
to investigate " tbc state of tbc Revenue." among other matters, it is to be supposed that it was 
appointed as much in the interests cl that Government as in those of Ceylon. It is also stated 
that there could be no reason lor the prejudice mentioned by Cleghorn “ because the Madras 
Government hail no knowledge until at the last moment that their officials would be superceded ' 
Bnt Governor North had arrived in India in June, 1798, and the constitution of the new Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon must have been well-known before October, the date of Cleghorn’s letter. Further, 
there is no reason to doubt Oeghom s explicit statement. The relevance of this statement vs, 
not that it is evidence of the partiality of the Madras Government for Andrews, but that com¬ 
plaints from Ceylon against Madras Officials would receive little attention at Madras, (iiil Mr. 
Hayavadana Rao questions the bearing ol the facts ol the Pearl Fisheries on the alleged charges 
of corruption. I limited the charge to connivance, and the fact that Governor North found that 
the Company had been cheated out of 12 lacs of pagodas in 1797 and 1798 seems to bear this 
out. Tbe facts ol Jervis' dealings in connection with tlie fishery ol 1796 are. as l said, peculiar. 
It may be the case that the standard of public morality was low iu those days, but the admission 
to support my view of Ihe case Incidentally, it may lie noted that the criticisms arc only 
to be applied to the Madras officials specifically mentioned. Thus, Gregory and Alexander 
were ‘honesty itself" and “ Justly beloved." as should have been stated in llte Article Barbut 
was lield in high esteem by Mr. North, but lus reputation suffered severely at the hands of 
Governor Maitland, in connection with the Lusignan case, (iv) Mr. Hayavadana Rao's strongest 
argument seem* to lie in Lord Hobart s minute ol 9lh June, already quoted by mr. But it must 
be remembered that Lord Hohart was not likely to have been aware of Andrews' methods, and 
the general defence of Andrews based on tbc difficulties of his position appears to be no reply 
to tlie direct charges made by Cleghorn—charges which there appears to be no reason :<> dis¬ 
credit. and which, apparently, cannol be explained away 

Thus, with all due deference to Mr Hayavadana Rao's views, I must uphold the posi¬ 
tion up in my Article, that " we most give the positive evidence from Ceylon more weight 

than the negative from India." 

In no carping spirit of criticism. I should tike to point out that Andrews' Embassy of 
179S was Ihe third, not the second, of its kind The second was that of Boyd in 1782. As 
regards the spelling of " Macdouall." Governor North's Despatches give “MacDowall" and 
*• McDowall," but the tombstone ought to be correct Regarding tlie causes of the failure ol 
the Madras Administration. Mr. Hayavadana Rao mentions, a* first ol them, the friction existing 
between tlie revenue and military departments. But there is no evidence in tbe Ceylon records 
that it bad anything to do with that failure. The Committee says nothing about it, and it ts, 
indeed, only hypothetical that it was " considerable 


L J B TURNER 
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THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1795 - 1796 . 


By 5. G. P. 

T HE following extracts from the Historic* o! the various regiments thal served in Ceylon 
give details, names, numbers and movements, of the troop* that formed the Ceylon 
expedition of 1795, and will tlieretore be of interest in connection with the article on the 
•* British Occupation of the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon " which appeared in Vot 1U. Pt IV. of 
the Ceylon Antiquary. 

To them are added no I ices of the two notorious members of that “ infamous faction of 
Madras civilian* " whom Governor North dismissed. (Cl. “ Madras Adminislratkm ol the Maritime 
Provinces of Ceylon," in Ceylon Antiquary. Vol. IV, p. 47) bul who, nevertheless, found their *») 
bach into the Madras service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Stuart of H.M.'s 78th. who led the expedition, was one of Uie 
principal persons concerned in the arrest and deposition Of Lord Pigot, and figures in the Inquesl 
proceedings. In hi* turn, James Stuart, then Major-General, was dismissed from the Company s 
service by Lord Macartney ui 1783. He persisted in retaining command of the King a troops, and 
was placed under arrest and conveyed to Euglaud. 1 Stuart made this a personal matter between 
himself »nd Macartney, and called out the laltei on his return from Madras. A duel was 
accordingly fought near Kensington, 8 June. 1783, and His Lordship was shot through the 
shoulder ”* In 1787 Stuart published his grievances in a ‘‘Letter to the Honourable the Directors 
ol the East India Company from Major-General James Stuart * (3 July. 1787, 47 pages folio with 

100 pages ol appendices). He was presumably reinstated, for “Old Row” reappears in 1791 as 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Stuart, of H. M. s 72nd (the 78th having, about the end of 1786, become 
the 72nd), and led the Ceylon Expedition ol 1795 as Colonel to become Cejicn S first “ Military 
Governor." A Lieut.-General ‘ John ' Stuart was Commamler-in Chief. Madras. 1801-1804.■ 

Ceylon Expedition. 1785 

[From the Military History of the Madras Engineers and Pioneers, from 1743 up to 
the present time. Compiled by Major H. M. Viburt (London, 1881). Vol. I, pp. 280-283], 

Early in January. 1795, it was intended to have sent an expedition against Manritious and 
Bourbon , and, with this view, a Monsieur Grand P ri. a French officer of talent and much local 
knowledge, was sent out from England to assist with his advice. The expedition was. however, 
abandoned, and it was determined to confine our attention to the redaction of the Dutch Settle¬ 
ments in Ceylon, and to the eastward. 

In July 1795. an expedition Sailed from Madras with Admiral Rainier** squadron for 

Ceylon. 

The Suffolk ... — 74 iguiu ?) 

M Centurion • «» i»* 50 

,, Diomede ... ... 44 
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The Diomede struck upon a hidden ruck, and went down so suddenly that it was not 
without great difficulty tier crew were saved- Colonel James Stuart commanded 

The Engineers with the expedition were :— 

Captain Narris, Madras Engineers 
Lieutenant Mackenzie. 

„ Cleghorne 

„ De Havilland 

.. Cotgravc 

.. Torriano 

M Hayter, Royal Artillery, as Acting Engineer. 

T wo companies of Pioneers accompanied the force. 

Trincomalec. armed with nearly 100 heavy guns, was besieged lor three weeks, and 
capitulated after a slight resistance, as preparations were being made to carry it by storm Our 
loss was only sixteen killed, and sixty wounded 

In September, Jaffnapatam capitulated also. The town and fort stand at some distance 
trom the main ocean, but there is a communication by means of an inlet navigable for boats It is 
200 miles north by east from Colombo. 

Shortly after this, the force was joined by two more companies of Pioneers from the 
Baramahl 

(The force against Malacca). * . 

Colonel Stuart's forces were directed to capture Colombo, etc. 

Troops for the expedition against Colombo assembled at Ramiseram in January, 1796. 
About the lOthTthey left in large open boats Crossing below Adam's Bridge, they coasted along 
by Are poo, Calpentyn, the rendezvous being at Negcmbo, thirty miles north of Colombo A land¬ 
ing was effected, and the works at Negombo abandoned by the enemy 

Lieutenant Colin Mackenzie had previously been ordered to collect materials lerr the 
siege on the coast. All fascines and gabions we had made,—under the idea that we were not likely 
to find materials in the best-wooded country in the world !—were afterwards served out at 
Colombo as firewood. 

The army marched from Negombo to within tour miles of Colombo without mrctmg any 
opposition At daylight. 10th February, they crossed the great ferry called Grand Pass, and 
formed on the other side, when lire was opened on them from 800 to 1.000 Malays, with some 
Dutch troops- They soon, however, took to Right and we entered the Fcttah about 2 p.m next 

The army then took up a position abont a mile from the fort, with the Pettah between it 

and the fort Our nghl flank was close to the sea. and the left to the nullah running Irom the 
river Malware, near the great pass, to the lake on the south west. 

Our loss was only three killed, and two officers and eight men wounded. 

The fleet anchored at the mouth of the river Malware on the 13th. 

The General of the King of Candy had joined Colonel Stuart at Negombo. and was now 
at Raspital He crossed the river on the 14th and took op a position on the lelt of the English. 

On the 15th, tlie fort of Colombo, and the remaining possessions under the Dutch 

authority in the island, surrendered by capitulation, and the British troop* were in possession of 
the fort on the 16th morning. 

The senior Engineer was Lieutenant Mackenzie. Captain Norris having been lelt at 
Trincomalee. to pul the fortifications in a proper state of defence. 

The other Engineers were :— 

Lieutenant Cleghorne 

Dc Havilland 
Cotgrave. and 
„ Torriano. 

Early in 1797 the Pioneers in this force were ordered to Madras, bnt Major-General 
Doyle then commanding the island, having represented that some pioneers were indispensable, 
a party of fifty, under Lieutenant Fitzgerald, were allowed to remain, and did duty in Ceylon till 

1802. when the island became a Crown Colony. 

Qjin Mackenzie inspected and reported on the force on the west coast ol Ceylon, and 
returned to Madras coast in May, 1796, 
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British Expedition to Ceylon. 1795. 


[From the Htshtry ■>/ the Madm* Army, Compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel W J Wilson 

(Madras, 1882), Vol. II. pi* 251-257 ] 

•' Etpedilicn* were also organised against Use (Dutch) settlements m Ceylon, ard 
Malacca, and the troops sailed irem Madras on 23rd July. 

Expedition ugulnul Ceylon. 

The lorce lor Ceylon was plated under the command oJ Cclcncl James Stuart. 11 M. s 
72nd Regiment, and consisted ol - 

Detachment Royal artillery 

Do Madras artillery 

Flank companies H. M .'% 7lst and 73rd I 
regiments I 

H. M.’s 72nd regiment 

Native Brigade under Lieu tenon t-CoJonc/ Bonmtvvattx. 

1st Battalion. Capl. Fcrgussou H Europeans and 643 Satires. 

23rd Battalion,Capt. Campbell 13 Europeans and 643 Natives. 

Pioneers. Lieut. Dowse 2 Serjeant#and 219 Natives 

Sta/y. 


42 of all ranks, under Captain-Lieutenant 
Dixon. 

136 ol all ranks, and 340 gun Lascars, 
under Captain Carlisle. 

35! ol all ranks, under Major Dalrymplc 

743 of all ranks—Major Fraser. 


One Brigade-Major, 1 Quarter-Master ol Brigade, I Captain and l Lieutenant ol 
Engineers. 1 Lieutenant at Royal Artillery Acting Engineer 1 Commissary of Ordnance, 1 Commis¬ 
sary ol Provisions and Judge Advocate, t Paymaster Royal troops, 1 Paymaster Company s 
troops, 1 Head Surgeon, and 2 Assistant Surgeons. 

Operations in Ceylon were commenced by the siege ot Tnncomalce. A breach having 
I'een made alter the lorce had been nearly three weeks before the place, the troops were prepared 
to storm when the Governor capitulated on the 26th Angnst. 

The garrison consisted of 786 officers and men, ol whom 185 were Dutch. 84 belonged 
to the Swiss regiment De Mcnrou. 136 were Wirtcmbergliers. and 363 Malays and sepoys. 

Our loss was small, viz.. 41 Europeans," and 25 natives killed and wounded, more 
than half ol whom were artillerymen 

Colonel Stuart, in a report to the Madras Government, dated 30lh August, expressed his 
hearty approbation of the zeal and gallantry which had been displayed by the officers and men 
in the coarse of a very laborious service. 

Thirty-seven brass guns and mortars, and fifty-live iron guns were found in ti e Fort 

The neighbouring garrison in Fort Ostenborgh surrendered an the 31*1 of the same 
mouth. It consisted of 8 artillerymen. 69 ol De Meuron's regiment. 32 Dutch infantry. 54 
Wirtembcrghers, and 89 Malays. 

Twenty brass and forty-one iron gnn> were token. 

The Fort of Ballicaloa surrendered on the 18th September to a detachment under Major 
Fraser of the 72nd. composed of the flank companies of that regiment, two companies of the 1st 
battalion, and a party of artillery. 

On tire 24th of the same month Colonel Stuart left Trincomalee with the flank companies 
of the 71st and 73rd. five companies ol the 1st hattalion. a detachment of artillery, and a party 
of pioneers, for the reduction of Jalfnapatam which capitulated on the 28th without resistance. 
The garrison was very weak, having been composed of 39 Europeans, and 98 Natives 

One hundred and six guns, 500 barrels of gunpowder, and 71,000 lbs. in bulk were 
found in the place. 
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The town of Molletivo surrendered on the 1st October lo a detachment of the 52nd 

regiment under Captain Mensem . . _ 

On the 5th of the same month the lort and island ol Manar were taken possession of by 
Captain Barbnt of the 73rd with a detachment of his own regiment, and the 7th • battalion under 

Captain Dow nr. _ , ... _. 

From Manar r a plain Bowser was detached against the Fort of Calpentcen which Mirren- 

dered on the I3lh November on being summoned. 

About the eud of December. Captain Barbnt. with the tlank companies of the 73rd and 
the 7th battalion, was ordered to Negomho. there to await the arrival of Colonel Stuart from 
Trincomale* with tbe troops destined for the siege of Colombo. Captain Barbnt arrived at 
Negomho on the 3rd February, 1796, and took quiet possession ol the place whirh had been 
abandoned on his approach. On this occasion he reported to Government that, although he had 
been without the means of attending lo the requirements of caste during the passage from Manar, 
the native troops had submitted to the inconvenience without complaint 

Colonel Stuart arrived on the same day, and on the 4th he was joined by H. M. * 77th 
regiment, and sonic native troops from Bombay under Major Petrie. _ , 

Shortly after the surrender of Jaffnapatarn. Ilic flank companies of the list returned 
to Madras, the regiment being under orders for England ; but between the time of their departure, 
and that of the advance against Colombo, reinforcements had been received which raised Colonel 
Stuart's force to about 2,300 Europeans.* and 4.200 Natives. The 1st and 23rd battalions, with 
tbe detachments of artillery and European inlantry, were left to garrison the places which had 
been taken, while the rest of the army assembled af Negombo as stated aberve. 

In consequence of the increase in the strength of the force, an Adjutant-General, and a 

Quarter-Master-General were added lo the staff Major Agncw was appointed to tbe former, and 

irU, ° composed o. B. « •. 77th. «d .ho 7,h and 9IL NdUhons ol ,hc 

Bombay Grenadier battalion, arrived within fonr miles of Colombo on the 8th. and were joined by 
the main body the next day On the morning of tbe 12th the troops crossed the river and were 
fired upon by a body of Dutch and Malays who retired immediately on the fire being returned 
The town was occupied the same night, and tlir fart capitulated oo the 15th all the 
Dutch possessions in the island being ceded at the same time. 

One hundred and seventy-three brass guns and mortars, and 187 iron guns were found 
in the fort, besides a large quantity of naval ’ and military stores pepper, cinnamon, and other 

merchandise. _ . ... __ , , 

The gamson was composed ol 95 officers, 909 European troops, 1.840 Malaya and 

SCP ° yS ' l lmmedbitely C alter tlw surrender of Colombo, the 9th battalion was detached lo Point De 
Galle lo take possession of the fort, and to be there stationed. ... . „ 

On the 20th March the 35th battalion suddenly mutinied at Colombo without alleging 

^ ^ "pb* too, knocked down their commandant , Captain Kenny, and turned oul under arms 
without their European or Native commissioned or non-commissionedI officers, the latter of whom 
they had made prisoners. They were immediately brought lo order by Colonel Stuart who pro¬ 
ceeded against them with part of the 73rd. the Bombay Grenadier battalion and a couple of field 

pieces. Colonel Stuart, when reporting this affair, remarked _ _ 
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The battalion is chielly composed of boys The European officers, though fine young 
men. are in general very young officers, and the Native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers were recently drafted irom various corps in the Carnatic. Thus formed, they were sent 
on service without a knowledge oL or confidence in each other, and these circumstances con¬ 
sidered. I think I may safely say that the selection of such a battalion for foreign service was 
rather unfortunate 

Government, on receiving this report, ordered the battalion to be broken up, and the men 
to be drafted into the other native corps iu Ceylon, but they at the same time permitted Colonel 
Stuart to exercise his own discretion in the matter The result was that two of the mutineers were 
shot, three flogged, and several of the native officers dismissed, but the battalion remained in the 
service. 

Early in April the force was strengthened by the arrival of six companies of the first 
European battalion which had left Vellore about the end ol March on being relieved by the Regi¬ 
ment De Menron recently received into the service of the East India Company." 

Regiment ol Ncalcbatel or Oe Menron 

[From Wilson's History of the Madras Army, pp 270-1 ] 

*■ On the 30th March (1795) a deed was executed at Neofchatel for the transfer to the 
British service in India ol the Swiss regiment of Nenfchatel or De Menron. then in the service 
of the Dutch East India Company, and doing dnty in Ceylon 

This deed was signed by Mr. Hugh Clcghom on the part of the British Government, and 
by Charles Daniel. Count De Menron, styling himself Major-General and proprietary Colonel of 
the regiment. Mr. Clcghom was sent out to India to see the arrangement carried out. and the 
regiment came over from Ceylon by detachments during September and October. 

It appears from a memorandum delivered to the Right Honoorahle Henry Dnndas in 
February. 1795. that the regiment, although raised in Switxerland, was not under the control of any 
of the Cantons, and that the oflicers were nominated by the Connt De Meuroo. The Colonel- 
Commandant was the Count's brother, the Major was his near relation, and most of the other 
officers were connected with him by Mood 

The establishment ol officers consisted oi—1 Colonel-Commandant. 1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 

1 Major, 7 Captains. 20 Lieutenants. 12 Second Lieutenants. 1 Surgeon. 2 Assistant Surgeons, 
and a Chiaplain. designated in the return as Chaplain Malade d'Esprit.' 

The regiment was composed of ten companies, and was about 800 strong when it 
arrived n the Madras Presidency " 

Operations in Ceylon 

[From the History of the Organisation. Equipment, and War Services of the Regi¬ 
ment of Bengal Artillery Compiled from published works, official records, and various 
private sources By Francis W, Stubbs (London, 1877). War Services Vol I. pp 159-60.] 

In 1795. Holland was united with the republic of France against England, and the 
Government of Fort St George despatched a force under Genera) Stuart to reduce the Dutch 
possessions in the island. Along with this force were the fallowing companies of Bengal 
Artillery —5th Company, 1st Battalion, Captain John Barton. Lieutenants Richard 
Humphreys and William Winboll. and two companies ol gun lascars.' This company left 
Bengal in September, 1795. and was soon followed by the 5th Company. 2nd Battalion, Captain 
Edward Clarke and Lieut.-Fireworker Edward Graham.* 

General Stuart landed about two miles from Trincomalee about the end of December. 
and commenced his operations. The troops suffered much lrom the climate and fatigue : and 
daring the siege a body of Malays, in the Dutch service got into one of the batteries unperceived 
and spiked the guns, and killed several of the artillerymen before they were repulsed. After 
• siege of three weeks, and as preparations for a storm were about to be made, the fort 
capitulated. 

a In p. It* « rntiliAnl tb« oarer* o! lb* Braaa) AtUUef) who aer»«4 'sOertan tab C«s, I>1 l»l. lotAarwl on wrrtr* 
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From Trincomalee, After a short real. General Stuart inarched along the coast north¬ 
ward to Jaffna, which surrendered on being summoned. and thence in February to Negombo 1 • 
which likewise made no resistance. The neat place was Colombo, a strong place, and well 
garrisoned General Stoarl marched against it with three regiments of the line, three battalion* 
of sepoys, and part of the artillery. The road lying all the way through jungle intersected by 
ravines and rapid streams, the bridge of which had been broken down, could easily have been 
defended. Bnt no opposition was offered ; even a lort on the left bank oJ the Kalaacganga. 
four miles from Colombo, the natural advantage of which might tuve made almost any resistance 
successful, was abandoned by its garrison. The General, incredulous ol such weakness or 
cowardice, advanced with caution A party ol Malays, under command of Colonel Raymond, 
a Frenchman in the Dutch service thoroughly ashamed of his associates, attacked the English, 
but were repulsed with the loss of their leader ; and with this nominal effort resistance ended. 
In a few days. Van Angel beck. the governor, surrendered, by a private capitulation, the capital 
of thr Dutch pnMewipnn in Ceylon iGalle). and the other fortresses were all shortly given np 

Medals were granted by the Indian Government to the native troops employed, pro¬ 
bably more as a reward for their embarking on foreign service, than for the xrduousncss of its 
nature.* • 

The two companies ol Bengal Artillery remained in Ceylon for some years longer , . 
«••••*• 

| From the Historical Record 0 / the Honourable East India Company a First Madros 
European Regiment . By a Staff Officer (London. 1843) pp. 368, 369. J 

*t hi July (1795), an expedition, of which the 1st and 3rd battalions of the regimml formed 
part, sailed from Madras with Admiral Rainier's squadion. for the reduction of the Dutch pos¬ 
sessions. The land forces were commanded by General James Stewart. Trincamallee, in Ceylon, 
was besieged for three weeks, and capitulated as preparations were being made to a carry if by 
storm. 

In February. 1796. Colombo and Point De Galle were also taken, and the complete 
subjugation of Ceylon effected : after which a port of the expedition, including detachments from 
the 1st and 3rd battalions, sailed against Malacca. Amboyua, Banda, and Ternat* which were all 
reduced after a alight resistance . . . . (p. 368.) 

In January. 1796, two small corps of Europeans, one of artificers, and the other oi 
pioneers were formed for service in the Island of Ceylon, and were composed of draiis from 
the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the regiment . each corps consisted of ouc subaltern, two ser¬ 
geants. two corporals and twenty-six privates. _ 

During 1796 the battalions were stationed as follows lit and 3rd on service at Ceylon, 
and to the Eastern Islands : 3rd at Pondicherry, with a detachment in Ceylon "(p. 369i 

. - . • 

[From the Record of the Services of the Honourable East India Company's Civil 
Servants In the.Madras Presidency. 1741-1858 ... By Charles C. Pnnsep. 1 London. 1885), 
pp. 59 60 ; 921 

"John Macdawall (Macdouall). 


1792. 

1794. 

1796. 

1798. 

1799. 


Writer 


Assistant under the Secretary to the Board of Revenue and Assistant to Use 


Accountant-General 

Paymaster to the expedition against Tnncomnllee 
Paymaster to the expedition at Colombo 

Collector of Colombo ; Oaf of Employ /dismissed Sepl.. 1799. C-A. d 
IV, 47). 


L.R. 


1802. At horns 

1806. Returned to India. 

1809. Civil Auditor. 

1810. Dutch Translator to Government. 

Died Sth August. 1814. at Madras _ 
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“ George Garrow. 

1794. Writer. 

1797 . Assistant under the Secretary in the Public. Revenue and Commercial Dept. 

1798. Asaishuilin the Revenue and Commercial Dept, at Ceylon 

1799. Out of employ: (suspended by North C.A.&. L.R IV. 47). Deputy Secre¬ 

tary to the Board of Revenue (Madias ?) 

1800. Superintendent of the Company * Land in Black Town 
1801 Secretary to the Board of Revenue 

1802. Collector in the Division of Arcol south of the River Palar 

1803. Out of employ. 

1805. At home. 

1807. Returned to India . Actg Superintendent of Police. 

1808 Collector of Trichinopolf. 

.1809 Accountant-General, and Accountant-General to the Supreme Court 
1827. Judge and Criminal Judge of Combaconum 
1829. First Judge ol the Provincial Court. Northern Division 

1832. Southern 

1836. Actg. Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamp* 

1838. Ditd 4th August 1838. at Tnehinopoly." 

Tli* * Records of the Services' of Jervis, Andrewi Alexander and Graenhdl are also 
given by Princep. 
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KANDYAN RELICS. 


By i. P Lewis, c.n.g., c.c.s. (Retired). 

T FTE relics of the last King of Kandy that I was fortunate enough to obtain for the Ceylon 
Government consist of two large handles and a lock with key plate and hasp, all of ‘ran 
inhi.1 with silver and brass in the conventional Kandyan style They were described as 
•‘of the King of Kandy's Treasure Chest." but they might just as well have belonged to the door 
of a room in the palace, used as the treasury. 

Tbe way they were acquired was this :—Early in Jane last Mr. Herbert White sent me 
a cutting from the Daily Chronicle in which it was stated that these relics were among the things 
for safe at the rooms of the British Red Cross Society in Old Bond StreeL I immediately wrote 
to the Honorary Secretary and asked whence they had been obtained and ascertained that they 
had been given to the Society by Mr W Kinnaird Jenkins, son of the late Canon R. C. Jenkins 
of Canterbury, at one tune Vicar of Lymiuge in Kent and author of The Diocesan History of 
Canterbury, who died in 1896. Canon Jenkins bad been given them by the late General William 

King SMWI 

Mrs. Stanhope Pearson, daughter of Canon Jenkins and widow of an Indian civilian, 
described the General and this transaction thus " A very old gentleman who lived at Hythe. and 
when father became acquainted with him he presented him with that inlaid lock and handles 
which came off the treasure chest of the King of Kandy ... The Jenkins family only knew him 
when he came to Hythe." 

In the General I immediately recognized Captain King of Fort King at A»apitiya. an 
ofiicer of the Royal Staff Corps AD C. to General brownngg in the Kandyan War of 1815. and 
knew, therefore, that there was no question as to tbe genuine ness of the relics. I. therefore, asked 
the Honorary Secretary to keep the offer of them, at the price of £10 which she had made to me. 
open lor three months, and meanwhile wrote to the Colonial Secretary and recommended their 
purchase lor the Colombo or Kandy Museum. At the end of the three mouths 1 paid the £IOaud 
received the relics, and shortly afterwards the authorisaticn of tbe Ceylon Government for their 
acquisition. I retained them until the submarine war on shipping was over, and they are now at 
the Crown Agents awaiting removal to Ceylon, which will soon take place. 1 

General King and Fort Rtn|.—1 endeavoured to obtain some further particulars about 
General King, of whose career alter he left Ceylon I knew tnUhiug. I ascertained from the Vicar of 
Hythe, the Rev. Herbert D. Dale, that there is » tomlistouc to him in Hythe churchyard with the 
following inscription of which the Vicar courteously sent me a copy _ 

— "g Tu pyjirth*.• mui-t attiv*! IM W® I.Uod »a* "ill l» u W «otl«*»<l fo lb* Ludr Kiiwm-Id., CV*hni 
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WILLIAM JAMES KING MAJOR GEN 
LATE ROYAL STAFF CORPS 
BORN XI DEC A.D. MDCCLXXXUI 
DIED XXIV MARCH A.D MDCCCLXIV 

In Hythe Church the pulpit with Us mosaics was erected " in memory ol 
MAJOR GEN. Wm. J. KING R.S.C. and ol 
LIEUT. GEN. RICHd T. KING R-A." 

1 take the two Generals to be brothers 

The following particulars of their careers arc given in the Army List: — 

Major General William Janies King. —Ensign 16 May, 1805 ; Lieutenant, 29 May, 
1809 . Captain 17 February, 1814 Major 25 June, 1830 retired oo half pay on this dale , Lieut - 
Colonel 11. P. 9 June, 1846 , Colonel H. P. 20 June. 1853 Major General 1 May, 1861 , died 24 
March. 1864. 

Lieui. General Richard King,—bam in London 23 October, 1787 ; 2nd Lieut. R. A 
8 September, 1803 ; 1st Lieut. t2 September, 1803,2nd Captain 8 May. 1811 1st Captain 29 July. 
1823 . Brev. Major 22 July. 1830 . Lieut. Colonel 10 January. 1837 ; Colonel (Army), 11 Novem¬ 
ber. Major General (Army), 13 December. 1834 , retired on H. P 22 July, 1840 ; served in the 
Mediterranean. 1803-1811 | Canada 1814-17 ; Nova Scotia 1823-5 : advanced into the United States 
with General Sir G. Prevost * Army and commanded a mortal battery against Plattsburgh . died 
in 1-o ndon 5 December, 1866 

I tried to find out more about the Ceylon ollioer. Mr. E. Palmer ol thr Hythe Reporter 
was 11 years of age when General W King died, and recollected where he lived at Hythe, but 
that newspaper was started in 1888 only, so that no record ot Inin in its (ties was to be expected. 
Mr. Palmer reierred me to the Kentish Express, published at Ashford. Kent, but a reply post¬ 
card addressed to the proprietor of that Journal, asking whether the files of the paper for 1864 
contained an account ol the General's career, elicited no response This is the kind of thing that 
one is up against when one attempts to make researches with regard to people and events of * 
past day 

Fort King is described by Mr. H. C. P Bell in his Kcgalla Report (,1892) 

• AttapiUya Between 1816 and 1834. a military post, and the station of the Accredited 
Agent of Government for the Four Kbrales, the officer in command of the detachment quartered 
there. The cantonment (nominally placed at Atfapitiya, but actually within the limits of Palle 
Pamunnwa village) was better koowu as Fort King.’ from the circumstance of Captain King having 
planned and superintended the erection of the regular redoubt about 1817. It stood 
ad van la geo tr>l y upon th« high right bank of the Mahu-oyj, above the ferry, where the old Kandyan 
path from Aranda in to Balane crosses The outlines ol the escarpment are still fairly defined, 
and a portion of the fort wall remains intact. The Duraya of the village has purchased the site 
and coaverted it into * plantain garden." (P. 48). 

Historical Sites It is of facts like that stated in the last paragraph that I complain 
These historical sites should be acquired by Government, and should not be left in private hands 
so that all their features of interest are in danger of being obliterated, in this way the site ol the 
King s palace at Mc dnmal ianawara has become a paddy field j that of Davie's Tree at WaU- 
puluwra a cocoa plantation Anitmupura (of which there is an illustration in the Christmas Number 
of the Time* of Ceylon lor 1918; is. I think, part ot a tea estate. 1 should like to sec all these 
sites and that ot Balane Fort (alsodepicted in the Christmas Number) in the hands of the Crown. 
1 was instrumental at Jaffna in getting the site ol the old Dutch gateway at Nallur acquired in this 
way. and the structure repaired. 

The position of Fort King is shown in the accompanying rough sketch ol the country 
made by me from •* the fatal heights ol Balane.' 
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By Robert J. Pekfjra 

I N the unpublished revised edition ol Lawric's Gate//tier (Volume I. p 498J is the following 
MS note.— 

KWEffl-GALA alias Ulunu-GALA alias Idda-GALA. Between Pamunowa and Udngama 
in Mitale South. U » a bare mountain ol reck on which are two stones, one slightly resembling 
a human figure m a standing attitude, the other locking like a seat. It is on this that legend* 
assert the Yakinni (Kuvem) sometimes appears and casts the withering glance of malignant 
power over the fair fields and lertile valley of Aygiriya. 


OFFICERS OF THE 19th FOOT. 


By Maior M L. fkrhak (of - Torwood r Belfast.) 

I am compiling a roll ol officers ol the 19th Foot which served m Ceylon for many year* at the 
beginning of the last century. Could any of your readers possibly tell roe the parentage of 
the following oilkers who at one time were in the Regiment: — 

Captain Mark Proeger, Ceylon Rifles.' 1806-1807 

Major George Ingham. Ceylon Rifles.' 1805-1839. Died *1 Colombo. 25th December. 1843. 
Captain Edwin Fletcher Foster, 19th Foot, (858-1865 Born in Ceylon, 18th June. 1828. 
Softer/ Brown Duke Ceylon Rifles.' 1805-1807 

Perhaps you could find space for these queries in your interesting journal, a copy of 
which has been sent me containing Major Beaver’* letter* in which I was much interested. 


THE KILALI GOLD HAT. 


By MISS VIOLET M METHLEY. F. R. Hist. S. 

I fancy that Mr J- P Lewi* is quite rigid in the suggestion tie makes » with regard to the 
Kilali Gold Hat 

According to Mr. D C Calthrop s History 0 / Costume and other authorities, three- 
cornered hats for men did not come into vogue until the eighteenth century. 

The broad beaver of Stuart days was. indeed, turned up in various fashions during the 
reign ol Charles U,—at one side, in the manner known as the Monmonth Cock." or all round 
But it was certainly not until the reign ol Queen Anne that the double cock was adopted, after 
fashions called respectively "a la Marlborough" or a la Webb." and only in the reign* d George I 
and his successors did the regulation tricorne ct three-cornervd hat become the mode 

| * (Mr lie Tenser. ct*. u> whoa « r«Urr»rf Jbjn F*n*d* wv»r». >nlam» iu UmU ' «kw. war* a* 1>*U- 

£**• IB W4B MM -M. I 

t c>ir> v °‘ tv. f»rl I. a. K. 
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THE PORTUGUESE-DUTCH CHURCH AT 

CHAN KAN AI. 

By J. P LEWIS. e.MG.. C.CS Retired), 

I regret to learn, from a paragraph that recently a p pot red in The Morning Star el Jaffna. that 
it )iu been decided that '* it wonid he a mere waste ol money to spend any amount " on the 
repair ol this old building, and that " the church should be rebuilt entirely.' 

hi my paper on •• Tlie Portnguese-Dntcb Churches ol Jaffna, which appeared in the 
Ceylon Antiquary for Jnly, 1916. ! noted that " the most interesting and best preserved part ol 
the church was the chancel, which retained its roof vaulted in coral stone,'* and that w this 
chancel is a unique feature and troth chancel and chancel-arch are in perfect preservation, except 
that the east-window baa been hroken cut or a hole made in the east-wall" ... but "that a 
banyan tree had started just above the chancel-arch which would soon bring down both it 
and the roof, if not removed " 

I fear that this contingency must actually have happened since 1 inspected the building 
fifteen years ago ; otherwise 1 cannot believe that this part of the ehurcb was beyond repair or 
that "H wonid be a mere waste of money " preserving a structure that ts unique in Ceylon, for 
it is the only building of Portuguese origin that I know of in the Island, which still retains its 
roof or is vaulted in stone, and it certainly should not be demolished II it fa rebuilt entirely ” 
it will entirely lose all it* interest. A "Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings* is 
evidently wanted in Ceylon. 

1 have recently been studying Ihe Inventories of the Ancient Monuments «</ the 
Counties of Montgomery, Flint amt Radnorshire, puhltshed by the Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments of Wales and Monmouthshire, and I find among the "Monu¬ 
ments Specified as Especially Worthy of Preservation," several chapels, etc., which are not 
of such age or interest as this church at Cluuikinai. 


SOME “ROCK DRAWINGS" AT DORAWAKA 
IN KEGALLA DISTRICT. 


By G. F. R Browning c.c.s. 


F IGURE I is a copy on a scale of 1 inch to 16 Inches of some peculiar rock drawings or 
ptetographs which were discovered at the village ed Dorawaka in the Beligal Koralc of 
the Kegalla district. 

The ** locus " u a natural cave formed by two Urge slabs ol rock, supported one by 
the other and situated on the summit cf a hill which was formerly “ chena " nurf has recently 
hem cleared lar rubber cultivation 

The cave is 55 feet in height, with s floor *pace ol 82 fL by 14 It. and is known by the 
villagers as “ Ethgalc Galge." 
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The drawings occur on the inner side of the taller slab and are shoot 64 feet ire** the 
floor, which has probably sunk a good deal since they were executed 

They are rough earrings ©n the soruce ot the rock.' varying in depth from 4 to i of 
an inch The elephant and its call are recognisable as such, hut the significance ol the other 
hgores is obscure. 

It is suggested that the drawings are ol Veddah origin and a comparison with the re¬ 
production ol Veddah drawings in Chapter XI of Seligmann s book on The Veddah* lends 
support to this view. A photograph taken by Mr. H. C. P. Bell of some Veddah drawings at 
Konattegoda-gala exhibits resemblance to the drawings at Doravraka 

The latter, however, are unusual, in that they are carved on the rock, whereas the others 
are merely fugitive drawings made with ash. 

If the drawings at Dormwaka are indeed of Veddah origin, they must be cl considerable 
antiquity, lor there are no other traces of Veddah settlements in this part of the country. 

There is no < <•»-»! tradition as to the origin ol the drawings : bnt the cave is said to have 
provided some centuries ago a refuge lor a royal Prince who was escaping Irom his enemies 


BANDAR-MAHA-LANKA. 


By S G. P. 


URNOUF conjectures." wrote Tennent (Ceylon L. 330 n. 2), " that the point Irom which 
Wijayo set sail for Ceylon was the God*very, where the name of Bandar-maha-tanka 
* ** ( {h e Pan of the Great Lanka), still commemorates the event. Journ. A mat Vol rviii. 
p. 134." And •• to facilitate reference to the ancient divisions of India.” Tennent gave on the 
. , „. T page*- a ««»» map chiefly taken from Lassen's Indische Altcrthum*kaiidc," in which 
Maha Lanka is marked prominently at the mouth ai the Gcdavery River. 

If one consults the authorities quoted by Tennent be will find surprising results- To 
begin with. Lassen gives a map of Ancient India in hts Indische Alterthamskande III (to tace 
page 784). but no Bandar Maha Lanka is found marked- Secondly, there is absolutely nothing 
about Bandar-maha-tanka or about Ceylon «n the Jonrnut A&iattque. volume and page quoted- 
This is perhaps only an error in the numbers given. 

Burnouf’s opinion on the subject is found in an article entitled ” Recherche* ear la 
geographic andenne de Ceylan duns son rapport avec f histoire de cello He." ‘ tn it Burnouf 
says that there .s nothing to indicate the exact spot from which Wijayo set sail, but that if we 
may conclude anything from the account of another emigration which set out Irom Bengal to 
Ceylon some time later, we might suppose that it was from Tamralipli. the modem Tamlouk, 
that the emigrants set out* 

Burnouf speaks also of Bander Mahatsnki. Discussing the situation of Nagadvtpa he 
says that there is a Ndgalankd. a Pootalanka and a Bonder Mahalankd not lar from each other 
at the mouths of the Godavery and the Krishna, 


and concludes from it that ' the name Lanka. 
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NOTES & QUERIES [Vol. IV. Part IV 

(which b the name of Ceyloo). with or without Noga hoi frequent use on that coast," and 
that “ the name Lanka, thrice repeated, is a sufficient proof of direct communication with Ceylon 
in ancient times “ * 


Bnrooof says that he found those names in a very detailed map of the Northern-Circars 
in Heyne's Traction India. And indeed Hevne (Tracis historical and statistical on India /, 
to face page 282) has a detailed map in which ooe of the mouths of the Godavery is marked 
" Bandermalenka River." * only it is Bandermalenka and not Bander Mahalanka. 

If now to complete our search we look up the Imperial Gazetteer n/ India. XII. we 
find the following : 11 Once through the hills the river (Godavery) again opens out and forms 
a series of broad reaches dotted with low alluvial islands ( tankas ), which are famous for the 
tobacco they produce ” (p. 298). It would appear that — Lanka, as found in Nigalanka. Pocla- 
lanka and Bander Malialanka, has nothing to do with Sri Lanka. As regards Bandar Maha 
Lanka there is only this r 


11 The coast of the Godavery delta was the scene of some of the earliest settlements 
of Europeans in India, the Dutch, the English, and the French having all established factories 
there. The channels of the river which led to these have now greatly silted up. The little 
French settlement of Yanam still remains, but the others—Bandamurbnka . In.aram Mnndapollani. 
and PalakoUu— now retain none of their former importance." (299) It ts probably tins Banda- 
mnrlanka which became Bandermalenka (Heynes) Bander Maha tanka (Burnonf). and finally 
Bandar Maha Lanka, the Port oi the Great Lanka (Tenncntt. ■ 

This is, however, not the only occasion tn which Burnonf and Tennent were both 
misled by the name Lanka. Tennent said that M the Hindus, in their system of the universe 
had given prominent importance to Ceylon, their first meridien. * the meridien of Lanka, being 
supposed to pass over the island •* (I, 6). And Burnoul wrote : * tes geographes indie ns font 

passer lew premier nbrid.cn 4 Langka " <p. |2). This, however, created a difficnlty. for the 
mendien passes through Ujfein. and if it passed through Ceylon also the ancient Lanka must 
either have been luitlier to the West or it extended westwards, both ot which Burnonf d.s- 
ensses at learned length. 


But a modern and very reliable authority on Indian Chronology Devran Bahadur 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, says ; very explicitly Ibat the Lanka ot the ancient geographers was 
not Ceylon hnt an imaginary island. For purposes of calculation they imagined an island to he 
on the equator at the same longitude as Qjjein. and named it Lanka 
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SINHALESE BALLADS. 


By Arthur A. Pekera. 

A N interesting guide to Sinhalese Folklore from Ballad Sources, of 120 pages has 

published as a supplement to tlie Indian Antiquary . Vol XLV <1916), by Mr L D. 
Barnett. • based on abstracts of a large mass of Sinhalese Poetry which were originally 
prepared by the late Mr Hugh Nevill and are now in the British Museum, which also possesses 
copies of nearly all the Poems." The notes have been made from the following works ;— 


73 DcveJ Yidinua 
<t Devel IUji 

75. DerclKan 


1. A h b nn kna Pur ala. 

2. Abhtniana Yidumt 
3 AhbwUiu Dots 

t Aukdl Upata 
S. Abbott Drvumge Kjvi 
t. AlnUbri Km 
7. Atnauri Kadarara Earl 
8 Ambark Poll Upata 
Aman Sunny* 

Aautra Bkavsm Km 
Adura Vldiya 
Ainupn Bairya 
Avura tSaiuiluuu 
At.uuu'uU Sintiya 
Axyuibu Deri Kjvi 
A fcina Konigab 
Andi Kadarara Toril 
Ablinta Deri Kan 
Auvlu Ncutruii* Sinia I'ada 
Alatuovrra Gab Hiodima 
Anriu Mangatt 
Alutdr viaillir Kjvi 
Abut* Santiya 
Anna Pida Xu|iit 
Anoka* Denyan Kjvi 
Ain ha Pat tun Upata 
Amha Vidomuaa 
Am ha Yip 
Atnbukke Alaukiraya 
Bud uuiula Upata 
Bud alia La DSpau- 
Badaguoa Skutiya 
Budaguua MsU Siuliya 
B.n Saiatumu 
Bait Pitireb 
Sail Vulrya 


37 Biudra Kill Piliyama 

38 Boksai Upata 
3V Candrxbbarao * 

(0 Cmci Niiuvib Ktvi 
11 Dab Kadavzra Upab 
12. Dab Kadarara Dob 
43. Dob Kadarara Kan 
41 Data Kadarara Yakaacin Bali 
15 Data Kadarara Pin para 

16. Dab Kadarara Pidavtia 

17. Dolubadcvi Kart 

IS. Doloa&tn Dnliyajt Puvata 
19. Dotoa R*a Sanity* 

50. Dctaunai Sintiya 

51. Dab Kamara Am: 

52. Dab Kuutara PoraU 

53. Dersgiri Bull 

51. DaltKanrra Yahao Kan 
55 Dalmimra Pulum Karl 
5*. Derail Kan 

57. Dnhinix 

58. Dbalu Ana Vina Kapima 

59. Dira Suture Kuna 
*0. Din Sab Siabya 
At Dliarni Ralua 

6 1 Dadunmub Upata 

13 Dadiatuxub AralSia 

14 Iladiai uada Varama 

65. Oadimnnda Parab 

66. Dadunctiib Kan 

67. Dliatl Bar dira Kan 
68 Dabanaka Drn Kart 
69. Dabraja Upata 

70 Daiaraia Ptlircb 
7t Data raja Kart 
72. Dabrala Santiya 


76. Dcrcl Bafti Kan 

77. Dcvel Dcrl Battuta 

78. Devel Deri Ykditnu 

79. Devn! Alaukiraya 
SO. Dersl l)i«l Yttrlu 

81 Divide* Skutiya 

82 Hindu* Pinna* a 
63- Ikavol Upeb 

M Dew Upata 

65 llibi Upab 

66. Dfcra Kaksaya 

87. DivitaU Kavi 

88 Diyaki SSirttyr 

89. Dc tiraja Poia Kalbkea 

*3 Dtriraja Kavi 

91 Dawodiya Kalbkra 

92 Dai:du Monan Kallik Kan 
93. Gauge Baadira Kan 

91 Ganaiati 

95 Gaaa Ran Mklr 

96 Garni I kcvlhklU 
97. Gaiu Pali YUuui 
98 Gtuiadu Yipaya 
99. Girt Upata 

100. GirUiyb IVkihj P-tiaviU 

tOl Gars Yak PUtya 

102 Gin Den Kavi 

103. Gin Ikn Aral 

UM Gin Deri Upab 

t05 Gnra Upab 

to*. Gintana Nija KatkSra 

107 Can! Drnt» Kan 

108 Gin Pararem Dcratk Kavi 
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109 GrntjaJ Y.Li Kavi 
110. Gmijat Vina hipima 
111 Gmi Kanda o‘ Up«t» 

112. Cun iiimli KavJ 
113 Carols TUpaue 
114. Gajahi Km 
155- Gaiab* PnMli 
lit Gajabi Raja Upata 
117. GrahavaUlla Simla 
■ US. Graha Yfrga 

119 Gamut Taranga 

120 Hdra Sintiya 

121. Halamha Sanbya 

122. Hat Pattmi Katha 

133. Hal Raja Kart 

124. Hinder PabaWirima 

125. Hum y an Yaknngc Sari 
tin. Hinuju Yidlruia 

127. H tuny an Uhlti Kavl 
12& Hatadiya Prarumbhaya 
129. Hatadiya Vina kApiiua 
UO. Hatadiy* lH>ia 

131. Hatadiya Upata 

132. Indra GnruUi Balt 
133) ludraGamtli Hatadiya 

134. igaha Sintiya 

133. inn MiUr 

136. Uvara Mklaya 

137. Ira Danila Gamana Ravi 
130 trt Pimrm Kavl 

189. ttug.l lDmlira Kavi 

140 llandin Devi Kavi 

141 JryxMrtmanjtnU 

142 Jauaunudauaya 
143. Kabadiya Upata 
144 Kaksa Upaia 
143. Kadavara Upata 

146. Kadavara T«il 

147. Kadavara Vldiya 

148 Kadavara Sirim Pida 

149 Kadavara Kavt 
ISO. Kadavara Vtitart 

SSI Kadavara Gotn Pidavila 
1S2. Kovtl* Pftnmi 
JSJ Kan d< liamlira Kavi 

134. Kali) Ktrnuu Kavl 
1S3 XaJo Drvata Kavi 
ISa Km Aminn Kavi 
157 Kiri Amina Upaia 
13S Kadatnrava Harima 
ISO. Kcbtlgonurra Devi Kavi 
1*0. Koknlu Upata 
161 Kiri Korohr Kavi 

162. Knbiedi Nilum 

163. KnlnpKU Varnannva 
164 Kalagctii Punbima 
163. Kal&gtdi HU* 

166 Kambili Drvt Kavi 
. 167. Kambtl) Kadavara Upata 


LITERARY REGISTER 

168. Kaluga! Avne 
149 Kaladinya Kavi 

170. Kalxm Kattia»» 

171. Kaiia Yak Upata 

172 Rain Yak Yadmta 
171 Kali Devi Upata 
174 Kilt NiUrilla 
175. Kill Yaktm Kavi 

176 Kadira PuraDevt Upata 

177 Kanxlaxnra Varona 

178 Kanda Rotnara SUdllt 

179 Kuntira Devi Upata 

180 Kesambi Upata 
18! Kauauran 

162 Ktiiunmi Yak Yidmna 

183 Kotaiuilu Kavi 

184 Ketakaln Upata Kavi 

163 Kotalialu Magul Kavi 
186 KoUbaln Yadtnna 
T|7 l-ankiboadkanaya 
IBS lankibodhi V nut ova 

189 > unit a Pavata 

190 l_ikhat Pattmi KatkAva 

191 L6ka Uppatbya 

192 Mnlttra Xinu 
192 Malball Upata 

194 Miitidu Bali 

195 Mhlaugark Kavi 

196 Mutangin Kavi 

197 Metiimllyisaya 

196. Malta Satnmnla SAntty* 

199. Malta Sanimata Sivupada 

200. Malta Sanimata Mala Palana 

201. Malta Sanimata Tmanga 
2Di Malta Sanimata Pilivcta 

202 Muurandama 
204. Katuuou Pkluviia 

203 Mahaaoti Andagiaima 

206. Maha Ami 

207. Malalu Ktututra Kavi 
206 Maikcii Upata 

209. Mallceli Yidiona 

210. Max uii MAuya 

211. Mcbol Upakaraua Upata 
212 MaJyahan Sintiya 
212 Maty thioi Kavl 

211. Mutwdcvci Vidiva 
212 Mangra Deri Parata 
216 Man*ra Dew Rig* 

217. Mangra Kavi 

218 Maiuk Pita Yagaya 

219 MiUuk Pila Yidmna 

220 Manik I'ila Kavi 

221. Mamk Pita Sab ilia 

222. Mail aka] a IHvaJi Kavi 
222 Muhapuraea Laktmti Vina 

Kapima 

224 Kiringana loin 

223. Made vi Upata 
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226 Maralu Yak Kavi 

227 Maialan Katkara 

228. Minimaru Racdira Kavi 

229. Mugatt Kathi Kavi 

230. Morna Miri Kavi 

231. Malpattim Upata 
232 Malta Tajass 

233. Maha Daiiplula Suids 

234. Miulana Yak Upata 
233. Madam Yak Yidmna 

236. Maha Vital Yidmna 

237. Navagraha Maiholiya 

238. Nava grab* Sintiya 

239. Nava graha Siva Sintiya 

240. Nawgralia Siriat^ida 

241 Navm&raha UaU Pbala 

242 Navagraha Pbala 

243 Kara Katha Kavi 

244 Nava Natha Vanin Ykgaya 
243 Nava Guns Sintiya 

246 Nik mulct. Kavt 
347. NiWmidola Upata 

248 Kintal Kumira Upata 

249 Kama] Kmnira Vcitarc 
230 Niga Malays 

25! NjytkeJI MAWya 

232. Nayimtavan* Kavt 

253 Nita Devi Upata 

254 Nytya Upata 
2SS. Otunu Upata 
236. Otuna Vadtarane 
257 Oddlta Upata 
23a Oddis* Kavt 
259. Oddtaa Vidtya 

260 Oddtaa YAgaya 

261 Odd*** l*>i Malaya 

262 OddHa Yidtnna 

263. Piramknmb* Vanianira 
264 Pmtdlya Alattiy* 

263 Patum Ylga Kavi 
266 Palliai Yidiuna 

267. Patttni Paths* 

268. Patlnu Kativa 

269 Pallmi He 11» 

270 Pattmi Vitifsya 

271. PUtiutudaaAva 

272. Pitiya Dm Kavi 
273c Pibya Snrimla Pavata 
274. Pitiyd Data Mai. Kavl 
273- Perahira Miiiyt 

276. Pandam Piii 

277. Panda in Upata 

278. Pandama Kuna 

279. Pilli Vidiyi 

280. PlUi Yak Kavi 

281. Ptliknl R ha van a Sintiya 

282. Ponnhatane 
383. PawMvatA Kavi 
281. Pinttuva 
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285. Paftca Pa* m flaladiy* 

286. Palra Kali AmroA Karl 
28? Pair* Kill Kavi 

288. P*t*U Kan 

289. Pauan Devi Kav» 

290. Pala Vat* Dint 
391 . Pidemva Smilura 

292. Paulis K 61 hi era 

293. IS Udine la Miku UpaU 

294. Pidupati 

2%. I'kUn*.* MiuavunaSinduva 

296. Kakuau Bali 

297. KakunuBall SaugalAv* 

298. *«k»»c Ball Karl 

299. Haitian Bali Kavi 

300. Ralikan Kumart Bail Kavi 

301. Ratikan Madam Biv*vjr< 

Kan 

302. Haitian Vldiya 

303. Ratikan Yailiutu. 

304. Rxudumi Alatiiy* 

303I Kami nun Palate 

;,06. Random. Man gait 

307 Kaudunu Uf».u 

308 Rand ana Kivi 

309 Rin Yak Kavi 
310. Kiri Yak YAdion* 

311- RalikaUMnrfla Bali 

312. RaidiaDiub* Karl 

313. Kabcl Varnanav* 

314 Raja CVWlaa K»*‘ 

315. Ra»i Phala Kavi 
316 Ratiuuutana YAg« 

317. Katun valllgi SivmjmuIa 
31B Rilli Vitliya 

319. Rusal Yak Kavi 

320 Rnjadlu Kajosimlta Sinlira 

321. Rivani Halaui 

322. Havana Puvata 

323. Sayam JAta v» Upat* 

324 Stmhalc Vulaie 
325. SAviatYAgay* 

326 Snblia Kan 

327 Samigizu Mai Yaiian 

328 Sauugain Pkdnra 
329. Snbasin Mangle 
.1-90 Sudanaaa* Bali 

831. Salaravaxau Mai Yahan 
332. Solo* .Maalliiua Sintiya 

333 Solos MaallUna VaodnnAv* 

334 Sal Adiya Kan 

335 Savin Vivaraua Sintiya 
J36. Stivisi Mangalaya 


337. 

338 

339. 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 
345, 
o46. 

347. 

348 

349 
360. 

351 

352 

350 

354 

355 
3S6. 

357 

358 

359 

380. 

361 

383. 

363 

364 

365 
366. 
367 
868 . 

369 

370 

371. 

372. 

373 

374 
375. 
376 
377, 
378 
379. 
380 

381. 

382. 
388 

384. 
365 

386 

387 


Sivul YAgay* 388 

Sain Salima 389. 

Satan D1»U Dev. Put at* 390. 

Sumyati ICalu Y*i Kan 391 

Solo* Svapnav* Kavi 392 

Sinn Vislaruya 393 

Saapn* Malaya 394 

Saryt Kovul Vluray* 395. 

Sary* Sintiya 396 

Sunk aria gal* Kaln Kumart 297 

Kan 396 

Scuka.lay.1* Viuaii 399. 

SntiAumirn han 400, 

Sigalpura Aids 

s«uim*U Maugulaya 402. 

rial Hums Yif.r 

Sal I’aUini Yaiinil* 404 

Sixiya Ucn Kavi 

Sakgedi SAntiya 406. 

Sanduitkumkra Aavi 407. 

Sanklwrala Vi d iu n t 408. 

Sunu 1 Yak Upata W’ 

Santis Yak Kavi 410. 

1 AI 1111 Ynk Dipane 411. 

Scttcvualna Dev 1 Kudavar* 412. 

Kavi 413. 

Satdiuu Sintiya 

satdina Ualiya 415. 

Srwntin* Pataua 

Sits Yak (Cam Kavi 417. 

Sivaranga Mik 418. 

Sokaxi Nitlma 

SoJuui KalliAva 420. 

SuuiAt«1i Devi Katbiva 421. 

Sulambavatt Kalbava 422. 

Simhtutn* Vuliya 423. 

8ct kavi 424. 

Tmtu Ba n d Un a 425. 

Tovil PAJi Uptia 426- 

Tovil V idly a «W. 

Ti» Piye Kira* 428 

Tola Kumar* Bali ya 429. 

feta Kumar* Sintiya 430. 

Tola Kadavara Up*la 431. 

Tunoruvan f'lntiuva 432. 

Tira Hata Man gale 433. 

TedaUnkaraya 434. 

Talagaa Upat* 435. 

TirimA Strait* Kavi 436. 

Tafauni Kan 437. 

Tampola Kiri Yuk Kavi 438. 

Upulnvan Am< 439. 

Una Sintiya 


Uua Vtdiya 

Una Vidiya Siriaa Patiaya 
UniivintiT Saiulir* Kali 
UrudAnay* 

Uiangoda Butt noil Kavi 
Udakkc Upat* 

Virabludni Kavi 
Vital* Sauttya 
Vital Pur* Sanity* 

V 1*011 Vidiyr Kavi 
Vadiuntlia AbiikAnya 
Viraudagol* Yitait Simla v* 
Vtramunda AlankAraya 
Viramuuda Yftg»ya 
Vtramunda Upata 
Virsmund* Pen* Kim* 
Viramnndn Ykdiitn* 

Va>i Sinpula Upul a 
Vijaymdn I'nvata 
Vijayindu Ha tune 
Vijalindu DlVld.i* Up*I* 
Vannt Ban dura Kavi 


Vadnrtt M* Ikrn Kavi 
Vtdi Sintiya 
Vidi Yak. Yidtuu* 
Vadi PujAva 
Va)a Pauti Halt 
Viskam 13*11 
Vanin Puvata 
ViUtin Vidiy* 

V.vapu Upat* 

Valiata Devi Kavi 
Vuii Biitdltnm 
V*» Haranc 
Vina Upau 
Vina Do* Upat* 

Vuu Vidiy* 

Viu* Kapan Kavi 
Valalu Vina Kin mu 
Vadaru Makili Ujula 
Vadorn Santiy* 

Vili Rnjivu 
Vodtga Palune 
Yadiga Patum-Y.gt 
Vodlga Viu Kipim* 
Vemfeu Kija MangaU 
Vilti H«U 
Y*k Pidavil* 

Yalta EDvlro* 

YOgt Guru Yadtmu 
Yip Akinkaray* 
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